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The controversy over Babylon and the Bible so far has passed 
through three principal stages. It began with the attack which 
Delitzsch made upon the superiority of the Old Testament in his 
first lecture. While finding much to praise in the cuneiform litera- 
ture, he assigned to the Old Hebrew writings a subordinate place. 
He commended, for instance, the Babylonian representation of 
creation in the following words: 

Here follows a splendid scene: After he has fastened on East and South, 
North and West, a gigantic net, in order that nothing escape from Tidmat, the 
god Marduk, in glittering armor and enveloped with majestic splendor, mounts 
his chariot drawn by four fiery steeds, gazed upon in wonder by the gods round 
about. . ; 

His audience must unconsciously have received the impression that 
the cuneiform creation epos contained the all-important conception 
of the world’s beginning. But what was lacking? A comparison 
of the biblical text, ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” with the Babylonian text. If the lecturer had only cited 
« Babel und Bibel, Vol. I, p. 33- 
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even the first eight lines of the Babylonian epos! Then his hearers 
or readers would have become acquainted with the following: 


When the heavens above were not yet named, 

The firmament (the earth) below not called, 

Apsti (the ocean) the very First, who begat them, 

[And] Tid&mat, the archetype, which caused them all to be born, 

Their waters mingled themselves together... . , 

When of the gods (not one) had as yet come into being, 

Had named no name, [had sealed] no fate, 

Then the gods were fashioned, 

Then [for the first time] Lachmu and Lachamu, etc., came into being.* 


If only these lines, even, had been given to the hearers or the 
readers of the lecture, then they would have been able to see for 
themselves that the Babylonians and Assyrians not only worshiped 
many gods, but also conceived of them as having come into existence 
only in the general world-process. Hearers or readers could then 
have themselves at once drawn the inference: The Babylonian con- 
ception of God by no means attained to the Old Testament God-idea, 
which is that of a divine spiritual being, existing before matter, 
who by sovereign impulse brings to realization a world-plan conceived 
by himself. It was especially such incompleteness of comparison 
between the Babylonian and Old Hebrew literature which charac- 
terized the first stage of the Babylon-Bible debate. This imper- 
fection of the method of Delitzsch and others is made clear in detail 
in my last contribution to this discussion. 

The second stage of the campaign had as its most noteworthy 
element a violent onslaught against the center of the Old Testament, 
that is to say, the plan of salvation as revealed by God through the 
prophets. With reference to this Delitzsch had the courage to say: 

This national-particularistic monotheism, which, though naturally it does not 
appear in such passages as the creation narrative, yet undeniably runs everywhere 
else through the whole Old Testament, from Sinai (Exod. 20:2) to Deutero- 
Isaiah’s word, “‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people!” and as far as Zech. 8:23 
—this monotheism .. . . it is difficult to hold as “revealed” by a holy and 
righteous God—and yet from our childhood up we have all been so hypnotized 

2 P. Jensen, in Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V1, Part 1, pp. 2 f. 


3 Die Babel-Bibel-Frage und die wissenschajtliche Methode. Gross-Lichterfelde, 
Berlin: Edwin Runge. M.0.70. 
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by this dogma of the “‘sole citizenship of Israel” (Eph. 2:12) that we view the 
history of the old world in a totally distorted perspective.* 
But what a misconception of man’s guilt and the grace of God lies 
in such a charge against the Old Testament and against the whole 
Bible. Or does he think no account needs to be taken of the fact 
that men by impiety to their thousand-fold Benefactor could fall into 
guilt? Will he also deny him, who guides the world’s history, the 
right to form according to his own wisdom the plan by which to 
call back to him the nations that are going astray from him? Neither 
of these questions can be answered in the affirmative, and therefore 
Delitzsch was not able to take the ground of Abraham Kuenen, 
who said: “Of the faith that God’s hand is in all history, no one 
shall rob us.”5 Nor cana father who for a season allows a wayward 
child to seek its happiness in its own way be charged with taking 
no interest in the history of this child. No, such a father follows the 
fortunes of this child also with anxious solicitude, always ready to 
interpose for the good of the child, frequently indirectly, through 
good friends here and there, giving it some assistance, at any rate 
always holding out his hand to save it from sinking down in the 
gulf of perdition and opening the way for a possibly desired return 
to the father’s house. Thus also may the heavenly Father embrace 
in his providence the nations which he “suffered to walk in their 
own ways.” And'with reference to the history of most of his children 
he has done and is still doing much more than this. Through nature 
he teaches the toiler of the field (Isa. 28:26). Through the heavens 
he declares his glory (Ps. 19:1). He was, therefore, and still is, an 
“educator of nations and teacher of men” (Ps. 94:10). Even to 
them he has not left himself without witness, etc. (Acts 14:16f; 
Rom. 1:19 f; 2:14-16). But still, was not Israel preferred? No, 
not even that can be asserted. For in its history the law of the balance 
of rights and obligations has been confirmed with remarkable pre- 
cision. For it the dictum, “ Mighty ones shall be mightily chastised,’’® 
has proved fully true, and to it the basic principle, “To whom- 

4 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 38. 

5 De Godsdienst van Israél, Vol. 11, pp. 358f.: “Het geloof aan God in de 
geschiedenis laten wij ons niet ontnemen.” 

6 Wisd. 6:7, Avvarol duvards éracOjoovrat. 
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soever much is given, of him shall much be required,”’ has been 
rigorously applied. Rejoicing over the real alliance with the living 
God has often been drowned in Israel under lamentations over the 
frequent dissolution of this union incurred by man’s guilt and the 
consequences which had then to be decreed by a righteous God. 
Finally, also the statement of Delitzsch that the history of the ancient 
world, if conceived in the light of Old Testament prophecy, is brought 
under a totally perverted point of view, is entirely devoid of truth. 
For even to ordinary common sense prophecy’s perspective of the 
future appears as a very ideal point of view, since, according to it, 
all human endeavor has for its final goal the turning toward the 
temple-hill of the Eternal One (Isa. 2:2-4 and Mic. 4:1-3), the 
participation in the revelation of the living God (Zech. 8:23), and 
the extending of the circle of his worshipers at last from the rising 
to the setting of the sun (Mal. 1:11). 

A theory very similar to that of Delitzsch has been advanced 
quite recently by A. Jeremias. The statement that the descendants 
of Abraham are to inherit salvation he declares to be of “later origin” 
and a “fatal dogma.”’® But this conclusion is refuted by the following 
reasons: (a) Even if only what I have lately gathered with reference 
to the trustworthiness of Israel’s historical sense® is taken into 
consideration, it would be impossible to charge this people with 
having filled the fair pages of its annals with the products of its 
own phantasy. (6) Again, the above-mentioned basic principle 
of the Old Testament cannot be called a “‘dogma;” for by that we 
mean a product of human speculation, and the prophets, whose 
discourses are preserved in the Old Testament, protest so loudly 
against the idea that they are speaking from their own hearts, i. e., 
out of their own thought-processes, that the evolution of this so-called 
later religious dogma may not be imputed to them. (c) A. Jeremias 
calls this dogma a “fatal” one, because it led to “particularism.” 
Nevertheless, it did not do this with proper representatives of the 
Old Testament principle. For already in the basic passage of 


7 Luke 12:48. Cf. also Rom. 2:12 and Matt. 19:30, ‘Many that are first shall 
be last.” 
8 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orient, p. 225. 


9 Glaubwiirdigkeitsspuren des Alten Testamentes. Gross-Lichterfelde, Berlin: 
Edwin Runge, 1903. M. 0.75. 
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Abraham’s call we read: “In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed;”’ and with this agree not only the passages already 
cited, Isa. 2:2-4, etc; but Deutero-Isaiah has in addition to the 
words quoted by A. Jeremias'® also such as these: “I have made 
thee for a light to the gentiles” (Isa. 49:6); or, “My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:7). And even 
he, with whom Old Testament prophecy, having fulfilled its mission, 
became silent, said as the interpreter of his God: “Great is my 
name among the gentiles” (Mal. 1:11). Consequently, it is not in 
harmony with historical truth that the basic principle of the Old 
Testament concerning Abraham’s religious position should be called 
off-hand a “fatal dogma leading to particularism.”’ And whom, pray, 
did this sentiment mislead into particularistic ways of thinking? It 
misled narrow-minded men who thought they might make bold to cir- 
cumscribe the broad view of the religious plan of the prophets. One 
part of this plan, viz., that the true seed of Abraham was to be devel- 
oped into a nursery of true religion and morality (Isa. 5:1-7), they 
held fast; but the other part, viz., that finally Israel was to become 
the center of a kingdom of God coextensive with all mankind, they 
suppressed. (d) Or was, perchance, the Old Testament statement 
concerning the important relation, religiously, of Abraham to Israel 
a “fatal doctrine,” because the ‘preaching of John the Baptist and 
that of Jesus vigorously opposed it,” as Jeremias adds? By no 
means. True, John warned the Pharisees and Sadducees, who 
approached him, not to rest the hope of salvation upon their Abra- 
hamic descent (Matt. 3:9), because God could “of these stones 
raise up children to Abraham.” In this, however, John meant only 
to condemn a false exploitation of this hope. Only those were to be 
startled who thought it safe to mix this hope with religious indifference 
andimmorality. But the hope itself was not thereby declared ungodly. 
(e) And this would not have been the case, even, if Christ had treated 
the goal of the spread of true religion without any reference to Abra- 
ham; for the history of true religion shows stages of development, 
and Christ not only perfected the demands of the old covenant 
(Matt. 5:17)—i. e., spiritualized it, made it a matter of the inner life 
—but he also transfigured many phases of prophecy. For one thing, 
10 Isa. 51:2, “For when he was but one, I called him.” 
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he, as a matter of fact, completely freed the messianic kingdom 
from its earthly and worldly limitations (John 18:36). But it is 
not even true that Christ determined the scope of the redemption 
founded upon his death without any reference to Abraham’s religious 
significance. When, in spirit, he sees the followers of the Roman 
centurion who distinguished himself by the abundance of his faith, 
he says that they shall sit at table with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
(Matt. 8:11). And he speaks also of the children to whom the 
bread of the gospel must first be offered (Matt. 15:26), and declares: 
“Salvation is from the Jews” (John 4:22). 

Consequently, neither through Christ’s expressions is the basic 
principle of the Old Testament in regard to Abraham’s significance 
for the history of religion characterized as a “‘ fatal doctrine,” nor could 
the violent onslaught made against the prophetic center of the Old 
Testament in the second stage of the Babel-Bibel discussion break 
through that center. 

The third stage of this debate is to be designated as the pan- 
Babylonistic stage. For this latest phase the way was already pre- 
pared by such sentences as Delitzsch’s exclamation: ‘“‘ How altogether 
similar is everything in Babylon and the Bible.”** It was hinted at 
also in words like Winckler’s declaration: “‘The contemplation of 
the old Orient as one great unit [!] in the matter of civilization compels 
us to estimate also the intellectual movements which exhibited 
themselves in this realm from the point of view of the oneness of this 
sphere of civilization.”** However, this latest phase of the contro- 
versy has been brought into the full light of day only through Otto 
Weber. He says, in the book cited below,*’ that the battle is only 
now beginning, and gives as its watchword the declaration: “‘ Babylon 
and the Bible are emanations of a unitary world-concept;” words 
which he pronounces in the name of H. Winckler. At another place 
he formulates the program of his party as follows: “ Babylon and the 
Bible are radiations from one common center of civilization, different 
indeed in their development and final form, but still clearly fiuits 
of the same field.”’*4 

11 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 16 (in later editions, p. 18.) 

12H. Winckler, Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament (1903), p. 208. 

13 Theologie und Assyriologie im Streite um Babel und Bibel (1904), pp. 5 ff. 

14 Ibid., p. 10. 
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With this program in hand he proposes the formal “incorporation” 
of Jerusalem with Babylon. Comparing the Old Hebrew civilization 
to a little hamlet and the Babylonian to a great city, he remarks: 

Those who are in authority in the metropolis [meaning thereby the group of 
Assyriologists to which he counts himself] declare that the little hamlet without 
has Babylon’s ways, Babylon’s civilization, and is what it is only through Babylon, 
and that therefore they are about to extend their laws of government and conduct 
of life also to this organic part of their domain; here also exceptional laws are 
no longer to obtain.*s 
As a further reason for this proposal of incorporation he adds also this: 

Canaan was at all times a province of the Babylonian realm of civilization. 
So Israel is and will remain what it always has been, viz., not an island behind 
a Chinese wall that has passed its existence untouched by the external world, 
but rather an open land into which Babylonianism found its way, as everywhere 
else, in the old Orient.*® 

This proposal of “incorporation” is subscribed to by Weber— 
according to his express statement—because he desires to advocate 
the fundamental view of H. Winckler. With this harmonizes the 
above-mentioned exclamation of Delitzsch: “How very similar is 
everything in Babylon and the Bible!” And A. Jeremias, too, joins 
this side, in so far as the alleged infection of the Old Hebrew litera- 
ture with Babylonian astral-mythological conceptions is concerned.*? 

I have-no desire to set over against this group the whole list of 
scholars who, in their publications, have not expressed the view 
that the civilization of Babylon and Israel is of the same kind. The 
names of Jules Oppert,*® P. Keil,*® C. F. Lehmann,?° F. Hommel,?* 
C. Bezold,?? H. V. Hilprecht,?5 and, last but not least, P. Haupt, 
would here naturally come first. For even the last-named scholar 
has come to this final conclusion: ‘‘There will always remain a 
fundamental difference between Babylon and the Bible, which 

15 Ibid., pp. 10 f. 16 [bid., p. 11. 

11 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orient (1904), pp. 234, etc. 

18 Zeitschrift fiir Keilschrijtjorschung (1903), pp. 303 f. 

19 Zur Babel- und Bibeljrage (1903). 

20 Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetzt (2d ed., 1905). 

21 Die altorientalischen Denkmiler und das Alte Testament (1903), 2d ed. 


22 Die babylonisch-assyrischen Keilinschrijten in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das Alte 
Testament (1904). 
23 Die Ausgrabungen des Bel-Tempel zu Nippur (1903), pp. 72 ff. 
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cannot be eliminated by the results of critical research.”*4 This 
list can easily be completed by the names of all those authors who 
in decisive points have acknowledged the difference between the 
Babylonian and Hebrew civilization, as is shown in my little book 
Die Babel-Bibel-Frage und die wissenschajtliche Methode. But, in 
any case, I am not going to content myself with merely opposing a 
list of names to the advocate of this proposition. I intend rather 
also to investigate the proposal itself independently. 

Weber presupposes, as we have seen from his words above cited, 
that somebody has conceived of Israel’s civilization as lying “ behind 
a Chinese wall untouched by the world.” But who can this some- 
body be? Or has he chosen this characterization of the opposing 
point of view simply for a dark foil in order to put his own conception 
into stronger light? I at least could name no one, that in our days 
has written in favor of the Old Testament, whose point of view could 
thus be fitly described. Even H. H. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, in his 
inaugural discourse on “Evolutie of Revelatie” (autumn, 1903), 
has acknowledged both the height and the far-reaching influence of 
the Babylonian civilization (pp. 30, 33). And with what readiness 
have I myself given credit to the fact that the original Babylonian 
home of Abraham contributed a large share to the warp and woof 
of Israelitish civilization in regard to language, poetic forms, weights 
and measures, and money, and even to parts of its cult and ancient 
traditions.*$ 

But how are we to escape the fact that the comparison of the 
Babylonian and Old Hebrew civilization has also brought to light 
a series of differences? Here let us have some proofs. 

It has been affirmed, to be sure, that the pre-Israelitic land of 
Canaan was already “completely under the domination of Babylonian 
civilization.”*® But I pointed out at once that the Canaanite- 
Phoenicians did not have the same month-names as the Babylonians — 
and Assyrians, and, further, that while the pre-exilic month-names 
of the Hebrews agree with those of the Phoenician inscriptions, 
suddenly there appear in Hebrew literature, after the Babylonian 

24 Johns Hopkins University Circulars (Baltimore, June, 1903), p. 49. 

2s For this see my book, Bibel und Babel, roth ed., pp. 20-23. 

26 Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, Vol. I, p. 28. 
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exile, the same month-names which later were customary with the 
Babylonians. Similarly, in pre-exilic times the Hebrews began 
the new year in autumn, but after the exile, like the Babylonians, 
in the spring. Further, the Hebrews had the week of seven days, 
while “hitherto at least it has been impossible to prove for Babylon 
a seven-day week in this form.”?? There was “a unit of five days 
in place of the seven-day week.”’** As the language of the Canaan- 
ite-Phoenicians is different from Babylonian and Hebrew, so also 
is their writing. Among Phoenicians, Moabites (on the Mesa stone), 
and Hebrews (in the Siloam inscription, etc.) the direction of writing 
is from right to left; but Babylonian and Assyrian writing, on the 
contrary, runs from left to right. Next, from a most recent find by 
Theo. Pinches,?® it now appears that the sabbath, or rest-day, of 
the Hebrews, running through the entire year, has a counterpart 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians only in so far that the fifteenth 
day of each month is designated by the term shapatiu, the meaning 
of which, however, is not yet established, and on this day commercial 
transactions undoubtedly took place, such as, for instance, the 
drawing up and signing of contracts. 

It is true, the Old Hebrew people were more or less attached to 
theories of divination—a thing by no means denied in its historical 
records; but while the spiritual élite of the Israelitish nation despised 
it, in Babylon, with its representatives and apparatus, divination was 
an official institution and regarded as the expression of the correct 
world-theory. Especially striking in this connection is this fact: 
Among the Babylonians and Assyrians astrology played the chief réle 
in divination, but for the Israelites astrology is not even mentioned in 
the oldest sources among the forbidden forms of divination.3° Only 
later, when, with the rise of the Babylonian world-power, intercourse 
between Israel and Babylon became closer, we hear warnings like 
these: ‘‘The way of (other) nations shall ye not learn and at the signs 

27 H. Zimmern, Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (1903), p. 594- 

28 H. Winckler, op. cit., p. 328. 

29 Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archeology, Vol. XXVI, p. 2. 


3° The verb }29 at most signifies only the observations of 39%, i. e., the con- 
figurations and colorings of the clouds. Hub. Grimme conjectures, with little prob- 
ability, that this verb designated some sort of jinn-magic (Umbewiesenes im Babel- 
Bibel-Streite [1903], p- 79)- 
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(i. e., striking phenomena) of the heavens shall ye not be dismayed, 
since (only) the (other) nations are dismayed at them” (Jer. 10:2). 
Again, just as Israel’s leading spirits were above astrology—not to 
mention star-worship—so were they above the idea that Deity may 
be represented through images. They rendered homage, without 
the mediation of the senses, to the spiritual principle from which 
the universe of visible phenomena received the beginning of its 
impulses and the plan of its evolution. “Behold, before him the 
nations are as a drop of a bucket;”’ “‘ Wherein will ye give to the fulness 
of power an adequate likeness?” (Isa. 40:15, 18). 

The religious cult and the political system of the Hebrews further 
show these additional peculiarities: Avoidance of honey in sacrifice 
(Lev. 2:11), which was a common votive offering of the Babylonians 
and of other peoples;3* a special list of clean and unclean animals 
or conditions (Lev., chap. 11, etc.); circumcision of the eight-day-old 
boys (Gen. 17:12),3? which among the Arabians was put off till 
much later, was a law for the priests only among the Egyptians,33 
and did not exist at all among the Babylonians and Assyrians; and, 
lastly, a peculiar conception of the earthly king as the mere repre- 
sentative of the heavenly king Yahweh (Exod. 15:18, “Yahweh 
shall be king;” Judg. 8:23, “Yahweh shall rule over you;” 1 Sam. 
8:5, etc.). 

Now, is not this already a considerable series of factors proving 
the uniqueness of the Hebrew civilization? That is the state of 
affairs even before we come to the realm of religious and moral 
concepts, wherein this civilization found its central sphere. Must 
now our estimate concerning Israel’s place in the history of civilization 
in Asia Minor be changed if we consider this sphere? Let a few 
examples decide the question. 

First, to devote a few words to the prophets whose discourses are 
contained in the Old Testament. They had so clear a consciousness 
of their unique relation to the sphere of the divine that they were 
bold to distinguish themselves, not only from the diviners and disciples 

3t P. Haupt, in Toy’s Commentary on Ezek. 16:19. 

32 This distinction has been neglected by Delitzsch in op. cit., Vol. I, p. 26. 

33 Rich. Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen (1901), p. 45: “Dr. 


Fouget tells me that up to this time he has never yet seen a circumcised mummy of a 
non-priest.”’ 
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of the prophets (Am. 7:14), but even from other men who opposed 
them in the name of Yahweh (as Chananja in Jer., chap. 28). They 
had only one Lord, “‘ before whom they stood,” as Elijah the Tishbite 
(1 Kings 17:1), and they suffered themselves to be cast into prison, 
as did a certain Micaiah, the son of Imlah (1 Kings 22:6 ff), rather 
than deny the message that was given to them. It is true, Winckler 
takes the liberty of calling Amos a “political agent” and Jeremiah a 
“politician.”34 But it will be hard to come to a conclusion that 
more completely disregards the testimony of the sources. He has 
confused the prophets of Israel’s true religion with those other prophets 
that were in the service of the king (1 Kings 22:6 ff., etc.), and whom 
the people called “their prophets” (Isa. 29:14). Winckler thereupon 
co-ordinates Jeremiah and men of like stamp (Jer. 7:25) with the 
Assyrian prophets. But the Assyrian to whom he points us for an 
examples speaks, for instance, these lines: “I, the servant, the 
prophet of the king, his lord (bi-li-su), give utterance to these pro- 
phecies for the king my lord. The gods, whose names I have recited, 
shall receive (!) and hear for the king, my lord, these prophecies,’’° etc. 
What a contrast to the words of the prophets of Israel’s legitimate 
religion! They live and die for the certainty of their consciousness 
that they stand before (i. e., in the service of) the heavenly King, 
Yahweh. And where, then, are the Babylonian-Assyrian parallels 
to the prophetic books of the Old Testament, with their exalted 
religious and moral contents? Are they found, perhaps, in the 
collection of omina, of which especially two have been discovered 
in the library at Kuyunjik? One of these, for example, contains 
the words: “If in the month Ell (about September) the winds blow 
from the first to the thirtieth day, there will be rain-floods and high 
water.’’37_ Behold there thy rival, O book of Isaiah! It is on this 
account that we hear even from a representative of the “advanced 
criticism,” like T. K. Cheyne, the following judgment passed upon 
the prophets of the Old Testament: . 


This at least we may say without fear of contradiction, that a succession of 
men so absorbed in “‘the living God,” and at the same time so intensely practical 

34 Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 91, 95, and Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte 
Testament (1903), pp. 170 f. 

35 Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, p. 171, note. 

36 Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschajt zu Berlin (1898), pp. 257 f. 

37 C. Bezold, Ninive und Babylon (1903), pp. 84 f. 
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in their aims—i. e., so earnestly bent on promoting the highest national interests 
—cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel.5* 

Now let us turn to consider, furthermore, some of the great prin- 
ciples which give to the prophetic religion of the Old Testament its 
chief characteristics, and to answer the question whether they are 
the fruits of the religion of Babylon. 

The most fundamental of these principles is that of monotheism. 
Delitzsch also now admits that only in Israel did the monotheistic 
faith become a national religion.s® But he has not yet given up his 
view that the Canaanitish tribes,4° which settled in Babylon about 
2250,47 and from which afterward sprang Hammurabi himself,4? 
had proper names in which monotheism manifests itself.43 He 
makes out such a proper name especially in case of I/u-amranni, 
“O God, look upon me.’’44 But he has not taken into account that 
Hammurabi, and the people from whom he sprang were devoted to 
polytheism. This is now well known from Hammurabi’s code 
of laws, where in the first three lines he mentions four gods. But 
those who are notoriously polytheists can use the term iu, “god,” 
only in the sense of “‘a god,” for with the worshipers of many gods, 
“God,” generically, does not exist in addition tothem. He, therefore, 
who gave to his child the name J/u-amranni, “O God, look upon me,” 
called upon that god who in.the situation in question occupied the 
foreground of his interest. This frequently occurs among polytheists, 
and long ago Max Miiller gave to this phase of polytheism the term 
“henotheism.”45 The old literature of Babylon, accordingly, gives 


45 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion (as illustrated by the religions 
of India). London, 1880. 


us no knowledge of any adherents of monotheism, and the assertion, 
“Beyond the river your fathers served other gods” (Josh. 24:2), 
has been confirmed. With Abraham began a new stage in the history 
of religion, and especially as a consequence of the supernatural 
deliverance of Israel from Egyptian bondage (Exod. 15:11; 18:11) 

8 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. III (1902), col. 3854. 

39 Babel und Bibel, Vol. III, p. 16. 

4° The term “Canaanite” he has, on account of my objection, replaced with 
“‘North-Semitic.” 

4" Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 46. 42 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 29. 

43 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 46; Vol. III, pp. 16 f. #4 Vol. I, p. 75. 
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—the swarm of gods and goddesses was so blown to the winds that 
the Hebrew language does not even possess a term for “goddess.” 

Nor did the soil of Babylon afterward produce monotheism. 
Delitzsch, it is true, asserts that “free and enlightened spirits in 
Babylon openly taught that Nergal and Nebo, moon-god and sun- 
god and all other gods, are one in Marduk, the god of light.4® In 
this he has reference to a New Babylonian text in which a series of 
lines—as, e. g., il Nergal Marduk sa kablu—follow each other, and 
these words signify: the god Nergal is the Marduk of battle (i. e., 
when the former is viewed as the god of battle).47_ But with this 
the existence of the god Nergal is not denied. It is only affirmed 
that all those attributes and functions of the gods, enumerated under 
each other on the left in the cuneiform lines, are found also in Marduk. 
In this way Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, was glorified. 

Thus neither the earlier nor the later literature of Babylon fur- 
nishes evidence that a monotheistic religion was known there. Con- 
sequently, here also the proposition to merge the Bible in Babylon+* 
proves itself without foundation. 

Another main idea of the Old Testament civilization is the unity 
of the human race—a view which has found expression in manifold 
ways. How plainly is it brought out in the well-known table of 
nations (Gen., chap. 10)! But neither must there be overlooked 
the comprehensive plan of history, embracing all nations, which is 
sketched, for example, in the words: “In thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12:36). Therefore Adalbert 
Merx has justly said: 

The final presupposition of the idea of universal history is the thought of the 
unity of mankind and of its unitary movement toward an appointed end, which, 
in each given moment, lies unattained in the future. Both these ideas have their 
origin in the Old Testament. What has here, before the eighth century B. C., 
been grasped by the Yahwist of Genesis (2:4), etc.) and the oldest prophets, 
in the development of Greek thought comes to consciousness and expression 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 49. 

47 The meaning of this New-Babylonian text is explained in the same way by 
H. Zimmern in Keilinschrijten und Bibel (1903), p. 34; Johns in the Expository Times 
(1903-4), p- 44f; C. Bezold in Die babylonisch-assyrischen Keilinschrijten, etc. 
(1904), pp. 33 f. 

48 In German, Bibel in Babel.—Epitors. 
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only shortly before the first Christian century, in the pseudo-Aristotelian writing 
Of the World.49 

The Hebrews furnished the chronological scaffolding of universal 
history. The Elohist (Gen. 5:1 ff.) has not simply adopted a Baby- 
lonian chronology; he has independently remodeled it to harmonize 
it with his own concept. 

This universalistic conception of human history also is lacking 
from the Babylonian and Assyrian literature. As the idea of a first 
human pair is absent (Delitzsch, in deference to my objection,5° has 
replaced this statement in the later editions of his Babel und Bibels* 
with “the first man”), so neither is there found a counterpart to the 
table of nations (Gen., chap. 10), though Delitzsch and others have 
been silent concerning this lack. And does the cuneiform literature 
perchance possess such a comprehensive perspective as the Old Testa- 
ment? No. Itisneitherso comprehensive norsoelevated. Foreven 
if everything is taken into account that up to this moment has been 
adduced either from the myths or from the obscure statement of a 
cuneiform text5? as showing a Babylonian-Assyrian forecast of the 
changes of future history, what, then, is proved? No more than 
that portions of the old world, outside of Israel, perceived the divine 
kinship of man and the inclination of the deities to heal sickness, 
or, in general, to remove evil. But these are “beggarly elements” 
(crovxyeia mrwya) to compare with the rich and noble structure of 
prophecy, which appears in the Old Hebrew literature. For their 
perspective of the future has its goal in the restoration of harmony 
between God and the universal posterity of the woman (Gen. 3:15). 
And the deepest foundation for the reconciliation of human souls 
with their God lies, according to the Hebrew hope, in the “treading 
under foot” of the guilt of mankind (Jer. 31:34); Ezek. 36:25; 
Mic. 7:19@). 

These, according to my judgment, are sufficient materials with 

49 Verhandlungen des XIII. Internationalen Orientalistenkongresses (1904), pp- 
195 f. 

s° Compare my Bibel und Babel, toth ed., p. 27, note. st Vol. I, p. 33. 


32 Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3063: ‘‘Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against 
Elamite, Cassite against Cassite, Kuthean against Kuthzan, country against country, 
house against house, man against man. Brother is to show no mercy towards brother; 
they shall kill one another.” 
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which to prove that the proposition to merge the Bible in Babylon 
is ungrounded. 

But was the little Canaan able to obtain an independent significance 
in the history of mankind over against the powerful Babylon ? 

Strange as this question may appear to many, it must nevertheless 
be asked, because certain authors have recently expressed themselves 
as if the Israelitish civilization were, as a matter of course, a mere 
offshoot of Babylonianism. Among other things we read: 

The little nation of Israel never played any important part politically 
Even for the development of its own civilization the prerequisites are absent. 
The territory is too small. There are no rivers to serve as the natural highways 
of commerce. Its natural boundaries separate it to the north from its tribal 
kinsmen, who are more highly civilized, because dwelling closer to civilization, 
while Israel, on the contrary, is more exposed to the desert and its nomadic 
hordes. On the other hand, it does not lie isolated enough to remain untouched 
by the course of traffic and conquest.53 


In answer to this it needs only be asked incidentally: Which element 
of a civilization determines its real height? Does not, for instance, 
the princess Tamar say rightly, “No such thing ought to be done 
in Israel” (2 Sam. 13:12)? And did not Isaiah justly utter warnings 


against the influences from East and West (Isa. 2:6)? But the 
main question is the following: Is the political and, especially, the 
cultural importance of a country dependent upon its external extent ? 
How small were the Greek states compared with the Persian empire, 
and yet they successfully opposed that colossus. Again, has the 
intellectual influence of the Hellenic peoples been in proportion to 
their numerical smallness? No, the dwarf in external extent has 
become a giant in his importance for civilization. Or can the possi- 
bility of the independent civilization of Israel be questioned by 
referring to the example of Switzerland, as does H. Winckler ?5¢ 
To this replies Oettli,55 no doubt with entire justice, that though 
Switzerland has received “decisive impulses from the great civilized 
states between which it lies,” it in the main has followed its own 
genius, and in more modern times has even itself imparted impulses 

53 H. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, p. 5. 

54 Abraham als Babylonier, etc. (1903), p. 12. 


55 Beweis des Glaubens (1904), p. 120. Cf. my booklet, Die Babylonische Gefan- 
genschajt der Bibel als beendet erwiesen (Stuttgart: Max Rielmann, 1905). 
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in different directions. And was it not seen in the case of Greece, 
that, as a conquered land, it gave laws to the victorious Roman 
Empire? The same may have been the purpose of the Yahweh- 
people in the moral and religious sphere of civilization. And it 
has been that. 

So also from this external point of view the religious preponderance 
of the Old Testament cannot be disputed, and therefore it is to be 
hoped that this latest phase of the Babylon-Bible discussion also 
be its last, and that the prophetic core of the old Hebrew literature 
will in the future be acknowledged as a most important leaven in 
human civilization. 





THE SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
PENITENTIARY 


CHARLES H. HASKINS 
Harvard University 


In the later Middle Ages the papal pentitentiary was one of the 
most significant institutions of the central government of the Roman 
church. Originally simply the means for the administration of 
penance for the pilgrims and penitents who came to Rome, the sphere 
of the penitentiary was greatly extended in the course of the thirteenth 
century by the various decretals which reserved to the Pope the sole 
power of absolution and dispensation in the case of a large number 
of violations of ecclesiastical law and thus drew to Rome an ever- 
growing stream of offenders from every part of Catholic Christendom. 
To most of these petitions for relief it was quite impossible, and 
indeed unnecessary, for the Pope to give personal attention; the 
greater part of his jurisdiction was delegated to various officials, 
and finally to a cardinal major penitentiary, who had under him 
various minor penitentiaries, an expert doctor of canon law, and a 
whole body of clerical subordinates—procuratores, scriptores, correc- 
lores, sigillatores, distributores, etc.—the whole forming by the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century a distinct and well-organized bureau 
of the papal administration. Down to the year 1569, when it was 
forced to give up its jurisdiction over the jorum externum and confine 
itself to the forum conscientiae, this bureau was a very busy body, 
and it deserves study not only as a branch of the papal government, 
but also as an influence of the first importance upon the moral life 
of Europe. 

Unfortunately, the existing accounts of the penitentiary are far 
from satisfactory. There is no monograph on the subject,* and the 
standard manuals and encyclopedias of ecclesiastical law and institu- 
tions give no adequate idea of the development of the penitentiary, 

tPetra, De Sacra Poenitentiaria A postolica (Rome, 1712), is of very little use. 
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and treat with the greatest brevity the earlier and much more interest- 
ing period of its history.2 Even the last twenty-five years, when 
research in the Vatican archives has been so fruitful for the study 
of every other phase of the history and organization of the church 
in the later Middle Ages, have produced comparatively little upon 
the penitentiary. Some light has, it is true, been thrown upon the 
formularies* and taxes of the office, but no systematic explorations 
have been undertaken. Quite recently—indeed, since the present 
study was begun—indications have appeared of renewed interest 
in the history of the penitentiary,’ and there is reason to expect 
that the subject will soon receive from scholars something of the 
attention that it deserves. So long, however, as the sources remain 
for the most part unknown and unpublished, work must be carried 
on at a considerable disadvantage; and the present paper has been 
prepared in the belief that, as matters now stand, investigation can 
be most rapidly advanced by giving a general survey of the manuscript 
and printed material available for the history of the penitentiary, 
and noting some of the directions in which research can most profitably 
be pursued. ent 

2 The fullest accounts are in Phillips, Kirchenrecht (Regensburg, 1864), Vol. VI, 
pp. 508-26; Hinschius, Kirchenrecht (Berlin, 1869), Vol. I, pp..427-32; von Scherer, 
Handbuch des Kirchenrechts (Graz, 1886), Vol. I, pp. 498-500; Moroni, Dizionario 
di Erudizione Storico-ecclesiastica (Venice, 1851), Vol. LII, pp. 58-80. See also 
Lea’s introduction to his Formulary (see below) and his History of Auricular Con- 
fession and Indulgences (Philadelphia, 1896), Vol. II, pp. 161-67. As a sample of 


the treatment in the encyclopedias see the single sentence devoted to the subject in 
Hauck-Herzog, Realencyclopddie3, XI, p. 181. 

3 Lea, A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century (Phila- 
delphia, 1892); Eubel, “Der Registerband des Cardinalgrosspénitentiars Bente- 
venga,” Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, Vol. LXIV (1890), pp. 3-69; Lecacheux, 
“Un formulaire de la pénitencerie apostolique au temps du Cardinal Albornoz,”’ 
Mélanges de Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Vol. XVIII (1898), pp. 37-49- 

4 Denifle, “Die Alteste Taxrolle der apostolischen Pénitentiarie,” Archiv fir 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, Vol. IV (1888), pp. 201-38; Lea, 
“The Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary,” English Historical Review, Vol. VIII (1893), 
pp- 424-38. 

S$ Giller, “Zur Geschichte der papstlichen Pénitentiarie unter Clemens VI.,” 
Rémische Quartalschrift, Vol. XVII (1903), pp. 413-17; Lang, “ Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der apostolischen Pénitentiarie im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert,” Mittheilungen des Instituts 
jiir dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Erganzungsband VII (1904), pp. 20-43; cf. 
also his Acta Salzburgo-Aquilejensia (in the “Quellen und Forschungen zur éster- 
reichischen Kirchengeschichte,” Graz, 1903), Vol.:I, p. xci. 
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In examining the sources for the history of the papal penitentiary 
the investigator is seriously hampered at the outset by the fact that 
the archives of the penitentiary are not open to examination and 
are likely to remain permanently closed to historical research. How 
much of value for the medizval period is thereby withheld it is impos- 
sible to say, but the loss, though serious, is not fatal. Besides the 
material contained in the records of other departments of the papal 
administration, and the documents sent out from the penitentiary 
in the natural course of business, so much from the archives of the 
penitentiary itself has in one way and another wandered from its 
natural home into the library and archives of the Vatican and other 
depositories, that a body of sources of considerable extent and variety 
is available for illustrating the organization and activities of this 
bureau. As an organized department of the papal administration 
the penitentiary, like the Camera, was an offshoot of the chancery, 
and as such it naturally tended to adopt a similar form of organization 
and to keep its records in the same general way. So, like the chancery, 
the penitentiary had its originals and its registers, its manuals and 
formularies and tariffs of fees; and comparison of the similar types 
is well worth following out. The accessible records of the peniten- 
tiary, however, aré much less abundant than those of the chancery, 
and in some fields documents seem to be almost entirely lacking. 

In the first place, no one has yet attempted to collect or study the 
original letters issued from the penitentiary. Inasmuch as these 
related to individuals rather than to institutions and were of an essen- 
tially temporary sort, the chances of their preservation are much less 
than in the case of the bulls which emanated from the chancery; 
but if efforts are made, it ought to be possible to get together from 
the larger European archives and libraries a fair number of 
original acts of the penitentiary. The originals published from the 
archives at Vienna by Lang®’—the only editor of papal documents 
who appears to have paid any attention to the penitentiary—show 
what we may expect when work in this direction is seriously under- 
taken. The earliest original which I have noted is a letter of the 
year 1217 issued under the seal of the penitentiary Nicholas of 


6 Lang, Acta Salzburgo-Aquilejensia, Vol. I, Nos. 34d, 536, 139¢, 229a, 283ab, 
292b, 3394, 372a, 389a. Cf. the introduction, pp. xxi, xci. 
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Casamari to those who accompanied Louis of France on his expedition 
to England.’ 

Concerning the registers of the penitentiary we are at present 
in almost total ignorance. Whereas the registers of the chancery 
are preserved in a practically continuous series since 1198, it is 
impossible to say when the penitentiary began to keep registers of 
its letters, or how many of such registers are now in existence. No 
doubt this is one of the points upon which the archives of the bureau 
could throw most light. The constitution of Benedict XII, which 
provides in much detail for the organization and procedure of the 
penitentiary,® says nothing in regard to the registration of its acts; 
but the numerous letters contained in the formularies of the bureau 
presuppose some regular method of preserving them. We know that 
registers of letters and petitions were regularly kept in the time of 
Eugene IV, but we also know that these registers were not complete, 
for a bull of July 1, 1438, ordered that certain types of letters and 
petitions which had not previously been registered should henceforth 
be copied into the regular books.® The only register to which attention 
has so far been called is a manuscript of Cardinal Bentevenga, pub- 


7 Archives Nationales, J. 655, published by Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des chartes 
(Paris, 1863), Vol. I, p. 450, No. 1241. For other seals of the penitentiary see Teulet, 
Vol. III, p. 417, No. 4423; Douét d’Arcq; Collection de sceaux (Paris, 1867), Nos. 
6247-50; Lang, Joc. cit., Nos. 34d, 229a. An original dispensation of 1454 is noted 
by Pastor, Geschichte der Papste+, Vol. I, p. 769, n. 1. See also the act of Egidius, 
penitentiary of Innocent IV, inserted in a bull of Alexander IV in Bourel de la Ronciére, 
Régestes d@’ Alexander IV (Paris, 1902), No. 25. 


8 Constitution Im agro dominico, edited by Denifle, Archiv - Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichie, Vol. IV, p. 209. 


9 “Recensentes quod ex eo quod nonnulle littere per penitentiariam nostram 
petentibus concedi solite, videlicet que absolutionem ab excommunicationis sententia 
aut dispensationem super irregularitate continent et que de sententiis generalibus pro 
presentibus in forma assertive et Si inveneris pro absentibus et que Licet non credat 
vel recolat pro eisdem presentibus et absentibus et que declaratorie nuncupantur, 
sive earum supplicationes, non registrabantur, de quibus cum forte eas perdi con- 
tingeret sufficiens in Romana curia vel alibi fides fieri non poterat; Voluimus et ordi- 
navimus quod predicte sicut alie eiusdem penitentiarie littere sive earum supplicationes 
in libris solitis extunc inantea debite registrarentur prout iam registrantur.”—Bull — 
Prudens paterjamilias of July 1, 1438. Vatican Library, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 
3094, f. 88; MS Lat. 5744, f. 101 v; MS Reg. Svec. 1796, f. 133Vv. 
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lished by Eubel,*° which contains various documents issued by him 
as major penitentiary between the years 1279 and 1289. Even this 
volume, analogous in some ways to the registers of cardinal legates 
which have come down from the thirteenth century,"* is not properly 
a register, but, as its editor has pointed out, has rather the character 
of a formulary, being designed to present significant types of docu- 
ments rather than to record the activity of an office. 

While, then, there is but little that is available in the form of 
originals or registers, we are much more fortunately situated in regard 
to the ordinary working-tools of the bureau, from which information 
concerning its organization and practice must chiefly be sought. 
Every scriptor was required, within two months after he entered 
upon his duties, to provide himself with a copy of the tax-list of the 
penitentiary and of the papal constitutions relating to it, and within 
six months he was obliged to possess a copy of the faculties and 
concessions defining the powers of the major and minor penitentiaries, 
as they were to be found in the Liber penitentiarie, as well as the official 
formulary of the penitentiary and the formulary of minor letters.*? 
We must now inquire what these various works were, and how they 
have come down to us. 

10 Eubel, “Der Registerband des Cardinalgrosspénitentiars Bentevenga,” Archiv 
jiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, Vol. LXIV (1890), pp. 3-69. For a similar formulary 


drawn up from the register of Cardinal Albornoz, see the Mélanges de l' Ecole Fran- 
caise de Rome, Vol. XVIII (1898), pp. 37-49- 

11Levi, Registri dei Cardinali Ugolino d’Ostia e Ottaviano degli Ubaldini, Rome, 
1890 (in the “Fonti per la Storia d’Italia”). Hampe, “Aus einem Register des Car- 
dinals Ottobonus von S. Adrian,” Neues Archiv, Vol. XXII, pp. 337-72; Graham, 
“Letters of Cardinal Ottoboni,” English Historical Review, Vol. XV (1900), pp. 
87-120. Register of Guido de Sabina, legate in England in 1264, in Heidemann, 
Papst Clemens.IV. (Miinster, 1903), pp. 182-248. 

12 “Ttem quilibet scriptor novus infra duorum mensium spacium a die receptionis 
sue copiam constitutionis felicis recordationis domini Benedicti pape xii et copiam 
taxationum litterarum penitentiarie et aliarum constitutionum super officio peniten- 
tiarie editarum et edendarum, et infra quatuor mensium spacium a lapsu dictorum 
mensium computando potestatem maioris et minorum penitentiarorum et conces- 
siones de generali et de speciali que scripte sunt in libro penitentiarie, necnon formu- 
larium litterarum penitentiarie correctum et reformatum de mandato felicis recorda- 
tionis domini Benedicti pape xii predicti formularium quoque litterarum 
minoris officii penitentiarie infra eundem terminum quatuor mensium teneantur habere, 
et pro posse alia que eis ad usum et exercicium dicti officii fuerint opportuna.”— 
Ravenna, MS 470, f. 26v; Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 2663, f. 36v. 
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From the account just given of the contents of the Liber peni- 
tentiarie it seems clear that this name was applied to a kind of manual 
for the use of the bureau which resembled in some respects the 
Liber provincialis of the chancery." In some of the manuscripts 
of this manual it is called a “formulary,” but the name is plainly 
incorrect, as the compilation is not a set of forms, but a collection 
of acts of Popes and penitentiaries relating to the jurisdiction and 
functions of the office. There are three principal editions of this 
manual, belonging respectively to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. The first was issued April 8, 1338, by direction 
of Benedict XII, in connection with his reorganization of the bureau.'s 
It begins with this Pope’s new statute for the penitentiary—the 
constitution Jn agro dominico—and the new tax-list prepared by 
his authority.*° These are followed by the privileges of the peni- 
tentiaries, the regulations adopted by them for their own government, 
and a calendar of the days when they do not sit to hear confessions.*? 
Then comes a document of prime importance, the so-called Summa 
of Nicholas IV, issued in 1291 and modified to some extent by the 
Popes of the next half-century, which defines the powers of the major 

13 On which see Erler, Der Liber Cancellariae A postolicae vom Jahre 1380 (Leipzig, 
1888); Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, Vol. I, pp. 253 ff.; and Tangl, Die papstlichen 
Kanzleiordnungen (Innsbruck, 1894). 

14 “Formulare penitenciariorum editum in Avinione ex ordinacione et mandato 
sanctissimi domini nostri domini Benedicti divina providencia pape xii sexto ydus 
aprilis pontificatus eiusdem anno quarto.’”—Vatican Library, MS Reg. Svec. 1796, 
f. 1; Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 3994, f. 1; MS Lat. 5744, f. 3; University of Rome, 


MS 1109, f. 3. In MS 583 of the library of the University of Graz, ff. 1, 3o0v, it is 
called “liber seu formularius.” 


1§ This redaction is found in MS Lat. 415 of the Hofbibliothek at Vienna, ff. 1-37v 
(fourteenth century, parchment, 121 folii), where it precedes the formulary proper of 
Benedict XII, and in two manuscripts of the fourteenth century in the library of the 
University of Graz: MS 583, paper, completed in 1393 (cf. Lang, Beitrage, p. 23, 
note, where the number is wrongly given as 538); and MS 1430, parchment, 108 
folii, written before 1381 and containing some additional matter (evidently not seen 
by Lang). It also forms the first part of the later redactions of the Liber in all the 
MSS cited below. See also MS Vat. Lat.-6290, ff. 4-42v; MS. Ottoboni 333, ff. 83ff. 

16 Both are printed by Denifle in the Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte 
des Mittelalters, Vol. IV, pp. 209 ff. On the tax-list see below, p. 444. 

17 Thus in MS Vat. Lat. 3994: f. 18v, “Privilegia penitentiariorum;” f. 19, 
“Secuntur ordinationes penitentiariorum ad bonum regimen eorundem;” f. 23v, 
“Quibus diebus penitentiarii non sedent.” 
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and minor penitentiaries, and enumerates the cases which fall within 
their respective spheres of activity."* ‘The second redaction’? starts 
with the manual as it existed in the time of Benedict XII, and carries 
it through the next hundred years, adding the new concessions and 
reservations of the Popes and the statutes of the major penitentiaries, 
as well as various extracts from the canon law, from Gratian to the 
Clementines, dealing with matters which concerned particularly 
the duties of the penitentiary.2° The manuscripts close with the 
legislation of Eugene IV for the penitentiary and the statutes of the 
major penitentiary, Jordanus Orsini.** The third redaction is a 

18 This forms the central point of Lang’s Beitrége zur Geschichte der apostolischen 
Pénitentiarie. 

19 The redaction made in the time of Eugene IV is found in the following Vatican 
MSS of the fifteenth century: Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 5744, paper, 106 folii (f. 
104v, “Explicit formulare totum Deo gratias. Fuit completum die ii* Augusti anno 
domini Me? cccc® xlix® Rome)”. MS Lat. 3994, parchment, go folii, formerly (f. gov) 
the property of a cardinal of Santa Croce (probably Dominicus Capranica, to whom 
MS Ravenna 470 likewise belonged). Reg. Svec. MS 1796, paper, not foliated, but 
containing 140 folii. This redaction also forms the first part of the sixteenth-century 
redactions mentioned below, in one of which the signature of the scribe has been copied 
(University of Rome, MS 1109, f. 87): “Ad mandatum reverendorum dominorum 
penitentiariorum minorum domini nostri pape ego minimus frater Michael Benedicti 
ordinis Cisterciensis transcripsi formulare istud ab antiquo officii penitentiariorum 
formulario fideliter integre et complecte. Florentii anno domini M® cccc® xl, die 
xxiii septembris, pontificatus domini nostri domini Eugenii pape quarti anno decimo, 
existente priore penitentiariorum fratre Rodolfo Johannis de civitatis (sic) Castelli.” 

20 Some of these additions are found in MSS of the first redaction of the Liber 
(MSS Graz, 583, f. 18, and 1430, ff. 65, 65v: “Explicit formularius penitentiarie. 
Incipit decretum abbreviatum”’), and are noted by Lang, Beitraége, pp. 24-29. Worthy 
of note is the statute of the major penitentiary, John, cardinal priest of SS. Nereo and 
Achilleo, dated July 18, 1374. MS Vat. 3994, f. 81; MS Reg. Svec. 1796, f. 122. 

at “Sequitur institutio penitentiariorum sub certo numero per dominum Eugenium 
quartum et de privilegiis immunitatibus exemptionibus per eundem dominum papam 
eisdem penitentiariis concessis. Eugenius episcopus servus servorum Dei. Ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam. Ad sacram Petri .sedem . ... Datum Florentie anno incarnationis 
dominice millesimo quadringentesimo tricesimo quinto, decimo septimo kalendas 
novembris,. pontificatus nostri anno quinto. 

“Sequitur statutum et ordinatio reverendissimi domini Jordani de Ursinis misera- 
tione divina episcopi Sabinensis cardinalis et maioris penitentiarii domini pape Eugenii 
iiii super receptione et examinatione minorum penitentiariorum. In nomine Domini 
Amen. Die quinta decima mensis octobris anno domini M® cccc tricesimo 


“Hic sequuntur bulle emolumentorum assignatorum penitentiariis per sanctis- 
simum dominum nostrum Eugenium papam quartum. Eugenius episcopus servus 
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copy of the second,?? which takes up the continuation with the bull 
Provida Romani of Sixtus IV, November 1, 1473, and ends with 
a breve of Julius III of March 1, 1552.3 

Different from any of these redactions, and containing some 
additional material, is a kind of manual prefixed to the formulary 
which was prepared by Walter of Strassburg at the beginning of the 
Schism and used far into the fifteenth century. Besides a provincial 
and the In agro dominico and tax-list, this contains various consti- 
tutiones et statuta officii, rules to be observed in drawing up letters, 
and the detailed series of concessions to the major penitentiaries 
and their substitutes under Urban V, Gregory XI, and Urban VI,4 
supplemented in one manuscript by faculties and constitutions of 
Popes from Nicholas V to Paul II.s 

The capital importance of the Liber penitentiarie for the history 
of the penitentiary is at once evident from this brief indication of 
servorum Dei dilectis filiis collegio minorum penitentiariorum capellanorum nostrorum 
curiam Romanam sequentium salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Devotionis 
vestre sinceritas .... Datum Florentie anno incarnationis dominice millesimo 
quadringentesimo tricesimo quinto, decimo septimo kalendas novembris, pontificatus 
nostri anno quinto. 

“Sequitur bulla secunde gratie eisdem minoribus penitentiariis facta per dominum 
nostrum Eugenium papam quartum. Eugenius episcopus servus servorum Dei. Ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam. Prudens paterfamilias .... Datum Ferrarie anno 
incarnationis dominice millesimo quadringentesimo tricesimo octavo, kalendis julii, 
anno octavo.” 

Fondo Vaticano, MSS Lat. 3994, ff. 83v-88; 5744, ff. 95-102v; 6347, ff. 195- 
202; MS Reg. Svec. 1796, ff. 126v-135v. For collating these MSS. I am indebted to 
the abbé J. Fraikin. 

22 “ Hucusque durat liber Vaticanae Bibliothecae.” MS Vat. Lat. 6347, f. 204v. 
Cf. the signature at the end of this portion of MS 119 of the University of Rome, printed 
above, note Ig. 

23 The redaction which brings the manual down to the pontificate of Julius III, is 
found in the Vatican library, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 6347, ff. 99-235; in the Vatican 
archives, Biblioteca Borghese, Ser. IV., No. 14, paper, 127 folii; and in the library 
of the University of Rome, MS 119, paper, 115 folii. The last-named MS is cited 
by Petra, De Sacra Poenitentiaria A postolica, but he plainly made small use of it. 

24 Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 2663, ff. 4-71; MS Lat. 5737, ff. 1-63; 
Ravenna MS 470, ff. 1-52, and cf. ff. 264v-311v. On these MSS see below, note 74. 

Attention should also be called to the “Beilage A” to Lang’s Beitrdge, printed 
from a MS in Graz, and to the material from the years 1429 to 1461 in the MS of the 
Lumen Conjessorum in the library of St. Peter’s (Rémische Quartalschrijt, Vol. XI, 
P- 273)- 

2s MS Ravenna 470, the first two (unnumbered) folii. 
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its contents. Nowhere else can we trace the organization of the 
bureau and the functions of its various officials, as they were developed 
and modified at the hands of successive Popes and major peniten- 
tiaries—a field of investigation in which almost everything still 
remains to be done. But while the Liber penitentiarie shows us the 
structure of the institution, it is to the formularies that we must 
turn for its actual workings as an element in the moral government 
of the Papacy. Before the formularies can be used to advantage, 
it is, however, necessary to distinguish the different types and the 
successive redactions in which they appear. 

The earliest known formulary of the penitentiary is the Forme 
Romane curie composite a magistro Thomasio bone memorie presbitero 
cardinali super casibus penitentie, discovered and published by 
Henry C. Lea in 1892.7 As this has been printed in full, with 
elaborate introduction and notes, it is not necessary to dwell upon 
its contents here further than to say that it is a general collection 
of forms of letters for the use of the officers of the penitentiary, com- 
prising 355 forms, distributed under 179 rubrics, which cover the 
various types of cases coming before the bureau in its administration 
of penance. In many of the forms the statement of the facts of the 
case is fairly full and. specific, so that characteristic traits of the social 
and moral conditions of the time appear more frequently than in 
the later formularies. Lea assigns the forms to the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century, and ascribes the authorship of the collection 
to Jacobus Thomasius Gaetanus, cardinal priest of S. Clemente 
from 1295 to 1300. The editor’s conclusion regarding the period 
to which the forms belong is sound, and perhaps sufficiently definite, 
although in the case of such letters as furnish specific indications 
of date the chronological limits may be drawn somewhat closer. 
With one possible exception,?’ there is no reason why any of these 

26 Lea, A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century (Phila- 
delphia, 1892). I have collated the text with the manuscript in Mr. Lea’s possession, 
and have searched without success for other copies. It is remarkable that the only 


manuscript which has been found of the earliest known monument of the penitentiary 
should be in Philadelphia. . 

27 No. CXXI may very well be anterior to 1234, when the principle involved 
received its final formulation in the Decretals of Gregory IX (C. 9 X. de cons. et aff., 
IV, 14; ed. Friedberg, Vol. II, col. 704). Cf. Thaner, in Gottingische Gelehrte Anseigen, 
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should necessarily be placed before 1234, while those which mention 
the novum jus of Gregory IX** and the legateship of the archbishop 
of Ravenna in the Holy Land?® cannot be earlier than this year. 
Subsequent events to which reference is made are the town and gown 
riot at Orleans in 1236,3° the levy of 1238 for the aid of the Latin 
empire," and the troubles with the king of Portugal3? in 1238 and 
1239. The forms addressed to Robert le Bougre fall after 1233, and 
probably after 1235.33 The latest dates4 which we are compelled 
to assign to any of the forms appears to be the vacancy in the see of 
Lisbon in 1243 and the beginning of 1244.55 On the other hand, 
of the cardinals mentioned, John of S. Prassede3® died in 1245, 
Jacobus of Palestrina3’? in 1244, and Thomas of Capua%® in 1239, 
1893, p. 901. The problem was an old one in Dalmatia; Richter, Kirchenrechi® 
(Leipzig, 1886), p. 1088, n. 18. 

I can see no decisive ground for Lea’s identification of the bishop of Norwich 
to whom No. LXXVI is addressed with Bishop Pandulph, who died in 1226. 

28 No. LI. 29 No. LXIII. 

3° No. XV, 3. Lea relates this to the troubles with the Pastoureaux in 1251, 
but there was a serious disturbance in 1236, and the dates of the other letters in the 
collection make it more likely that the reference is to thisevent. See Fournier, Statuts 
et priviléges des universités frangaises (Paris, 1890), Vol. I, p. 3. 

3t No. LXIV. Cf. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903), p. 284. 

32 No. XCI. No. VI, 2, was probably issued after the vacancy in the see of 
Burgos which extended from 1238 to 1240, and No. VII in the vacancy at Limoges 
between 1236 and 1240. 

33 Nos. XXXV, 1, 2; XXXVIII, 2. See Haskins, “Robert le Bougre and the 
Beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern France,” American Historical Review, 
Vol. VII (1902), pp. 437-57, 631-52. 

34 Lea (p. xxxiii) assigns No. XLI to 1255 or later, but Fredericq has shown that 
the papal constitution here cited was issued as early as 1231 (Corpus Inquisitionis 
Neerlandicae, Ghent, 1896, Vol. II, No. 21). 

35 No. XCI, 2. The interdict mentioned in this form was laid early in 1238 and 
remained in force until the following year. The bishop’s death would seem to have 
occurred early in 1243, as the dispute over the choice of his successor had gone on for 
some time before October of that year and was not settled until March 1, 1244. See 
Raynaldi, Annales, 1238, Nos. 48-51, 1239, Nos. 59-63; Potthast, Regesta, Nos. 
10966, 11162; Berger, Régestes d’Innocent IV (Paris, 1884), Vol. I, No. 521; Eubel, 
Hierarchia Catholica (Miinster, 1898), p. 535. 

36 Nos. LXIV; LXVI, 2; LXVII. 

37 Nos. LXXVI, 2; LXXXVI. His legateship in Hungary was in 1232 and 
1233; if he was still bishop-elect when No. LXXVI, 2, was issued, this form would 
be anterior to his consecration in 1235. 
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while Gaufredus of S. Mark’s*® was translated to the see of Sabina 
in 1239. The letter addressed to the Franciscan general Elias‘° 
obviously antedates his deposition in 1239, and the mention of the 
proposed crusade of Simon de Montfort‘? cannot be later than 
the earlier months of 1240. So far as it is possible to judge the 
collection as a whole from the forms which can be dated with some 
degree of accuracy, it falls within the years 1234 and 1243; indeed, 
as only one case carries us beyond 1240, we may say that practically 
all of the datable matter belongs to the latter half of the pontificate 
of Gregory IX.4? 

The attribution of the formulary to Jacobus Thomasius Gaetanus 
seems to rest solely upon the name Thomasius, but, as a matter of 
fact, this cardinal was currently known as Jacobus and not as Thom- 
asius.48 There is nothing to connect him with the penitentiary, 
Matthias of Acquasparta having been major penitentiary during his 
cardinalate; and it would be quite remarkable that anyone should 
make up a formulary at the end of the thirteenth century from material 
more than fifty years old without including any of the forms of the 
later thirteenth century which appear in such numbers in the for- 
mulary of Benedict XII. It is much more natural to seek the author 


of the collection in the period to which the forms belong, and in the 
person of the only cardinal priest of the name in that period, the 
well-known Thomas of Capua,‘4 cardinal priest of S. Sabina from 
38 Nos. XXVIII, 3; LXIII; LXVI; CXLV, 2; CLXXII, 7. See below, n. 45. 
39 No. XXXIV, 3, where the MS has G. as the cardinal’s initial. 
4° No. CL. 


41 No. XXXV, 2. See American Historical Review, Vol. VII, p. 639, n. 6. 

42 In the MS the formulary of the penitentiary follows immediately after a body 
of Forme Romane curie super beneficiis et questionibus, which occupies the first seventy- 
nine folii. This extensive collection contains a great variety of forms of dispensations, 
indults, collations to benefices, etc., of the time of Gregory IX and Innocent IV; at 
the end several folii are given up to the privileges granted by Honorius III to the 
Teutonic Knights. 

43 Kirsch, Die Finanzverwaltung des Kardinalkollegiums (Miinster, 1895), pp. 
58, 102, 103, 114, 115, 120, 121, 124; Baumgarten, Die Camera Collegii Cardinalium 
(Leipzig, 1898), pp. 105, 108, 130, 131, 132. 

44 He is styled magister in various manuscripts of his Summa (Archiv fiir Litteratur- 
und Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 1; pp. 36, 361); Thomas and Thomasius are often inter- 
changed in the thirteenth century. Eubel, Hierarchia, p. 4, following an unsupported 
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1216 to 1239. He appears five times in the formulary,*s more often 
than any other cardinal, as receiving letters or transmitting the 
Pope’s instructions in affairs of the penitentiary; and from a chron- 
icler who speaks of him as acting in the place of the Pope in hearing 
confessions and granting absolution to offenders in 1223, it is clear 
that he was, in that year at least, the chief official of the penitentiary.*® 
When we consider further that he was skilled in the art of composition 
above all other members of the Curia‘? and was the author of a 
popular Summa Dictaminis,** we need have no further hesitation 
in concluding that he was the author of the formulary of the peni- 
tentiary published by Lea, and in speaking of it henceforth as the 
formulary of Thomas of Capua. 

Furthermore, there is good reason for thinking that this formulary 
came to be known in the penitentiary as the “original formulary” of 
the office, for a scriptor et corrector of the late fourteenth century, 
Walter of Strassburg, speaks of the “correction of the original for- 


statement of Ciacconius, gives the date of his death as August 22, 1243, but Richard 
of San Germano, who ought to know, says he died August 18, 1239 (Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, Vol. XIX, p. 378), and most recent writers accept 
Richard’s statement. See Béhmer-Ficker, Regesta, No. 2271; Fehling, Kaiser Frie- 
drich II und die rimischen Cardindle (Berlin, 1901), p. 78. The fact that two or 
three of the letters in the formulary seem subsequent to 1239 does not invalidate the 
conclusion that the body of the collection is the work of Thomas of Capua. 

45 Nos. XXVIII, 3; LXIII; LXVI; CXLV, 2; CLXXII, 7. Cf. Souchon, in 
Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. LXXIII, p. 87. 

46 “Qui summi vice pontificis peccamina punit. 

Dic Jacobo, pape vice qui delicta reorum 
Audit, et absolvit confessos rite reatus, 
-  Congrua diversis adhibens medicamina morbis.”’ 

Guillaume le Breton, Philippéide, XII, ll. 721-38 (ed. Delaborde, Paris, 1885, p. 
376). As Delaborde points out, there is here a confusion of name between Cardinal 
Thomas and the citizen Jacobus at whose house he was staying in Segni. His name 
and title appear correctly in two other narratives of the same incident, which do not, 
however, mention his connection with the penitentiary: “Chronicon Turonense,” 
Historiens de France, Vol. XVIII, p. 304; Gilles de Pontoise, in Duchesne, Historiae 
Francorum Scriptores, Vol. V, p. 260. 

47 “Melior dictator de curia.””—Salimbene, Chronica (Parma, 1857), pp. 66, 194. 

48 There are numerous manuscripts; extracts have been published by Hahn, 
Collectio Monumentorum (Brunswick, 1724), and by Hormayr, in the Archiv fir 
Geographie, Historie, etc., 1821, Nos. 129 ff. 
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mulary of the penitentiary” by the commission appointed by Benedict 
XII whose labors resulted in the so-called “new formulary” of that 
Pope.4® The close relation between these two collections, both in 
contents and arrangement, makes it altogether likely that the earlier 
formed the basis of the later,5° and until some other formulary anterior 
to that of Benedict XII shall have been discovered, we are justified 
in assuming that we have been dealing with the earliest formulary 
of the penitentiary, or at least with what came to pass for such in the 
bureau itself. 

The “correction and reformation” of the official formulary of 
the penitentiary under Benedict XII was a natural part of the measures 
taken by this Pope for the reorganization of the bureau. The task 
was intrusted to a commission of doctors of canon and civil law, 
composed of the cardinal major penitentiary, Gaucelinus; Gotius, 
patriarch of Constantinople; Jacobus, bishop of Brescia; and Wil- 
liam, abbot of Montolieu.* No date of publication accompanies the 
revised formulary, but inasmuch as Benedict’s new constitution for 
the penitentiary and the new tax-list were promulgated April 8, 
1338,5? it is probable that the closely related formulary was issued at 

49 “Post correctionem formularii originalis penitenciarie domini nostri pape de 
mandato felicis recordationis domini Benedicti pape xii per bone memorie dominos 
Gaucelinum . . . .’—Formulary of Walter of Strassburg, Vatican Library, Fondo 
Vaticano, MS 2663, f. 72. See the passage in full below, note 73. 

Lang (Beitrage, p. 26, note) infers from the Incipit of the formulary of Benedict 
XII (see below) that the “‘novum formularium” existed before its revision under 
that Pope. This is a possible inference from the language used, but the passage just 


cited shows that this interpretation is wrong, and that it was the revision which pro- 
duced the “new formulary.” 

s° The obvious relation between the specimens of Benedict’s formulary published 
by Denifle in 1888 (see below) and certain of the forms in Lea’s Formulary was noticed 
when the latter collection was first published. See Friedberg in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
recht, Vol. III (1893), p. 73; Thaner in Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893, p. 901; 
and cf. Haskins in American Historical Review, Vol. VII (1902), p. 440, n. 2. 

st “TIncipit novum formularium officii penitenciarie domini pape correctum et 
reformatum de speciali mandato domini Benedicti pape xii per reverendos in Christo 
patres dominos Gaucelinum episcopum Albanensem, Gocium patriarcham Constan- 
tinopolitanum, Jacobum episcopum Brixiensem, et Guillelmum abbatem monasterii 
Montis Olivi, professores iuris canonici et civilis.’”—Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS 
Lat. 5959, f. 13; Vienna, MS 415, f. 45. Also, but without the name of the abbot of 
Montolieu, in MS Ottoboni 333, f. 1 (really f. 7); Bibliothéque Nationale, MS Lat. 
4323, f. 10. The MSS of Tours and Avignon have no such Incipit. 


52 Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 220, 236. 
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the same time. In any event, it cannot have been published before 
February 20, 1336, the date of the consecration of Gotius as patri- 
arch,53 or after December 18, 1338, when he and Abbot William were 
raised to the cardinalate; indeed it can hardly be later than July, 
1338, when Gotius was sent as legate to Sicily54. Denifle dis- 
covered a copy of this formulary in 1888 at Tours, and pub- 
lished some indication of its contents,5s but as this manu- 
script had no title or Incipit, he did not discern its authorship 
and date, which he might have found, to go no further, in two manu- 
scripts of the Vatican. I have seen five other manuscripts of the 
formulary,’° and on the basis of these six—and perhaps others that 


53 Vidal, Lettres communes de Bénoit XII, No. 3695. 

54 Ibid., Nos. 6318, 6377-80, 6383-6407, 6479. 

58 Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, Vol. IV, pp. 205-9. 
Cf. Catalogue des MSS des Départements (Paris, 1900), Vol. XX XVII, p. 478. The 
MS, No. 594, is of the fourteenth century and contains 539 forms, of which the last 
nine are additions to the body of the formulary. The numbering of the forms does 


not agree with that in the Vatican and Vienna MSS, nor is the order always the same 
as in those. 


56 Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 5959, parchment, fourteenth century, 122 
folii. Ff. 1-9, table of contents. F. 13, “Incipit novum formularium. .. .” F. 110 
(after No. 529), “Et hic est finis formularii penitentiarie domini pape.” F. 122Vv, 
“Explicit novum formularium.” Five hundred and fifty numbered forms and twenty 
additional. This is one of the best MSS. 

Vienna, MS 415, fourteenth century, parchment, 121 folii. F. 38, “Incipiunt 
rubice (sic)... .” F. 45, “Incipit novum formularium... .” F. 111, “Et hic 
est finis formularii penitenciarie domini pape, Deo gratias Amen.” Then follows in 
red “Forme de novo addite et extravagantes.” F. 120v, “Explicit novum formularium 

.” F. 121, a letter of Franciscus de Aptis as major penitentiary to the dean of 
the church of SS. Simon and Jude in Goslar, dated Avignon, April 13, 1360. This 
MS resembles closely the preceding. On the contents of ff. 1-37, cf. above, note 13, 
and Lang, Beitrdge, pp. 23 ff. 

Vatican, MS Ottoboni 333, ff. 1-83, parchment, six numbered and 150 numbered 
folii. Last unnumbered folio, ‘Hoc opus patravit clericus Johannes a Bonis Sancti 
Flori dyocesis quadragesimo vi° anno.” F.1, “Incipit novum formularium ... .” 
The forms, which are not numbered, extend without a break to f. 83, and correspond 
with slight exceptions to those in the two preceding MSS. The MS also contains 
much of the material of the Liber penitentiarie and near the end (ff. 137—148v) a series 
of forty-six additional forms, chiefly in the name of Gaucelinus. This is not so 
good a MS as the two preceding; the rubrics are carelessly written, and are often 
inaccurate as summaries of the forms to which they refer. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS Lat. 4323, parchment,. fourteenth century, 
103 folii. The MS is incomplete at the beginning and at the end, where it breaks off 
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may have eluded me—it is to be hoped that someone will prepare a 
critical edition. The five hundred and thirty forms of which the 
formulary proper consists’? are grouped under rubrics which are 
generally the same and follow the same order as in the formulary of 
Thomas of Capua. Most of the forms of the earlier collection are 
reproduced with little or no change, except for the tendency to omit 
proper names and specific events which is characteristic of the trans- 
mission of all formularies through successive copies or redactions; 
but occasionally a form is marked as “superfluous,” “unsuitable,” 
or “‘useless.”5* Many of the new forms naturally reflect the events of 
the hundred years which have intervened since the days of Thomas 
of Capua. Constitutions of Clement IV, Gregory’ X, and Boniface 
VIII are cited,5® and among the various enemies of the Roman see we 
find Manfred, prince of Taranto, Guido of Montefeltro, Conrad of 
Antioch, Palezologus and the Genoese, Frederick of Aragon and the 
Sicilians.°° The names of two cardinal penitentiaries frequently 
appear, Matthias of Acquasparta,°* who seems to have followed 
Bentevenga in 1290,°? and his successor Gentilis.®5 


in the middle of No. 541, although the table of contents extends through No. 566 bis 
of the Vienna MS. The forms are numbered only as far as No. 42, where the hand 
changes. 

Avignon, MS 336, fourteenth century, paper, 55 folii. Except for the first five, 
which were evidently on a lost folio, the forms, none of which are numbered, corre- 
spond to those in the Vienna and Vatican MSS. Ff. 54-55v contain sixteen additional 
forms, some in the name of Gaucelinus, the last, in a different hand, but likewise of 
the fourteenth century, being a letter of the major penitentiary Stephen (evidently 
Stephen Alberti, who succeeded Gaucelinus in 1348) to the monastery of Fossanuova, 
which Labande in his description of the MS makes the curious slip of mistaking for 
“une bulle inédite du pape Etienne IX” (Catalogue des MSS des Départements, Vol. 
XXVII, p. 247). 

57 See the brief summary of contents given by Lang, Beitrage, pp. 42, 43. Accord- 
ing to Lang, Acta Salzburgo-Aquilejensia, Vol. I, p. xci, Dr. Pogatscher, of the Austrian 
Institute, is studying the Ottoboni MS. 

38 “Ista forma tanquam inepta fuit per dictos reprobata” (No. 2=Lea,I). “Hec 
forma fuit tanquam inutilis reprobata” (No. 86). “Superflua’” (Nos. 449 and 452— 
in MS Ottoboni 333 only, ff. 63, 63v). 

59 Nos. 289, 336, 362. Boniface VIII is also mentioned in Nos. 299 and 431. 
(The numbering is different in the Tours MS; cf. Denifle, op. cit., p. 208). 

6° Nos. 260-69 (in MS Tours, Nos. 229 ff.; cf. Denifle, op. cit., p. 207). 

6t Nos. 77, 134, 136, 139, 175, I91, 249, 251, 268-71, 351, 355, 361, 362, 365, 
367, 369, 436, 439, 457, 458, 460, 468, 469, 503. 

62 Lang, Beitrage, p. 23. 63 Nos. 76, 252, 277, 299, 311, 379, 440, 480. 
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The new formulary of Benedict XII needed very soon to be sup- 
plemented in order to provide for the demands of the office, and 
all the manuscripts contain at the end a greater or lesser number of 
Forme de novo addite et extravagantes.°4 These are generally in 
the name of Gaucelinus as penitentiary, but the appearance of his 
predecessor Berengar in two of them® shows that there were older 
forms of value which had not been included in. the new edition. 
Moreover, one manuscript contains a second collection of forty-six 
forms,® at least two of them subsequent to the death of Benedict XII 
in 1342, but the greater number still in the name of Gaucelinus, who 
remained in charge of the penitentiary until 1348.67 After his death 
it is more difficult to trace the additions made to the formulary, 
especially as the names of the penitentiaries of this time are rarely 
preserved in the formularies of the next period. We have individual 
acts of the successor of Gaucelinus, Stephen Alberti,®* and of Francis- 
cus de Aptis,°® as well as a sort of formulary drawn up for the use of 
Cardinal Albornoz on the basis of the register of his letters as major 
penitentiary in 1357 and 1358.7° The frequent concessions made by 
the Popes of this period involved the modification of old forms and the 
drawing up of new ones, until the number of these forme extravagantes, 
scattered about without order in various volumes and loose sheets, 
seriously complicated the work of the office. The difficulties of the 

64 The Vienna MS (f. 111) is the only one which contains this heading, but there 
is a break at this point in MS Vat. 5959, f. 109v, and MS Paris 4323, f. 99v. ‘There 


are ten additional forms in the Tours MS, forty in the Vatican and Vienna MSS, and 
fifty-five in the MS of Avignon. Part of the Paris MS is missing at the end. 


65 Nos. 549, 551- 

66 MS Ottoboni 333, ff. 137-148. Some of the forms are in the name of Frater 
Johannes or Frater . . On ff. 141v and 142v mention is made of Benedict as of 
blessed memory; on f. 143v is a form which falls before the death of Louis the Bavarian 
in 1347. One of these forms is printed by Lang, Acta Salzburgo-Aquilejensia, Vol. I, 
p. 171, No. 226. 

67 Lang, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 300, No. 389a. 

68 MS Avignon 336, f. 55v. For the date when Stephen is found in office, see 
the document in Lang, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 300, No. 390. 

69 MS Vienna 415, f. 121. Cf. MS Vat. 2663, ff. 112-117v. 

7° Preserved in the papers of Albornoz in the College of Spain at Bologna and 
analyzed by Lecacheux in the Mélanges de Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Vol. XVIII 
(1898), pp. 37-49. Cf. also Filippini in the Stud? Storici, Vol. VIII (1899), p. 498. 
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bureau were greatly increased for the Roman obedience at the begin- 
ning of the Schism, when the old scriptores withdrew from Rome.?* 

Accordingly, under Urban VI, a scriptor et corrector of the peni- 
tentiary, Walter of Strassburg, “ working in haste because of the great 
and evident necessity” of such a manual, compiled a new formulary 
in one volume, based, he tells us, upon the forme extravagantes, forms 
from the formulary of Benedict XII which had been selected and 
brought up to date by certain previous correctores, and forms which 
he had had occasion to draw up in the course of his own term of office. 
The new formulary he dedicated to Lucas, cardinal priest of S. 
Sisto and since 1382 major penitentiary,” with the request that the 
Pope be urged to follow the example of Benedict XII by appointing 
a commission of experts to examine and revise Walter’s work pre- 
paratory to its formal approval.73 


7x “Ex tunc in antea Vualterius de Argentina et alii novi scriptores penitentiarie 
per dictum dominum papam positi et deputati subscripserunt litteras penitentiarie 
prefate.” Note under date of August 28, 1379, in MS Vat. Lat. 5737, f. 58v; MS 
Ravenna 470, f. 50. 

72 February 19, 1382. MS Vat. 5737, f. 6ov. 


73 “‘Reverendissimo in Christo patri ac domino Luce miseracione etc. tituli Sancti 
Sixti presbitero cardinali maiori domini nostri penitenciario Walterus de Argenitefi 
alias de Mindrachrigefi ( ?) prepositus Brixiensis scriptor et corrector litterarum peni- 
tenciarie domini nostri pape licet indignus reverenciam debitam [et honorem expunctu- 
ated] humilem et devotam. 

“Quoniam post correctionem formularii originalis penitenciarie domini nostri 
pape de mandato felicis recordationis domini Benedicti pape xii. per bone memorie 
dominos Gaucelinum [MS Baucelinum] episcopum Albanensem sancte Romane 
ecclesie cardinalem maiorem domini nostri pape penitenciarium Gotium [MS Botium] 
patriarcham Constantinopolitanum et Jacobum episcopum Brixiensem ac abbatem 
monasterii Montisolivi [MS Montissarlani], iuris canonici et civilis doctores egregios pro- 
fessores, factam [MS factis], plures de formis ipsis secundum novas concessiones et 
commissiones super casibus contentis in eisdem per summos pontifices maioribus 
penitenciariis et regentibus factas sunt mutate, pluresque postmodum alie forme 
extravagantes super aliis casibus pro tempore occurrentibus per dictos summos ponti- 
fices dictis maioribus penitenciariis concessis de novo facte sunt, que extra formularium 
predictum tamquam incerte et ignote multis et diversis cartulis et libellis sine omni 
ordine et extra titulos et rubricas suas vagentur, quas sine ordine reperire scriptoribus 
antiquis tamquam expertis et in eis diu usitatis grave et difficile non fuit, sed quia 
exorto scismate dicti scriptores antiqui experti a Romana curia omnes recesserunt 
novique illis in arte et exercicio ac experiencia non similes eis in eorum officium suc- 
cesserunt quibus grave erat dictas formas reperire et intelligere; 

“Hac de causa ego Walterus prescriptus ad hoc nomine Dei et sanctissimi in 
Christo patris ac domini nostri domini Urbani divina providencia pape vi. ac vestre 
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It does not appear whether Walter’s formulary was given official 
sanction in the way he desired, but the evidence of three manuscripts 
shows that it passed into current use in the penitentiary and, with 
no important modifications in its forms beyond the replacement of 
the name of Lucas by those of his successors, the major peniten- 
tiaries Jordanus Orsini, Dominicus Capranica, and Philippus Calan- 
drini, continued to be employed as late as the time of Cardinal 
Calandrini, who died in 1476.74 


reverendissime paternitatis dictorumque scriptorum presentium et futurorum utili- 
tatem commodum et quietem, ac peregrinorum et aliorum ad officium penitenciarie 
pro remediis eis opportunis ab ipso officio obtinendis confugiencium celerem expedici- 
onem, recollego formas extravagantes predictas et quasdam alias de dicto formulario 
extractas correctas ad usum modernum et modum novissimum per bone memorie 
magistrum Benedictum de Parma et magistros Gerardum de Prenis( ?) Guillelmi de 
Herardi et Philippum de Ageduno olim dictarum litterarum correctores, et eas cum 
nonnullis aliis formis per me super casibus tempore meo occurrentibus factis et cor- 
rectis et iuxta novas concessiones mutatis et extentis in ordine et titulis ac rubricis 
secundum ordinem formularii predicti collocavi et in unum volumen cum festinancia 
propter magnam evidentem necessitatem reduxi; cum protestacione quod formas per 
me super casibus tempore meo occurrentibus factas et eciam formas formularii predicti 
necnon formas per dictos correctores antecessores meos tempore suo factas, quas sec- 
undum concessiones de novo vobis et aliis maioribus domini nostri penitenciariis et 
regentibus dicti officii factas mutavi iuxta concessiones ipsas et extendi ad casus tem- 
pore presenti magis convenientes et sepius occurentes, possum reformare et errores 
meos in ipsis commissis corrigere, presertim in casibus in quibus mihi hoc licitum 
sit et in quibus hactenus correctores dicti officii eas corrigere ac mutare potuerunt et 
consueverunt; multaque notabilia bona ad decleracionem formarum ordinacionem 
commissariorum dicti officii et aliorum penitenciariorum maiorum que alias in scriptis 
non reperiebantur sed per continuum usum interfui et scripsi ne pereant, cum pauci 
hodie illa forsitan propter magis ardua eis incumbencia usu acquirere et retinere velint 
vel forte possint. . . . ’—Fondo Vaticano, MS 2663, f. 72; not in MSS Vat. 5737 or 
Ravenna 470. 

74 The following are the MSS: 

Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 2663, paper, 360 folii (according to the foliation, 
which is often incorrect), in various hands of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
F. 2, “Incipit tabula rubricarum litterarum penitenciarie.” Then follows material 
on the organization and powers of the office, as indicated above, note 24. F. 72, “Rev- 
erendissimo in Christo patri,’”’ etc., as printed above. F. 72v, “In primis ne aliquis 
abutatur formis subscriptis et eciam formis originalis [MS originalibus, corrected from 
MS Vat. 5737, f. 63] formularii prescripti a quo omnes subscripte sumpserunt originem, 
notanda et scienda sunt subscripta. . . .” F. 73, “Incipiunt forme de quibus supra- 
dictum est in prologo. Primo de symonia. .. .” F. 73v, an act of Lucas as cardinal 
addressed to the bishop of Constance, dated the kalends of January in the fourth year 
of Urban VI. F. 273v, matrimonial dispensation addressed by Lucas “‘Guillelmo filio 
serenissimi principis domini Karoli Dei gratia Romanorum imperatoris.” After f. 299v 
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Though arranged on the same general plan as the formulary of 
Benedict XII, the new formulary is much more voluminous. There 
are, roughly, twice as many forms,’5 and the extended notes and 
indications of variants on every subject swell the bulk still more. 
Thus under the first rubric, simony, the thirty-three forms of Benedict 
XII’s time have increased to one hundred and fourteen or more. In 
the rubric De hereticis the old forms of the days of Gregory IX have 
disappeared, and in the new forms the Waldenses find a place beside 
the heretics proper, the Manicheans, but the indications of persons 
and places have been so generally omitted that no new light is thrown 


the forms are mostly in the name of Jordanus, although Lucas still occurs. F. 335v 
(evidently later), “‘Dominicus, etc.” F. 346, “ Explicit,’ followed by various forms in 
the name of Jordanus. F. 360v, “Explicit formularium officii penitenciarie.” 

Ravenna, Biblioteca Classense, MS 470, parchment (2+) 311 folii, fifteenth 
century. On the cover, from “Indice vecchio dei monaci:” ‘‘Formularium officii 
sacre penitentiarie. Codex membranaceus in folio, qui fuit Dominici Cardinalis 
Capranice maioris penitentiarii episcopi Firmani. In prima etenim pagina minio 
pictum occurrit eiusdem stemma rubro pileo insignitum. .. .”” On the first two 
(unnumbered) folii are various acts relating to the penitentiary and bearing dates 
from 1437 to 1468. F. 1, “In nomine domini eiusque gloriosissime matris .. . . 
incipit formularium officii sacre penitenciarie et per modum qui paulo post sequitur 
suis debitis rubricis et formis continuabitur.”” At the bottom of the folio the cardinal’s 
arms as described above. . Ff. 1-52v contain material from the Liber penitentiarie; cf. 
above, note 24. F. 53v, “Incipiunt forme de quibus supra dictum est in prologo. 
Primo de symonia. . . .” The formulary proper, comprising 1151 forms, extends as 
far as f. 264. Nearly all the forms are in the name of Dominicus, which is often 
written over a name which has been scratched out, but whose initial J can often be 
recognized. Occasionally, as on ff. 74, 102v, Jordanus has been left. F. 264v, further 
material from the Liber penitentiarie. F. 302, “ Rubrice sive materie que in formulario 
seu libello . . . . continentur,” followed by further documents and tables, including 
(f. 303) a constitution of Philippus Calandrini for the scriptores penitenciarie, dated 
Siena, April 8, 1460. 

Vatican, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 5737, parchment, 146 folii, fifteenth century. 
The first sixty-two folii contain a provincial, the constitution Im agro dominico, and 
various concessions and faculties of the later fourteenth century; see above, note 24. 
F. 63v, “Incipit forme de quibus supra dictum est in prologo. Primodesymonia. . . .” 
The forms correspond in general to those in the other MSS just described, but there are 
only 372, as numerous gaps occur and the formulary breaks off abruptly at f. 146v. 
So far as the name of a penitentiary appears, it is regularly that of Philippus, in the 
full form “Philippus miseracione divina episcopus Albanensis.” 

78 I have counted 988 in the Vatican MS 2663 and 1151 in the Ravenna MS, but 


it is hardly possible to make an exact enumeration, owing to the difficulty of deter- 
mining how far the variants suggested in the notes are really different forms. 
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on the history of these sects.7° The rubric treating of schismatics 
likewise reflects the history of the fourteenth century. There is 
still room for the adherents of Palzologus, Frederick of Aragon, and 
Louis of Bavaria, but the principal place is occupied by the recent 
enemies of the Papacy—Barnabd Visconti, “Joanna of accursed 
memory, late queen of Jerusalem and Sicily,” the Perugians who 
opposed Urban V, the Florentines and others who formed the 
mala liga against Gregory XI, the members of the Free Companies 
which Urban V had forbidden, and especially the followers of 
the anti-Pope Robert, better known as Clement VII.77 Except, 
however, in such instances as these, the forms contain comparatively 
few references to specific persons and events, and few illustrations 
of the popular customs of their time. 

We have now followed the various redactions of the official formu- 
lary of the penitentiary down to the latter part of the fifteenth century.7® 
Besides the letters issued by the major penitentiary, to which this 
formulary relates, the minor penitentiaries were empowered in certain 
sorts of cases to issue letters under their individual seals,79 and a 
jormularium litierarum minoris officii penitentiarie is enumerated 
among the working tools of the office;*° but I have not been able to 
find a copy of such a collection. There is, however, another type 
of formulary of the penitentiary which deserves investigation, namely, 
the formularies of petitions. In the papal chancery the reduction 
of petitions to writing was obligatory at least as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century,** and in 1226 Cardinal Guala prepared, 


76 The only proper names under this head are those of a penitent heretic, Lubertus 
Stayarde, of the diocese of Grasse (MS Vat. 2663, f. 140v), and the Dominican inquisitor 
in Tuscany Johannes Bernardi (MS Vat. 2663, f. 141v; MS Vat. 5737, f. 114v; MS 
Ravenna 470, f. 111v). There is also mention of the Flagellants, MS Vat. 2663, ff. 
197, 198. 

77 MS Vat. 2663, ff. 143-184v; MS Ravenna 470, ff. 112v-144. Another form 
of Lucas relating to Clement VII is in MS Vat. Lat. 6290, f. 4av. 

78 I have made no attempt to carry the study later. There is a short formulary 
in the Vatican library (Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 5489) from the time of Gregory XIII. 
The forms relate chiefly to Italian cases, and most of them are in the name of the 
major penitentiary Philippus Boncompagni. 

79 See the constitution Im agro dominico, ed. Denifle, 212-15. 

80 MS Ravenna 470, f. 26v, printed above, note 12. 

81 On the subject of the petitions of the chancery see Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, 
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with the Pope’s approval, a brief treatise and set of forms for the use 
of petitioners.** How soon a similar procedure came to be adopted 
by the penitentiary it is impossible to say. For an important class 
of letters, the littere confessionales, oral confession before one of the 
minor penitentiaries was a necessary preliminary, but the use of 
petitions, in all probability written, in securing other kinds of letters 
appears in the formulary of Thomas of Capua, and written petitions 
are assumed in the constitution of Benedict XII. As examples of 
formularies of petitions to the penitentiary we have a brief collection 
which, in the absence of proper names and definite events, there is 
no means of dating except its occurrence in a manuscript of the very 
end of the fourteenth century,** and a more elaborate collection of 
two hundred and fourteen forms from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century.*4 

More interesting than such conventionalized formule would be 
the petitions themselves, which, if we may judge from the analogy 
of the chancery, were likely to preserve a considerable amount of 
specific detail and local color that was omitted in the papal letters 
Vol. I, pp. 680 ff.; and among subsequent publications, Davidsohn, in the Neues 


Archiv, Vol. XVI (1891), p. 638; and Tangl, Die papstlichen Kanszleiordnungen 
(Innsbruck, 1894). 

82 Published by Auvray in the Mélanges de l’ Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Vol. X, 
pp. 112-17, 251-52. A formulary of petitions from the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury has been edited by Teige in the Mitthetlungen des Instituts, Vol. XVII, pp. 410-14, 
and by Wahrmund in the Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 3-19. 

83 Vatican archives, Armaria 53, No. 17, ff. rov—12v, analyzed by Denifle, Archiv 
fir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 237-38. 

84 Vatican library, Fondo Vaticano, MS Lat. 6290, paper, 135 folii (plus various 
unnumbered blanks), fifteenth century. F.66, “Incipiunt supplicationes sacre peni- 
tentiarie super singulis formis dicti officii formularii. Et primo rubrica de matri- 

"tof. r25v. On f. r1r9v Eugene IV is styled “of blessed memory” 
and on f. 115v appears a penitentiary Philippus, probably Philippus Calandrini, who 
seems to have succeeded Dominicus Capranica as major penitentiary upon his death 
in 1458, and who died in 1476. 

A formulary of petitions prepared under Cardinal Scipione Borghese in 1612 is 
found in various MSS: Siena, MS G. VI, 30; Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, 
MS 285; Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, MS Lat. 4177. 

Some illustration of intercourse with the penitentiary in the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century is given in the forms of recommendation of petitioners to the peni- 
tentiary contained in the formulary of Archbishop Frederick of Salzburg. Lang, 
Acta Saleburgo-Aquilejensia, Vol. I, pp. 189, 194, Nos. 24126 and 24136. 
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based upon them.®s But while in the chancery such petitions were 
carefully enrolled in registers from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Benedict XII ordered that petitions to the penitentiary 
should be returned to the petitioners or their representatives,*° and 
I know of no evidence that they were registered before the fifteenth 
century.87 There is extant, however, in the Vatican archives a group 
of forty supplicationes penitentiarie diversorum casuum,** possibly 
copied to serve as models, but retaining generally the proper names 
of the originals and sometimes the Fiat which showed that the 
petition had been granted.*® The manuscript in which they are 
found belongs to the very end of the fourteenth century, and the 
absence of any documents from France or Spain in a collection which 
contains petitions from Germany, Italy, Hungary, and even distant 
England, Poland, and Portugal, points to the period of the Schism 
and the territory of the Roman obedience. While some of the 
documents are brief and have nothing distinctive, others narrate the 
facts of the case with a freshness and circumstantiality which take us 
at once into the daily life of the times. A. Prussian priest is sitting 
in his house after dinner one Palm Sunday, when a man who has been 
drinking comes in and begins to abuse him with “bad, insulting, and 
opprobrious words and threats.” In spite of repeated requests to 
leave, he begins to throw things at the priest, and finally makes for 
him with a sheath-knife. The priest defends himself with ‘a small 
knife such as is used for cutting bread at table,” and he now begs 
to be relieved from the irregularity of causing the layman’s death, 
“as it was about the first hour of the night and the doors of the house 
were closed so that it was not possible to escape in safety.”°° Among 


85 See on this point Denifle, La désolation des églises . . . . en France (Paris, 
1897), Vol. I, p. xvii, and the numerous illustrations throughout the volume. 

86 Constitution Im agro dominico, ed. Denifle, 211. 

87 The bull Prudens paterfamilias of Eugene IV in 1438 (see ante, note 9) shows 
that it was then the practice to register certain classes of petitions. 

88 Armaria 53, No. 17, ff. 26-35. On f. 27 is a letter of Franciscus, cardinal 
priest of S. Susanna from 1385 to 1392. 

89 F, 28v, “Fiat de speciali gratia et componat cum camera iuxta formam V . . j.” 
F. 31, “Fiat de speciali G. j.” On similar forms in the registers of petitions to the 
chancery see Kehr, ‘“‘Bemerkungen zu den pipstlichen Supplikenregistern des 14. 
Jahrhunderts,” Mittheilungen des Instituts, Vol. VIII (1887), pp. 84-102. 

9° This petition (f. 31) may serve as a specimen: 

“Exponit S. V. Johannes Somervelt de Kichenbach presbyter Pomizaniensis dioce- 
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the other petitioners we find a Polish sacristan redeeming stolen 
plate from a Jew; a treasurer of the cathedral of Kammin, who had 
been called from the enjoyment of a repast with his friends to interfere 
in a brawl between clerks and fishermen on the ice behind the town; 
a canon of Lisbon, who had quarreled with a priest in church and 
come to blows with him when they got outside, so that he finally 
drew a large knife and inflicted “one great blow on the head with 
breaking of bones and very great shedding of blood;” and a Bene- 
dictine monk of the diocese of Lucca, who at the age of fourteen, 
while acting as tutor in “grammar or the first letters” in the family 
of a citizen of Florence, had, with fatal results, struck a serving-maid 
“‘with a certain ferule such as is used for chastising boys.”’ Docu- 
ments such as these have a value beyond the light they throw on 
procedure before the penitentiary. By bringing us face to face with 
the concrete cases with which the penitentiary had to deal, they 
remind us that it was concerned with life as well as with matters of 
canon law and administrative practice, and that its influence was 


sis quod [supply cum] ipse olim post cenam in die dominica palmarum in domo habita- 
cionis sue sedisset, quidam laicus dictam domum intrando exponentem malis iniuriosis 
ac obprobriis verbis et minatoriis male tractando, exponens dictum laicum sepe et 
sepius rogavit ut ipsum in pace dimitteret, laicus vero plus et plus exponentem male- 
dixit. Exponens ad laicum dixit illa vel similia verba, Si non satis bibisti, bibe melius 
de ista amphora, de qua comites in tabula bibere solebant; quare dictus laicus ira 
motus dictam amphoram in tabula arripuit et post exponentem proiecit, ipsum tamen 
non tangendo. Deinde idem laicus quandam lagenam post exponentem proiecit, 
ipsum tamen non tangendo. Exponens iterum dictum laicum petiit ut ipsum in pace 
dimitteret, laicus vero predictus peticionibus exponentis minime curans [sed] quendam 
cultellum de vagina extraxit et post collum exponentis figendo percussit. Iterum 
ipsum laicum rogavit ut ipsum exponentem in pace dimitteret et secundario iterum 
dictus laicus in exponentem cum dicto cultello irruit animo et intencione ipsum inter- 
ficiendi. Quod cum vidisset exponens sibi periculum mortis imminere, vim vi repel- 
lendo quendam cultellum parvum cum quo panes in tabula sindere solebat de vagina 
extraxit et ante se manu tenuit, et sic dictus laicus in exponentem irruendo se ipsum 
in dicto cultello exponentis in pectore se ipsum volneravit, de quo volnere post hoc 
ex factum ( ?) nona die expirasse dicitur. Cum autem, P. S., hoc factum hora prima vel 
quasi noctis perpetratum fuit et porte predicte domus clause iam fuerunt quod evadere 
sine periculo mortis commode non potuit; 

“Supplicat igitur S. V. dictus exponens quatinus ipsum actione premissorum nullam 
* irregularitatis maculam incurrisse declarare vel saltem si opus fuerit ad cautelam 
secum super premissis si aliquam irregularitatis notam incurrit misericorditer digne- 
mini dispensare. Fiat de speciali G. j.” 
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felt not only in Rome, but in the remotest regions of Catholic Christen- 
dom. 

The fees collected for the various kinds of letters issued by the 
penitentiary, the so-called taxes, naturally stand in close relation 
to the formularies, and tax-list and formulary are often found in the 
same volume. The earliest known schedule of these clerical fees 
is that drawn up by order of Benedict XII in 1338 on the basis of 
the new edition of the formulary, and published for the first time 
by Denifle in 1888.9* Another tax-list is known which belongs to 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and was first printed at Rome 
in 1479; its character and authenticity, long the subject of contro- 
versy between Catholic and Protestant, seem now established,®? 
but its relations to the earlier list and to the formularies have still 
to be determined. 

Besides the material for the history of the penitentiary contained 
in documents, there is doubtless something to be gleaned from 
literary sources, and especially from treatises on the forum internum 
written by men connected with the penitentiary. The great canonist 
Raymond of Pefiaforte was a papal penitentiary under Gregory 
IX;93 the Franciscan Johannes Rigardi, penitentiary under Clement 
V, dedicated his Formula Conjessionis to the major penitentiary 
Berengar of Tours;®* while the Spaniard Andreas Didaci, dedicating 

9t Denifle, “Die alteste Taxrolle der apostolischen Pénitentiarie,” Archiv fir 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, Vol. IV (1888), pp. 201 ff. The 
text is based upon MS 594 of the Bibliothtque de Tours and an inferior MS in the 
Vatican archives. There are several other MSS in the Vatican which Denifle might 
have used to advantage. Copies from the fourteenth century are in MS Ottoboni 333 of 
the Vatican, f. 130v, and MS Vienna 415, f. 15; and the taxes also appear in the fol- 
lowing MSS of the fifteenth century: Fondo Vaticano, MSS 2663, f. 30v; 3994, f. ov; 
5737, 1-173 5744, f. 11v; 6290, f. 35; MS Reg. Svec. 1796, f. 14; Ravenna, MS 470, f. 15. 
Incomplete texts from the fourteenth century are in the Graz MSS 583, f. 5; 1430, 
£. 9. 

92 See on the whole subject the article of Denifle just cited, and Lea, ““The Taxes 
of the Papal Penitentiary,” English Historical Review, Vol. VIII (1893), pp. 424-38. 

93 For his writings concerning the forum conscientiae see von Schulte, Ge.chichte 
der Quellen und Litteratur des canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1877), Vol. II, pp. 408 ff.; 
Dietterle, ‘Die Summae Confessorum,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 530-42; Raymundiana (Rome and Stuttgart, 1901), Part II, pp. 29 ff. 

94 Von Schulte, Joc. cit., Vol. II, 425, 532; Schmitz, Die Bussbuicher (Diisseldorf, 
1898), Vol. II, p. 727. 
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in 1429 his Lumen Conjessorum-to the major penitentiary Jordanus 
Orsini, not only gives some account of the conditions prevailing in 
the office, but brings forward definite suggestions for its reform.®%5 
For works of this sort, as well as for other material relating to the 
penitentiary, it would be worth while to explore what survives of 
the libraries of the cardinals who were in charge of the office.*° 

Last of all, it should be observed that, while the most important 
sources for the history of the penitentiary are to be found in the 
material emanating from the bureau itself, there is also something 
to be got from the records of other departments of the papal admin- 
istration. Besides the incidental information scattered through the 
registers of papal letters, there is much to be learned concerning the 
personnel of the office and its maintenance as a part of the papal 
household from the records of the Camera, especially the introitus 
et exitus and the registers of officials. Of all this there is as yet 
but little in print.97 

After the account which has been given of the sources for the 
history of the penitentiary it is unnecessary to speak at length of the 
subjects which await investigation. There is scarcely a topic con- 
nected with the penitentiary in the later Middle Ages upon which 
fresh light cannot be thrown. To begin with, the whole history of 
the organization and procedure of the penitentiary has still to be 

95 Stapper, “Das ‘Lumen Confessorum’ des Andreas Didaci,’’ Rémische Quartal- 
schrijt, Vol. XI (1897), pp. 271-85. For other MSS see von Schulte, Vol. II, p. 440; 


Schmitz, Vol. II, pp. 722, 723; and the notice of a Lumen Poenitenciarorum seu Con- 
fessorum in St. Petersburg, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, Vol. V, (1895), p. 258, No. 290. 


96 Thus Bentevenga’s register seems to have come into the library at Assisi along 
with the MSS of Matthias of Acquasparta, and the formulary of Albornoz is still among 
his papers in the College of Spain at Bologna. Cardinal Orsini’s copy of the Lumen 
Confessorum passed with the rest of his books into the chapter library of St. Peter’s, 
while Dominicus Capranica was the owner of the Ravenna MS 470, and probably of 
MS 3994 of the Fondo Vaticano. 


97 See the lists of officials of the curia and their allowances published by Haller 
in the Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen. Archiven, Vol. I, pp. 26, 27, 31, 32, 38- 
For illustrations from the current accounts of introitus et exitus see the Regestum 
Clementis Pape V., Appendix, pp. 4-175; Kirsch, Die Riickkehr der Papste Urban 
V. und Gregor XI. von Avignon nach Rom (Paderborn, 1898), index; Eubel, “‘Aus 
den Ausgabebiichern der Schisma-Papste Klemens VII und Benedikt XIII,” Rémische 
Quartalschrijt, Vol. XVIII, pp. 341-45. The value of the cameral registers of officials 
has been shown by the list of penitentiaries received between 1347 and 1352 pub- 
lished by Géller, Rémische Quartalschrift, Vol. XVII, pp. 414-17. 
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written, and for every period the preliminary studies are lacking. 
This is notably true for the period which precedes the pontificate 
of Benedict XII, where the difficulty is increased by the fragmentary 
character of the material as yet available. This pope indeed says, 
on the authority of ‘‘a certain ancient book,” that the functions 
of the office were in early times performed by the cardinal priests, 
and that, when they could no longer find time to hear confessions, 
penitentiaries were instituted;®* but it is not known when this change 
took place. Penitentiaries are mentioned in the registers of Innocent 
III°° and Honorius III,*°° and often accompany the papal legates 
of this period;7°* and, as Lea has pointed out, the growth of the 
penitentiary must have been greatly hastened by the establishment 
of obligatory annual confession in 1215, so that the formulary of 
Gregory IX’s time which he has edited probably contains “the 
earliest records of the body, not long after its institution.’’*°? While, 
however, this formulary illustrates with considerable fulness the 
practice of the penitentiary, it tells us very little of its organization. 
The bureau has a seal'°3 and acts under the Pope’s authority, either 
generally conferred (auctoritate domini pape) or given for the par- 
ticular case (de speciali mandato domini pape); but it does not appear 
in whose name the letters are issued, nor is the bureau anywhere 
called the penitentiary. There is a reference in one place to “the 
officials detailed for the office of penance at the apostolic see,’’™%4 


98 “Nota quod idem dominus papa Benedictus tunc narravit se habere in quodam 
antiquo libro quod officium penitentiariorum exercebatur antiquitus per presbiteros car- 
dinales, sed crescentibus ecclesie negotiis dicti cardinales non poterant vaccare confes- 
sionibus audiendis. Ideo loco illorum fuerunt instituti penitentiarii qui habent priorem 
locum sicut presbiteri cardinales et sunt quodam modo prelati totius mundi.”—Uni- 
versity of Rome, MS 1109, f. 19v, immediately after the tax-list of 1338. 

99 Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, Vol. I, p. 228, n. 2. 

100 Pressutti, Regesta Honorii Papae III, index under “‘Poenitentiarius;” Chartu- 
larium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1889), Vol. I, p. 85. 

101 Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la vie et le régne de Louis VIII (Paris, 1894), pp. 
162, 172; Levi, Registri dei Cardinali Ugolino e Ottaviano (Rome, 1890), p. 22, No. 
xxiv; Auvray, Régestes de Grégoire IX, No. 628; Béhmer-Ficker-Winkelmann, Regesta 
Imperii, Nos. 101096, 10121, 10136d. 

102 Lea, Formulary, p. xxxiii. For other documents illustrating the work of the 
penitentiary under Gregory IX, see Raymundiana, Part II, pp. 17 ff. 

103 Lea, Nos., XXVII, 1, 6; XXXIV, 3; XLV, LXXXVIII, 1. 

104 Ibid., No. XVII. 
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various cardinals appear as transmitting petitions and the answers 
of the Pope,?°s and letters of individual penitentiaries are men- 
tioned;'°® but there is no indication of anyone standing at the head 
of things. At the same time, we are told in other sources that Thomas 
of Capua was in charge of the papal administration of penance in 
1223,7°7 and it seems likely that he and the other cardinals who 
transmit the commands of the Pope in the formulary were, each in 
his time, the responsible heads of the body which issues the letters. 
Under the immediate successors of Gregory IX various penitentiaries 
may be noted, and a scriptor penitentiarius appears;*°* but, as far 
as investigation has at present been carried, no cardinal is again 
found connected with the office till we come to Pierre de Tarentaise, 
cardinal bishop of Ostia from 1273 to 1276—when he became Pope 
as Innocent V—, who is called penitentiarie curam gerens,’°® the 
style of the major penitentiaries of the fourteenth century."'° In 
1279 the register of Cardinal Bentevenga begins,-and the activity 
of his successors in the administration of the penitentiary—Matthias 
of Acquasparta, Gentilis, Berengar of Tours, and Gaucelinus—can 
be traced in the formulary of Benedict XII. In Bentevenga’s time 
likewise begin the series of papal concessions which define the func- 
tions of the major penitentiary,''* and under Clement V it is decreed 
that his commission does not expire with the death of the Pope.**? 
The development of the clerical side of the bureau in this period 
also appears from the decree of the same Pope reducing the number 
of scriptores penitentiarie to twelve.**3 

105 Jbid., Nos. XXVIII, 3; LXIII; LXIV; LXVI, 1, 2; XCVI, 1, 2; XCVII, 
1, 2; CXLV, 2; CLXXII, 7. 

106 Ibid., Nos. CXIX, 2; CLXIII; cf. No. XXXIII, 2. 

107 See above, note 46. 

108 Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, Vol. 1, p. 228; Potthast, No. 12993. 

109 Prou, Régestes d’Honorius IV, No. 735. On the relation of the cardinals to 
the penitentiary in this period see Sagmiiller, Die Thatigkeit und Stellung der Cardi- 
nile bis Papst Bonijfaz VIII. (Freiburg, 1896); pp. 105-8. 

110 Lang, Beitrdge, p. 22, n. 3. 

111 [bid., pp. 21 ff. 

112 Clem. 2 de electione, I, 3, in Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedberg, Vol. II, 
col. 1135. 

113 September 2, 1311, Regestum Clementis Papae V., No. 7359. 
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The organization of the penitentiary under Benedict XII has 
long been known in its outlines from the constitution In agro dominico, 
to which the tax-list has recently been added, but the new edition 
of the formulary issued by this Pope has still to be studied. From 
his time to the reforms of the sixteenth century the ground is still 
unbroken. No careful lists of penitentiaries have been drawn 
up,"?4 and there are no studies of the development of the office 
during the period, of its vicissitudes during the Schism, or of its 
possible relations to the question of reform in the age of the councils. 
The reorganization of the penitentiary by Eugene IV is a subject 
of the first importance which still awaits the student. 

The diplomatics of the penitentiary is likewise an entirely fresh 
field. No investigations have yet been made of the various types 
of documents emanating from the penitentiary, of the titles and 
seals of its officials, of the various stages through which an act had 
to pass, of the questions connected with the use of petitions and 
formularies and registers, of the external form of its letters and the 
precautions taken against forgery"*s—in short, of those topics with 
which students of papal diplomatics have long been busily engaged 
in the case of the chancery. As in all matters of diplomatics, the 
foundation must be laid by careful examination and comparison of 
the original letters of the penitentiary, but there is also much to be 
learned from the formularies and from the papal constitutions and 
concessions. 

Finally, the finances of the penitentiary still tempt inquiry. Lea 


114 The series of major penitentiaries in Moroni’s Disionario (Venice, 1851) 
Vol. LII, pp. 63-65, is far from satisfactory. The beginning of something better has 
been made by Giller in his list of penitentiaries under Clement VI (Rémische Quar- 
talschrijt, Vol. XVII, pp. 414-17), and by Eubel in his lists for the pontificates of 
Clement VII and Benedict XIII, (bid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 341-45). In spite of some 
obvious inaccuracies, the list of concessions and major penitentiaries preserved in 
MSS Vat. Lat. 2663, ff. 57v-71; Vat. Lat. 5737, ff. 51-63; Ravenna, 470, ff. 44v-52, 
is of great importance for the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

115 On the forgery of letters of the penitentiary see the ‘‘ Forma citationis personalis 
cuiusdam falsarii litterarum penitenciarie” appended to the formulary of Benedict 
XII in MS Ottoboni 333, f. 82v; MS Vat. 5959, f. 122; MS Vienna 415, f. 120; MS 
Avignon 336, f. 53v. Cf. also Lea, Formulary, p. xxv, n. 2; and Twemlow, Calendar 
of Papal Letters (London, 1904), Vol. V, p. 173. 

On the use of blank forms in the time of the major penitentiary Gaucelinus, see 
Lang, Acta Saleburgo-Aquilejensia, Vol. I, p. xci. 
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has shown what may be learned from the taxes of the penitentiary 
and the chancery which have so far been published,**® but other 
such tax-lists may be in existence, and an investigation has still to 
be made of the relations of the two printed lists to each other and 
to the formularies upon which they are based. Moreover, these 
schedules of scriveners’ fees are only a small part of the story. They 
tell us nothing of the system of pecuniary penance and its results, 
and even for the clerical matters with which they deal “the tax in 
the tables represents only the charge made for one stage in the process, 
whereas there were several, each of which had to be paid for.”**? 
In the fourteenth century the penitentiaries received a regular allow- 
ance from the papal treasury,'*® even if it sometimes fell in arrears ;**9 
but in the earlier part of the fifteenth century such maintenance 
had entirely ceased, and the penitentiaries were wholly dependent 
upon such contributions, supposedly voluntary, as might be given 
them.**° The fees for a penitentiary’s commission had been con- 


116 Lea, “The Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary,” English Historical Review, 
Vol. VIII (1893), pp. 424-38 (and cf. his History of Auricular Conjession and Indul- 
gences, Vol. II, pp. 163-67). The taxes of the chancery should be studied in connec- 
tion with those of the penitentiary: Tangl, “Das Taxwesen der papstlichen Kanzlei 
vom 13. bis zum Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Mittheilungen des Instituts, Vol. XIII 
(1892), pp. 1-106; Mayr-Aldwang, “Ueber Expensrechnungen fiir pipstliche Pro- 
visionsbullen,” ibid., Vol. XVII, pp. 71-108; Schmitz-Kallenberg, Practica Cancel- 
lariae Apostolicae (Minster, 1904), pp. 51-62. On the taxes actually assessed by the 
penitentiary, as seen in the indorsements on its letters, see Lang, Acta Salzburgo- 
Aquilejensia, Vol. I, p. xci. 


117 Lea, in English Historical Review, Vol. VIII, p. 433. But see the general 
regulations of the fees of procuratores, sigillatores, and lesser clerks in the tax-list of 
Benedict XII, ed. Denifle, pp. 234-36. 


118 Lists of allowances to officials of the Curia under Clement V and VI, published 
by Haller in the Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 
Vol. I, pp. 26, 27, 31, 32, 38; Regestum Clementis Papae V., Appendix, pp. 4-175; 
Rémische Quartalschrijft, Vol. XI, p. 281, Vol XVIII, pp. 341-45; Kirsch, Die Riick- 
kehr der Papste, pp. lvii, 76, 80, 81, 89. 

119 A petition of the penitentiaries for back pay under Urban V is mentioned by 
Kirsch, loc. cit., p. 239." 


120 This appears from the Lumen Conjessorum of Andreas Didaci, who writing 
in 1429, says that he has served as penitentiary for more than twenty years, under 
four Popes, and received only alms (Rémische Quartalschrijt, Vol. XI, pp. 281, 282). 
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siderable under the Avignonese Popes,'?* and from the time of 
Boniface IX even the scriptores regularly purchased their places.*?? 
The abuses which would naturally spring from such conditions 
are obvious, even if not of the kind which would leave a record 
behind them, and the close connection of the penitentiary with the 
moral government of the papacy lends peculiar importance to the 
study of its fiscal relations. 


tat See the Avignonese taxes of the chancery in Mittheilungen des Instituts, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 89, 105, Nos. 165-68, 256, 257; and cf. English Historical Review, Vol. 
VIII, p. 427. 

122 See the passages from Dietrich of Niem quoted by Sauerland, Historisches 
Jahrbuch, Vol. VII, pp. 637, 638. 





JESUS’ VOICE FROM HEAVEN 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


The first step toward an understanding of Jesus’ messianic self- 
consciousness is to obtain, so far as possible, a definite and critically 
trustworthy idea of the story of the Voice from Heaven at his Baptism, 
not only as regards the scene depicted, but as regards the form and 
significance of the utterance. Here, if anywhere, we must begin 
the inquiry of what Jesus meant by sonship, primarily for himself, 
inferentially for others. 

To set forth the true situation, value, and bearing of the narratives 
of the vocation and temptation in Matt. 3:13—4:11 and parallels 
was the object of a former article, entitled ‘The Autobiography of 
Jesus,”* which aimed to make clear the following points: (1) The 
stories of the baptism and temptation belong together, and constitute 
a parabolic presentation of Jesus’ call to the messiahship and a dis- 
crimination of the sense in which he had accepted the revelation, 
“Thou art my Son.” (2) The story was originally uttered in the 
first person by Jesus himself, as a surviving fragment of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews* represents, and hence must have belonged 
to the narrative of that later period of the ministry wherein Jesus’ 
claims to the messiahship were no longer a secret from the Twelve. 
Its transfer to the beginning, before his association with any of them, 
and the alteration of it in form from first to third person, from realm 
of parabolic imagery to realm of fact, are due to that evangelist 
(Mark ?) who has given to our synoptists their outline of a connected 
biography. (3) Its original utterance may be assigned to the occa- 
sion of Peter’s confession at Cesarea Philippi, when Jesus deliber- 
ately broached the question of his character and calling. An earlier 
date is impossible, because the facts were till then unknown to “flesh 

t American Journal of Theology, July, 1898. 


2” Apri Eda Be we H urnp wou, Td Ayr wvejuaK.7.d. Preuschen, Antilegomena, Vol. 
III, p. 4. 
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and blood.” Peter’s acknowledgment was a “revelation,” and the 
messiahship to be guarded as a secret. A later occasion is improb- 
able, because something of this kind would be then indispensable. 
Jesus could not ask the Twelve to accept the claims then made 
without, on the one hand, setting forth his divine warrant (Heb. 
5:1, 4, 5), and, on the other, guarding against misunderstanding. 
(4) The setting thus proposed as original is confirmed by the relation 
of the context in Matt. 16:13—17:13 and parallels, both in sub- 
stance and form; for (a) the transfiguration story is also a divine 
manifestation of Jesus as the Son of God, together with the impli- 
cations of this messiahship; and (b) the expressions of the associated 
narratives of Peter’s confession and the transfiguration display 
affinity with those of the baptism and temptation story; for example, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it (Jesus’ messiahship), but my 
Father;” “Get thee behind me, Satan;” “gain the whole world,” 
and the “Voice from heaven saying, This is my Son, the Beloved, 
whom I have chosen.” 

Admitting that the form of the two narratives is unusual (though 
not unexampled) in Jesus’ teaching, this view of their substantial 
authenticity still seems to me much more probable than any theory 
of mythic origin or later haggada. The most probable answer to 
the question, Who had capacity to frame or give currency to such a 
symbol-narrative as this? still appears to be, Jesus himself. In 
particular, if we answer the question, “‘War Jesus Ekstatiker?” as 
in the light of his serene sanity we must answer it, then the repre- 
sentation of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in spite of grotesque 
features, will seem the most trustworthy historically; because by 
placing the episode of the temptation in the mouth of Jesus it brings 
this, if not the baptismal bath él, into the same category of prophetic 


3 Since the present article was written, Spitta has published, in Zeitschrift fir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. V, No. 4 (1904), an article characterized by his 
usual keenness, boldness, and mastery of cognate literature, entitled “Beitrage zur 
Erklarung der Synoptiker.”” He here deals with the story of the baptism and tempta- 
tion, devoting nearly the whole article to a discussion of ‘the bath gé6l, whose original 
form he takes to be that of Luke 3:22, B text, ov é& 6 tuds wou eyed otpepor yeyévynnd ce. 
With all acknowledgment of Spitta’s suggestiveness, I prefer Bousset’s view of the 
relation of this reading to canonical Luke, and can see no ground for making the 
Baptist the subject in Luke 1:10, or for ascribing to the narrative any other ultimate 
origin than as above stated. 
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symbolism as the sayings: “I saw Satan as lightning fallen from 
heaven,” “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it, but my Father,” 
“Satan obtained leave to sift you as wheat.” 

The question we have now to raise proceeds, accordingly, upon 
the assumption that the story of the vocation and temptation are 
in substance symbol-narratives ultimately derived from Jesus’ own 
lips. But what degree of exactitude has the report? Confining 
ourselves to the bath q6l given in substantially identical language on 
the two occasions of the baptism and transfiguration, by two, if not 
three, synoptic writers, as well as by the author of 2 Peter—a total 
of seven reports—how much can be regarded with critical confidence 
as representing Jesus’ personal sense of his vocation ?# The problem 
is preliminary to that of Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness, and calls 
for both criticism and exegesis; for our reports of the bath él are 
neither altogether harmonious nor intelligible. Are the terminology 
and sense of the utterance such as clearly reflect the theologoumena 
of later christological speculation? If so, it will be difficult to main- 
tain its complete authenticity, because, whatever be thought of the 
metaphysical discourses of the fourth gospel, representations involv- 
ing ideas of pre-existence and the like would be unparalleled in the 
synoptic tradition, and all the more open to suspicion because such 
ideas, introduced so prominently, if genuine, might be expected to 
dominate throughout. In reality, we know that interpretations of 
the divine sonship of Jesus in a superhuman sense were an outgrowth 
of the resurrection (Rom. 1:4; Acts 2:32-36). Hence we must 
either give to the bath g6l of Mark 1:11 and parallels a non-theological 
sense in keeping with the general synoptic representation of Jesus’ 

4 Again we assume that something of the phraseology is Jesus’ own. That there 
should have been no foundation in fact for a belief so early (cf. Heb. 5:4 f.) and so 
universal as the belief among Christians in Jesus’ experience of a divine call as “the 
Son of God” (Gal. 2:20) seems to me a view critically untenable. In view of what 
follows, it may be of more weight to point out that had the bath g6l been in its entirety 
a creation of the evangelist or some predecessor, the terminology of the first clause 
would have been as consistently Isaian as the rest. The model is Isa. 42: 1-4 as quoted 
in Matt. 12:18-21; we should expect, therefore, ‘Odrés éorw (od ef) 6 wais pov, 
instead of 6 viés wov. In reality, Jesus never employs the Isaian title, but always viés. 
The literature in which wats 6eo9 occurs all belongs to one group, and employs the 
title with relation to the atoning death. It seems, therefore, to be as clearly traceable 


to ecclesiastical explanations of the passion by reference to the Suffering Servant of 
Deutero-Isaiah, as the title viés is traceable to Jesus himself. 
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teaching, or else admit that the text has been affected by later doc- 
trinal views. The former course is followed by the late Professor 
E. P. Gould in the International Critical Commentary, who renders, 
“Thou art my beloved Son,”’ and comments as follows on the suc- 
ceeding clause: . 

The aorist eddéenoa, I came to take pleasure, denotes the historical process 
by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life 
accords with Luke’s statement, that Jesus grew in favor with God and man. 

The latter course is that which to me seems the inevitable outcome 
of grammatico-historical exegesis. 

Every schoolboy knows that Professor Gould’s statement would 
be true of the Greek perfect, but is not true of the aorist, which, like 
the Semitic, but unlike the Greek perfect, expresses action not con- 
tinued in the present, but completed at some unspecified moment 
of the past. In 1897 an article entitled ‘The Aorist evdéenca in 
Mk i. 11 and Parallels,”’s showed that the sense of the bath gél can 
only be: “Thou art (var. This is) my Son, the Beloved; on thee 
(var. on whom) I fixed my choice.” It was also shown that the 
passage Isa. 42:1-4, as quoted in Matt. 12:18—21, is the model (the 
word vids excepted) for the whole description of the scene: ’I8ov 
6 mais pou by ypérica, 6 ayarrnrds pov by evddenoey 4) Wyn pov, 
Onow To Trvetpa pov én’ airév. Here evddencer translates a Hebrew 
perfect (rdisetha). Moreover, it was shown that the technical use 
of evdoxeiv and evdoxéa in the LXX (for Heb. ratsah) and New Tes- 
tament of the divine placuit, the inscrutable (usually precreative) 
decree of the Almighty,® makes it still more certain that the refer- 
ence of the aorist evddencev is to the divine election. This demon- 
stration may now be re-inforced by the evidence of the Western text 
in Acts 9:22, eis v 6 Beds evddenoev, where we find used the precise 
form (a significant fact?) of 2 Pet. 1:17. Paul proved that this 
Jesus “was the Christ whom God had elected.” 

There is further evidence. The verbal a@yamnrds is not a mere 
adjective, but a separate messianic title. This appears distinctly 

$ Bacon, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVI, pp. 136-39. 

6 See, for example, Matt. 11:26 and parallels; Eph. 1:5, 9; Phil. 2:13. In 
Luke 2:14 the true reading is eddoxlas=the men of God’s choice, i. e., the “elect.” 

7 See Scharfe, Petrinische Strémung, for evidences of literary affinity in the Petrine 
epistles with the Petrine source of Acts, and with Mark. 
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in the preferred reading of 2 Pet. 1:17, 6 vids mou, 6 ayamntdés pou, 
obrds éotwv, so that we should render “my Son, the Beloved,” and 
not simply “my beloved Son.” 

So manifest is the affinity of Eph. 1:4-6 and kindred passages to 
the bath g6l as thus explained, and so clear is the evidence of a theo- 
logical sense, that one can hardly account for the refusal of commenta- 
tors to admit it without regarding them as consciously or uncon- 
sciously prepossessed with the idea that Mark is too primitive a source, 
too archaic, to be thus tinctured by “the higher Christology.” 

But of late there have been many things to change our idea of 
the primary, non-theological character of Mark. Wrede’s Messias- 
bekenniniss has at least made it probable that the representation is 
affected by the evangelist’s theory of the “mystery” of the messiah- 
ship, and few critics will deny the cogency of arguments such as 
Schmiedel’s that Mark 4:11, 12 is affected both in doctrine and 
language by the Pauline theodicy of Rom., chaps. g-11.° To the 
present writer the whole section beginning with the incident wherein 
Jesus abolishes the distinction between clean and unclean meats, 
rejecting and denouncing the tradition whereby the scribes and 
Pharisees have made void the word of God (7:1-24), and thence 
turns to the gentiles (7:24—8:36), manifests an intense “ Pauline” 
Tendenz, the more pronounced because of the marked omissions 
made from this section by Matthew and Luke. It is also a common 
opinion of critics that Mark 10:45)= Matt. 20:28) (“and to give 
his life a ransom for many”’), a clause which departs from the sub- 
ject in hand and is absent from independent versions of the saying 
Mark 9:35; Luke 22:26), together with the kindred clause 14:24)= 
Matt. 26:28), represent “Pauline” doctrinal supplements.° 

8 Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v., ‘“‘ Gospels,” col. 1866. Spitta (ubi supra) justly 
adduces Mark 15:39 in comparison with Luke 23:47; Matt. 27:54; Mark 14:61, 
against Luke 22:66; Matt. 26:63, and most of all Mark 6:3, where, according to 
J. Weiss, “the paternity of Joseph is deliberately and artfully evaded,” as evincing 
more advanced doctrinal color in Mark than in Luke or even Matthew. 


9 The latter passages are not more nearly connected with Phil. 2:8 than with 
the Isaian wats @e00 doctrine (cf. Isa. 53:11, 12), which is decidedly more Petrine 
than Pauline. It may be worth noting that even Mark 4:11, 12, though perhaps 
manifesting a “Pauline” tinge in the language (uverfpwr), rests on Isa. 6:9, 10. 
It is not a figment of Mark, but an incorporation of the logion quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata, V, x, 69, as év rim edaryyeMy, “My mystery is for me and for 
the children of my household.” 
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Here is certainly evidence enough prima facie to exclude prejudg- 
ment of the case when it is proposed to regard the clauses 6 ayamntds 
(var. €xAexTds) év @ (var. cor) evddenoa, in Mark 1:11 and parallels, 
as epexegetical additions taken over from Mark by canonical Mat- 
thew and by the @ text of canonical Luke. Mark does theologize. 

But before taking up the question whether the Isaian messianic 
title and the reference to the divine election may not be doctrinal 
supplements of the evangelist, we must file a caveat regarding what 
is called the “Pauline” higher Christology, by which no more is 
properly implied than that our acquaintance with it is principally 
through Paul.*° That it originated with Paul is not here maintained. 
On the contrary, the infrequency of the distinctive messianic title 
ayamnrés in Paul, as compared with a group of Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian writers, as well as certain other special phenomena of 
Ephesians, where the important parallels are found, suggests rather 
a Jewish, or at least Alexandrian-Jewish, derivation, Paul’s use 
being adoptive only. 

1. The theory that Mark has been employed by both canoni- 
cal Matthew and Luke is now so generally accepted as to make it 
needless to point out that the taking up of the disputed words by 
Matthew and by the @ text of Luke counts for little. The three 
authorities represent only the one witness Mark. Contrariwise the 
fact has considerable significance that the 8 text of Luke has instead 
of these words éy® ovpepov yeyévyned ce (Ps. 2:7), and that this 
reading has the support, if not of Heb. 5:5, at least of some of the 
earliest patristic witnesses, as well as of some important modern textual 
critics.** It appears, then, that in early tradition two endings of 
the bath g6l were current, an “Isaian,” based on Isa. 42:3, and a 
“‘Davidic,” based on Ps. 2:7. The @ text of Luke follows Mark in 
adopting the Isaian; the 8 text follows Heb. 5:5 in adopting the 
Davidic, whether Hebrews be repeating or originating this tradition. 

10 The argument from Isa. 6:9 f. has stronger claims to be regarded as distinc- 
tively Pauline. 


11 See especially Spitta, ubi supra, p. 308, and the authorities cited: Usener, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Vol. I, pp. 40ff.; A. Resch, Agrapha, 
Pp. 346-50, and Ausserkanonische Paralleltexte, Vol. III, pp. 20 f.; Bousset, Evan- 
geliensitate Justins, p. 54; Zahn, Einleitung, Vol. II, pp. 358f. Bousset regards 
the B_text as adopting a precanonical reading. 
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A third witness to the early currency of both forms in Palestine 
is the Ebionite Gospel, which harmonistically adds the two together: 
Kal wv éyévero éx Tov ovpavod Aeyouca, Lv pou el Oo ayarntds: 
év col nidéxnoa. Kai madd Eye onpepov yeyévynxd ce, Finally, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews gives still a third form: ‘“Fili 
mi, in omnibus prophetis expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem 
in te, tu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus, qui 
regnas in sempiternum.” Here we have not so much report as 
interpretation; the point of departure, is still the same, “fili mi, tu 
es filius meus,” but the development again illustrates the tendency 
to expand on the basis of the Old Testament.'*? The phenomena of 

12 There may be a reflection of Gen. 8:9, “the dove found no rest.” Cf. Test. 
Levi, xviii, 14, kal wvedjua cuvécews xal adyucuot xararaica én’ airg. Klein, 
Zeitschrift fir neutestamentliche Wissenscha}t, Vol. V, No. 2 (1904), cites an interesting 
parallel from Berachoth, 3a, “I heard a voice from heaven cooing like a dove,” and 
conjectures that the original form of the narrative compared the bath gol to a dove 
insound. Of the relation of the baptism of the Spirit (Gospel according to the Hebrews 


“the whole fountain of the Holy Ghost’’) to Isa. 42:1, “I have put my spirit upon 
him,” there can be no question. 


the tradition may be graphically represented as follows: 
( (x) The Beloved, whom I elected. 


Thou art my ws (2) Today have I begotten thee. 


(3) My Firstborn, whose dominion is without end. 


Of the three endings we may dismiss (3) from further consideration. 
It is only (2) which can seriously dispute with (1) the claim of origin- 
ality. In its favor it is urged that adoptionist views would soon lead 
to its displacement. Hence the probability that Luke 3:22 has been 
assimilated in the a text to Mark, to avoid affording a handle to the 
Cerinthian heretics. The § text (ending (2]) would thus be original. 
As between the two texts of Luke, it makes little difference to us 
whether Spitta be right in preferring 8 or Bousset in preferring a; 
for in either case the early currency of ending (2) is attested. We are 
asking the ulterior question: Was it Jesus’ representation of his voca- 
tion to say: “I heard a voice from heaven saying, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee’’’? In view of his teaching and career 
as a whole, it is no wonder that the Davidic ending excites strong 
suspicion of being an addition, taken, whether directly or through 
Heb. 5:5, from Ps. 2:7. We give, accordingly, no further consider- 
ation to the question of its possible authenticity. 
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2. The question which ought to be asked, but has thus far been 
obscured by an exaggerated idea of the primitive, non-theological 
character of Mark, is whether the internal evidence is not equally 
strong against ending (1) also, so that Jesus’ own report of the 
bath qél at his baptism will have included only the single utterance 
in which all reports agree, and which is alone presupposed in the 
succeeding context of the temptation story, having something like 
the form: ‘‘I heard a voice from heaven (as it were a dove ?) saying: 
‘Thou art my Son.’’’ 

Of the technical character of the terms eddoxéa and myamnpévos 
in Eph. 1:4-6 there can be no question. Here the endowment of 
spiritual blessings upon which believers have already entered in the 
person of Christ, their representative “in the heavenlies,” is declared 
to correspond with their “election” («ams é£eddEaro jas) “in the 
person of the ‘ Beloved’ ” “before the foundation of the world.” For 
God “in love's foreordained us unto an adoption as sons (io8eciav), 
according to the placuit (r#v evdoxiav) of his will, in the person 
of the Beloved (é t@ jyarnpuévp).” But the mere resemblance 
between Paul’s reference to the adoption in the forefront of his 
epistle, and Mark’s account of the adoption™* as the beginning of 
his gospel may not of itself be convincing. It behooves us to study 
the most nearly contemporary Jewish and Christian writers, especially 
where this messianic title “the Beloved,” elsewhere foreign to Paul, 
is employed; to see if we cannot find traces of similar technical use 
of this terminology. 

The title "Ayarnrds, or "Hyamnpevos, is equivalent to Exdexrds, 
or ’ExdeAeypevos, the latter occupying its place in the version of 
the bath qél of the transfiguration in Luke 9:35 (ExAeXeypevos) 
and occurring again in Luke 23:35, “if this be the Christ of God, 
his Elect” (‘ExAexrds). It obeys the general principle of messianic 
titles laid down by R. H. Charles, that in singular and plural they are 
used reciprocally of Messiah, and of the people whose head and 

13 So Abbott, International Commentary, bringing together év dydwy ... . év Ty 
trramnpéry. 

14 Wellhausen expresses the sense of the narrative as follows: “Auf alle Falle 
liegt die wesentliche Bedeutung der Taufe Jesu darin, dass sie ihn zum Messias um- 
wandelt, dass er als simpler Mensch in das Wasser hinabsteigt, und als der Sohn Gottes 
wiederheraafkommt.” 
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representative he is, the latter use being in reality primary, since the 
adoption of Israel as Yahweh’s “son, his firstborn” (Exod. 4:22) 
_is earlier and far more fundamental and characteristic than the 
adoption of their theocratic representative (2 Sam. 7:14). Thus 
Messiah is designated the Elect, or Chosen, as representative of the 
elect or chosen people. He is the Saint (6 “Ayios) as they are the 
saints” (ot dyvo); he is “the Son of God” because Israel is God’s 
son, adopted and called out of Egypt (Exod. 4:22; Hos. 11:1; Heb. 
12:23); he is the Firstborn (Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15, 18, Ka@ ‘E8p., 
ut supra), because they are God’s “firstborn” (Exod. 4:22; 2 Esdr. 
6:58), and despite all that has been said in favor of a unique, super- 
human sense in the Johannine term, we will add he is also the “‘ Only- 
begotten” (Movoryevys) because Israel, in distinction from the gentiles, 
is God’s “only-begotten” (2 Esdr. 6:58; Ps. Sol. 13:7 ff). Paul’s 
employment of the term ’Ayazrnrto/ in the technical sense corresponds 
to this rule, and his use of this plural is not infrequent. In Rom. 
11:28'5 Israel are @yamntoé according to the election («ata tiv 
éxdoynv) in Rom. 1:7; Eph. 5:1; 1 Tim. 6:2, the term is transferred 
to the spiritual “Israel of God;” but only Eph. 1:6 applies the title 
to Christ, and the title is in fact very rare. 

15 The Old Testament technical use is most apparent in Deut. 33:12; Jer. 11:15; 
12:7; Ps. 60:5; 108:6; 127:2, and the Song of Songs rabbinically interpreted as the 
marriage-ode, of Jehovah’s “Beloved.” A parallel from the Pirke Aboth, iii, 14, is 
of particular value as illustrating the Jewish technical application in the mouth of an 
ardent supporter of this interpretation, and a bitter enemy of Christianity. Akiba 
(70-132 A. D.) was wont to say: “Mankind is ‘beloved’ because ‘created in the image 
of God’ (Gen. 1:27) ‘Beloved’ are Israel in that they are called the children 
of God (in common with others), but an additional love was shown them in that they 
are called the children of God, as is said, ‘Ye are the children of the Lord your God’ 
(i. e., in distinction from the gentiles, cf. Deut. 14:1-21; Ps. Arist., 140, and Matt. 
5:45-48; 6:32). Beloved are Israel (in common with others), because to them was 
given the desirable vessel wherewith the world was created (i. e., wisdom, Prov. 8:22 ff. 
etc.), but an additional love was shown unto them as is said, ‘For I give you good 
doctrine, forsake ye not my Torah’” (Prov. 4:2; the Torah identified with Wisdom, 
as in Eccles. 24:23; Bar. 4:1; Pirke Aboth, vi, 7,9, 10; cf. Deut. 4:6). Itis a highly 
notable parallel that Akiba’s ground for claiming for Israel the title “beloved” in the 
technical sense is the rabbinic counterpart of Paul’s in Eph. 1:8, 9 for claiming it for 
the spiritual “adoption.” Israel has (in the Torah) the supreme divine gift of wisdom 
and revelation, specifically concerning the creation and its purpose (cf. Assumptio 
Mosis 1:12-14; Rom. 2:17-20). This, says Paul, is true in still higher degree of 
Christians, who are endowed by the Spirit with a charisma of wisdom and insight 
to know these things beyond worldly philosophy (1 Cor. 2:6-16; Eph. 1:3-14). 
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We know of but one Christian apokryphon in which “the Beloved”’ 
is throughout the current designation of the Messiah, but, curiously 
enough, this special writing has obscure relations connecting it on 
the one side with Isaian literature, on the other with Ephesians. 
The Ascensio Isaiae is a combination in the form known to us, of 
(a) the earlier Jewish midrash employed in Heb. 11:37, the Martyr- 
dom oj Isaiah (b) a Christianized Testament of Hezekiah, perhaps 
connected in origin with the Martyrdom, and (c) a Christian apo- 
calypse presenting the avatar of Christ as “the Beloved” descending 
through the seven heavens, freeing the captives of death and Hades 
(cf. Heb. 2:15; 1:18), and ascending again in glory to God’s throne. 
This apocalypse is the so-called Visio Isaiae, a Christian writing 
of about the end of the first century, which from its character, its 
connection with the Martyrdom and Testament, and the general rule 
regarding early Christian apocalypses, may well be also based on an 
earlier Jewish work of kindred character. Its title alone would be 
sufficient proof that its adoption of the messianic title “the Beloved” 
is not an imitation of the isolated New Testament occurrences, but 
is due to Christian employment of Isaiah as the one who “saw his 
glory and spake of him” (John 12:41; c.f. 1 Pet. 1:11). Moreover, 
this influence of Isaiah is by no means confined to the descriptions 
of the Suffering Servant which underlie 1 Peter, the Petrine element 
of Luke (Luke 24:46; Acts 18:28 ff., etc.), and the liturgical frag- 
ments which employ the term (@yamrntds) mais Geov, but the influence 
of Isa. 26:16—27:3°° is distinctly traceable here as elsewhere in 
early Christian literature, more particularly in the LXX form, which 
renders as follows: 


As a travailing woman neareth her bearing, so were we as toward thy Beloved 
(r@Ayarnr@ cov). For the sake of thy fear, O Lord, we conceived in the womb, 
we travailed and brought forth, we produced the Spirit of thy salvation upon the 
earth (cf. Isa. 66:5-11; Gal. 4:19, John 16:21). We shall not fall, but all that 
dwell on the earth shall fall. The dead shall rise up, they that are in the tombs 
shall be raised, and those upon the earth shall rejoice, for the dew that cometh 


16 Isa. 28:13-15 (the Word of the Lord Cau Ja cau, sau la sau zeesar destroying 
the covenant of the 4&pxovres with Hades and Death) plays a great part in Gnostic 
mythology from Basilides down (Ireneus Her., I, xxiv, 3-7; cf. Hippolytus, Philos., 
vy, 8). 
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forth from thee (Hos. 14:5) is their healing’? . . . . In that day God shall bring 
his holy and great and strong sword upon the dragon, the fleeing serpent, upon 
the dragon, the crooked serpent; he shall slay the dragon. 

Hereupon follows (27:2f) the song of the Beloved Vineyard of which 
the Lord is the husbandman, which is to fill the world with its fruit, 
but whose withered branches are broken off, gathered and consumed 
in the fire (5:11; cf. John 15:1-6)."® 

This passage forms part of the latest addition to the Corpus 
Isaianum (Isa., chaps. 24-27), an addition thus described by Marti 
in the recently published Handkommentar: 

A mosaic from various descriptive, prophetico-apocalyptic, and lyric frag- 
ments, the basis being an apocalypse in which the other fragments are inter- 
polated. The apocalypse comprises (a) 24:1-23, overthrow of the earth, judg- 
ment on the powers in the heavens’® and on earth, and Yahweh’s descent upon 
Zion; (6) 25:6-8, feast to all nations on Zion;?° (c) 26:20—27:1, hiding of Isreal 
during the judgment; (d) 7:12, 13, gathering of the el 
This apocalypse is dated in the latest years of John Hyrcanus, 134- 
104 B. C. 

The imbedded secondary element comprises, according to Marti, 
(a) 25:1-5, a song on the overthrow of Samaria*? in 107 B. C.; (0) 
25:9-11, thanksgiving for victories; (c) 26:1-19, praise for the 
victory of the righteous and for the promise of future deliverance 
(107 B. C.); (d) Song of Israel as Yahweh’s beloved Vineyard (offset- 
ting the Song of the Beloved against God’s Vineyard? of Isa. 5:1 ff.); 
(e) 27:7-11, last conditions for the redemption. 

17 Heb. “a dew of lights is thy dew.” See the beautiful exposition of this metaphor 
by George A. Smith in Expositor’s Commentary, and note how Paul’s references to 
the coming of Christ to raise the dead are habitually under the figure of the dawn 
(ércpavela), 1 Thess. 5:1-10; Eph. 6:7-14; 2 Cor. 4:4-6. The fundamental 
passages underlying the whole series are 2 Sam. 23:4 (with vss. 6, 7 compare Isa. 
27:4); Mal. 4:2. 

18 The rendering of the LXX here becomes unintelligible, perhaps representing 
even another text. 

19 Cf. Luke 21:26; Rev. 6:13. 20 Cf. Matt. 8:11. 

at Cf. 1 Thess. 4:13-17; Rev. 6:15-17. 

22 The relation of these chapters to the overthrow of Samaria by the two sons of 


Hyrcanus in 107 B. C. accounts for their insertion in the Corpus Isaianum before 
Isa., chap. 28 (against Samaria). 


23” Aow 8h TO Hyarnuéry Goua TOO dyarnrod you TH duwedGvl pov. In 27:2 xadés 
nadequately renders “beloved.” 
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To demonstrate completely the theory we have now in mind, it 
would be needful to show that between this late apocalyptic offshoot 
from the Isaian stock and the Christian first-and-second-century 
products known to us under the name of Isaiah, which profess 
to be based on earlier Jewish writings, there extends a. chain of 
apocalyptic fragments, marked by‘Isaian phraseology, especially the 
messianic title 6 &yamntds, and by the same affinity with mythology 
and avatar doctrines manifest in the passage quoted. It would also 
appear that the earlier links of this chain are Jewish, the later Jewish- 
Christian, and that it underlies as a whole many of our New Testa- 
ment and early Christian writings. For our present purpose this is 
too large an undertaking. A few steps only can be indicated. 

1. The second-century compiler of the Ascensio Isaiae, besides 
his employment of the pre-Christian Martyrdom of Isaiah and the 
(Jewish ?)?4 Testament of Hezekiah expressly refers the reader to 
older authorities in 4:20-22. Here “the rest of the vision regarding 
the Lord” is referred to “the parables according to my words which 
are written in the book which I (Isaiah) publicly prophesied” (a 
midrash on Isaiah?). In particular, the compiler declares that “the 
descent of the Beloved into Sheol is written in the section where the 
Lord says, ‘Behold, my Son will understand.’” Professor Charles 
well says as to this: 

This quotation is taken from Is. lii. 13 where the LXX has od curfia 6 
mais wov. Tlais has been rendered “son” by the Ethiopic translator. It is 
hard to recognize in Is. lit. 13—liit-any reference to his descent to Hades. 


The descent of the Beloved into Sheol, however, is a conception not 
unknown to Eph. 4:9, nor to 1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6. Only according to 
Paul, the descent and ascent are of the divine Wisdom or Word 
(Rom. 10:6-8; cf. Bar. 3:28—4:2) of the Hoqmah literature, 
whereof more hereafter. Meanwhile it may be well to point out 
that the two Pauline epistles which speak of the Lord’s descent to 
raise the dead and gather his elect (Eph. 1:20—2:6; 4:10; 5:13 f., 


24 R. H. Charles in his edition of the Ascensio Isaiae, p. xviii, says cf this: “It 
is not improbable that the Christian Testament of Hezekiah was based on an earlier 
Jewish work; for Hebrew or Aramaic idioms survive in the Greek, as eds xat els év 
réros xal réros in 27.” The apocalyptic character suggested by the title appear. 
by comparison of “the writing of Hezekiah” in Isa. 38:10-20 (see especially vss. 
II, 17, 18). 
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and 1 Thess. 4:13-17) are the same two in which the Isaian imagery 
of God’s arming himself for the conflict in behalf of his people is 
also employed (cf. Isa. 59:17 with 1 Thess. 5:5-10 and Eph. 5:8-14; 
6:11-17). We shall see that to Justin and Irenzus the doctrine of 
the descent and ascent are “‘Isaian.” 

Next to this Isaian apokryphon (?) the Ascensio refers to “the 
parables of David and Proverbs of Solomon,*’ specifying in particular 
“the words of Ethan the Israelite (sic)” and “‘of Korah,” so that 
we can identify Pss. 88 and 89, attributed by the LXX to Ethan t¢ 
"Iopandelry, two psalms which by their whole tenor are highly 
significant. He probably includes also Ps. 45, entitled in the LXX 
gon tmép Tov ayarnrod—a psalm appealed to in Heb. 1:8, 9, 
interpreted by the fathers as the nuptial ode of Messiah and his 
Bride (cf. Eph. 5:25-33), and their favorite proof-text of the gener- 
ation of the Word because of its beginning, ‘‘ My heart hath brought 
forth a good Word.”*° But beyond all other of the “Psalms of 
David” he will have had in mind Ps. 68, if his doctrine of Messiah’s 
descent, conflict, and triumphal ascent, and the title 6 ayamnros 
count for anything; for Ps. 68 is a favorite whose use in this sense 
did not begin with Eph. 4:8. We see in it the triumphal ode in which 
Yahweh, “‘a God of salvation, whose are the issues from death,” 
descends, leads captive the captivity of his people (delivers from 
bondage), and ascends again on high. 

Rabbinic exegesis found in it the celebration of the triumph, 
deliverance, and ascent of Moses (!). The LXX, however, seem 
to have found something else, for their rendering of 5:11 f., is: 
“The Lord will give a word to them that proclaim the glad tidings 
with great power, even the King of the hosts of the Beloved, of the 
Beloved.”’?7 

25 Probably including not only the famous Wisdom chapter, Prov., chap. 8, and 
perhaps, by misunderstanding, the reference to the Beloved, Prov. 4:3, but the Wisdom 
books generally in which Wisdom appears hypostatized (Wisd. 6:12-7:30; Ecclus. 
24:1-22) and even incarnate (Bar. 3:36, 37, Wisdom given “to Jacob, God’s Servant, 
and Israel his Beloved’’, afterwards appearing upon earth and being conversant with 
men; cf. the Oxyrhynchus fragment, Log., iii, and Ireneus, IV, xx, 3, 4). 


26 Justin Dial., xxxviii. 


27 It is well known that Paul’s quotation alters the Hebrew from “received gifts 
from men” to “gave gifts to men.” There are two reasons, however, which show 
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Besides Isiaah, David, and Solomon, the author of the Ascensio 
rests on the book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, wherein we easily 
identify at least one favorite messianic proof-text for both New 
Testament and later writers, as relating to “the descent of the Beloved 
into Sheol,” namely, Zech. 12:10 (cf. 13:6 [LXX T@ ayarnr@ pou 
and Am. 8, 10), the mourning of the tribes when they “look upon 
him whom they have pierced,’’** a mourning “‘as for a Beloved” 
(as én’ ayarrnT@). 

Finally, besides “the words of Daniel,” referring probably to 
Dan. 12:2, Ascensio appeals to “the words of Joseph the Just,” a 
pseudepigraph of unmistakably anti-Christian character, in which 
the speaker is not Joseph, but “Jacob,” who claims to be “an angel 
of God,” “the first servant' in God’s presence,” whereas the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob was only eighth in rank, and finally “the 
first-begotten of every creature animated by God” (mpwtdyovos 
mavtos Swov Cwovpévou id Oeod); c.f. Col. 1:15. As Marshalls° 
points out, this Book of Joseph, used according to Origen 7rap’ 
“Efpaios, “is a representative of a remarkable trend in Jewish 
theology, which led the Jews to claim for the three great patriarchs 
the same sublime and supernatural characteristics as the Christians 
claimed for the Lord Jesus.”” The quarrel, as we shall see, was in 
regard to certain Scriptures to which both sides gave the same tran- 
scendental and mystical sense, but a different application. Justin 
Martyr’s answer to the doctrine of Jacob as an incarnation is to quote 
the passage on which it rests (Isa. 42:1-4, LXX): “Jacob is my 
Servant; I will uphold him. Israel is my Elect I will put my Spirit 
upon him.” Justin declares, therefore, and deliberately undertakes 
that he is not proceeding without authority. (1) The Targum has the same change 
(NO? "39> Prins) pind), applying the ascension and distribution of gifts, however, 
to Moses. (2) The change seems to rest on a deliberate substitution of pon for mp>, 
according to the well-known scribal practice of transposition, so that Yahweh should 
not appear in the questionable attitude of “taking tribute,” but as “distributing 
spoils.” Cf. Col. 2:15, Justin, Déal., xxxix. 

28 The New Testament form, as is well known, varies from the Hebrew arid LXX 
as well. 

29 See injra Isa. 42:1, apud Justin Martyr. 

3° Hastings, Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, p. 778, s. v. “Joseph, Prayer of.” 
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to prove in no less than five passages, that “God speaks in Isaiah 
of Christ in parable, calling him Jacob and Israel.”’3* 

2. Justin Martyr evinces something more than the existence of 
earlier Jewish and Christian avatar doctrines in connection with the 
Isaian figure of “‘the Beloved.” He has definite reference to the 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, as relating the sawing asunder of the prophet 
with a wooden saw,3? at the same time treating it as part of the canon- 
ical writing which the Jews have maliciously cut out. A certain 
degree of currency from a remoter period, and of authoritative regard 
for these Isaiana, at least from Christians, is certainly implied. As is 
well known, Justin makes the same accusation regarding a number 
of apocryphal fragments which he attributes to “‘ Esdras,” “ Jeremiah,” 
and other “Scripture,” at the same time complaining of the repudia- 
tion of the LXX readings and renderings. The whole process of 
rectification of text and canon, he says, “‘took place but recently.” 

It is clear that Justin has misunderstood the facts, borrowing his 
accusation from Palestinian authorities who could compare the 
Semitic originals. Yet in substance his statement is true. In the 
alleged excisions we should recognize the determined effort of the 
Palestinian synagogue in the time of Akiba (100-132) to delimit 
the canon of Scripture, excluding and disapproving that mass of 
quasi-canonical, pseudepigraphic literature of which New Testament 
writers, even to Paul, still make use, and which, together with the 
LXX version, gave to the church its favorite weapons of argument. 
Fortunately, the Alexandrian version of the LXX could not be sup- 
pressed, nor the books which had found admission into its looser 
canon, though repeated efforts were made to supplant it by new and 
stricter versions; but most of the corresponding Hebrew or Aramaic 
writings perished with the overthrow of the Palestinian church. 
Hence Justin, while misunderstanding the nature of the borrowed 
accusation, is in substance correct, just as he has recently been proved 
to be also in the matter of the public cursing of Christians in the 
synagogue service.s4 The passages he quotes had, indeed, been 
recently excised by the Jews, but they had never formed part of the 

3! Dial., cxxiii; cf. xxxvi, c, cxxvi, and especially cxxxv. 

32 Ascensio, v, 1; cf. Dial. cxx, 14, 15. 

33 Dial., |xxi-1xxiii. 34 Dial., xcvi. 
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genuine “Isaiah” or “Jeremiah” or “Esdras,” but of midrashic 
elaborations and secondary developments of canonical writings, 
whose currency was only among the “people which knew not the 
Law,” Christians and such Jewish opponents as the author of the 
Prayer of Joseph. We have seen, indeed, how in an earlier period 
apocalyptic pseud-Isaiana could make their way into the canon 
itself; but in Palestine this looseness did not extend long after the 
period of Daniel (165 B. C.). 

But we must return to Justin’s specific accusations of deletion, 
some of which have a direct bearing on the history of Isaian apoca- 
lypse. In Dial., lxxii, he avers that “from the words of Jeremiah 
these have been cut out: ‘The Lord God remembered his dead 
people Israel who lay in the graves; and he descended to proclaim 
to them his own salvation.’” Again, in xxxvi, after proving from 
Ps. 24:6 that Christ is called Jacob, he interprets the question and 
answer of vss. 7-10 as follows: 


When our Christ rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, the 
rulers in heaven under appointment of God are commanded to open the gates 
of heaven, that he who is King of glory may enter in . . . . For when the rulers 
of heaven saw him of uncomely and dishonored appearance (Isa. 52:13—53:3) 
and without glory, not recognizing him, they inquired “Who is this King of 
glory ?” 

We need only to compare with this the description of the Visio Isaiae, 
of how the Beloved divested himself of his glory in descending to 
become incarnate, in order to remain hidden from the “rulers,” 
and met their astonishment as he reascended in glory through the 
. successive heavens to God’s right hand; and this in turn with Ignatius 
ad Eph. xix, and 1 Cor. 2:7, 8, to see whereon Justin is resting. 
It is clear that he employs the conceptions of the Ascensio, besides 
attributing its story of Isaiah’s fate to the canonical Old Testament. 
It becomes also clear at the same time that the material at least 
antedates Ignatius (110-17). But what of Justin’s Jeremiah? 
This is significant, not from its contents only, but from the fact 
that Irenzeus, who employs the same passage no less than five times, 
and in a form so much more complete as to indicate independent 


35 Cf. Asc. Is. xi, 16 with note of R. H. Charles. 
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acquaintance with the source,°° although he follows Justin in assign- 
ing it to “ Jeremiah” in Her., iv, 22, 1, yet in Her., iii, 21, 4, attributes 
it to “Isaiah.” It is also not without significance that Irenzus 
connects the fragment with Ps. 68:18f., as Justin also’? employs 
Ps. 68:18 f., precisely as in Eph. 4:8, of an avatar of God in the 
person of Christ, freeing the bond-slaves of death.3* 

Nor is it difficult to carry back the traces of this doctrine of an 
avatar of “the Beloved” through the New Testament beyond the 
dividing line to pre-Christian writings, such as the “Isaian” apoca- 
lypse, Isa. 36:19, and Ezek. 37:1-14. Jesus himself, when he 
refers the Sadducean disbelievers in the resurrection to “the power 
of God,” has probably in mind the second “Blessing” of the She- 
moneh Esreh, with its Isaian phraseology: 


Thou art mighty forever, O Lord; thou restorest life to the dead, thou art 
mighty to save; who sustainest the living with beneficence, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supporting the fallen and healing the sick, and setting at liberty 
those that are bound (cf. Isa. 61:1) and upholding thy faithfulness unto those 
who sleep in the dust. Who is like thee, Lord the Almighty, or who can be com- 
pared to thee, O King, who killest and makest alive again, and causest help to 
spring forth? And faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who restorest the dead. 


Paul, too, not only appeals in Eph. 1:19 ff. to the same “power of 
God” which he exerted in Christ when he raised him from the dead 
and made him sit at his own right hand in the heavenly regions far 
above every angelic ruler, but expressly quotes in 5:14 an apokryphon 
applying to this very doctrine of the Messiah shining, in the light 
of a resurrection dawn, upon his dead people that lie in their graves 
“Wherefore (the Scripture) saith: ‘Awake thou that sleepest and 
arise from the dead and the Christ shall shine upon thee.’”” Among 
the many attempts of the Fathers to identify the source whence 

36 On the original text of the fragment, see J. A. Robinson, Texts and Studies, 


Vol. I (“Second Esdras’’), p. xli. On the derivation of Justin’s supposed canonical 
fragments from pseudo-canonical writings, see Schlatter, Kirche Jerusalem’s, p. 76. 
37 Dial., xxxix, lxxxvii. 
38 On the disposition of the Fathers generally to find in Eph. 4:8 f., and still 
deeper down in Matt. 12:29, a parallel to the gentile myths of the conquest of Hades 


by various demi-gods, see Huidekoper, Works, Vol. II, “Christ’s Mission to the Under- 
world,” with patristic authorities quoted. 
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Paul is quoting’® we need mention only the statement of Jerome 
that the other apocryphal quotation of Paul, 1 Cor. 2:9, is to be 
found in the Ascensio Isaiae, and that both are said to be found in 
“Tsaiah,” in “Jeremiah,” and in the Apocalypse of Elias. But since 
Paul’s conception of the descent of God in Christ to a conflict with 
death and sin and release of their captives seems connected rather 
with his conception of the pre-existent Christ as the Wisdom of God, 
and hence with the Wisdom literature rather than Isaian apocalypse, 
we may further quote from the note appended by Bousset*° to his state- 
ment regarding the prevalence in Palestinian theology of speculations 
regarding the primal man and the descent of this heavenly Being 
to the underworld: “Very remarkable in this connection is the 
addition of the Latin translation (LXX) to Sir. xxiv, 32, ‘I (Wisdom) 
will penetrate all regions deep under the earth, and will visit all that 
sleep, and will shine upon all those that hope in the Lord.’” 

Thus the Wisdom literature also turns to account in its own way 
this Jewish representation of the resurrection as a descent of Yahweh, 
or Messiah, to the underworld, conquest of the powers of darkness, 
and release of his people from the dust of death. We have seen that 
it often appears connected, on the one side, with Isa. 26:19, and 
on the other, with the triumphal ode, Ps. 68:11-20 (note in vs. 12, 
Tov ayarntov Tov ayamntod). Further witness of its continued cur- 
rency in Jewish literature might be drawn from Test. Dan., V: “‘ Mes- 
siah will make war against Beliar, and will take (? Ad8y) from Beliar 
his captivity, even the souls of the saints” (cf. Levi, xviii). But we 
must turn from these broken links of the avatar myth to what more 
directly concerns us, the use of the title “the Beloved” in connection 
with them; for it is certainly more than mere accident that just the 
passages where the LXX introduce @yamnrtds (7ryamnpévos) in a con- 
text permitting a messianic application, and almost these alone, are the 
passages which appear combined in these quasi-mythological repre- 
sentations of the resurrection in Ps. 45; 68:11-20; Isa. 26:18 ff.; 
Zech. 12:10; 13:6. 

The Hebrew shows in many, if not in most, cases that the idea 
of a messianic application starts from mistranslation by the LXX. 

39 See Zahn, Geschichte des neutest tlichen Kanons, Vol. II, x, 2, p. 804. 

4° Religion des Judenthums, p. 349. 
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But this mistranslation itself seems to be due to influence from the 
doctrine of the a@yamnrds, 6 mais Oeod of Deutero-Isaiah. So far, 
then, is this from precluding a pre-Christian origin that it rather 
demonstrates that the title 6 ayamnrds and its cognates were probably 
current in pre-Christian literature, forming one of the principal 
counts against the LXX in the warfare waged against it by the rabbis 
of the second century. The fundamental facts are admirably stated 
by J. Armitage Robinson in his article “Isaiah, Ascension of,” in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, p. sor: 


The name of the Messiah in every part of this book [the Ascensio] is “the 
Beloved.” ‘There is some ground for thinking that this was a pre-Christian 
Messianic title. For (1) it is used in the O. T. (6 Hyarnuévos LXX) as a title of 
Israel; e. g. Dt. xxxii, 15, xxxiii, 5, 26, where it renders “‘Jeshurun,” as it does also 
in Is. xliv 2; again in Is. v., 6 #yarquévos and 6 dyarnrés render <u and "5" 


respectively. It was natural therefore that like the titles “Servant” and “Elect,” 
it should be transferred from the people to the Messiah. (2) At the period 
when the Gospels were written “‘the Beloved” and “‘the Elect” were practically 
interchangeable terms, for Mt. writes 6 dyarnrés pov (xii, 18) in citing Is.xlii-1, 
where the Hebrew is “2 (LXX 6 éxdexrés wov); and Lk. (ix.35) substitutes 
6 éxheheypévos for 6 dyarnrés in the words spoken at the Transfiguration. 
(3) These two substitutions suggest that, whatever may have been the original 
meaning of the phrase 6 dus pou, 6 dyarnrés (Mk. i. 11. ix, 7), both Mt. and 
Lk. regarded 6 dyarnrés as a separate title, and not as an epithet of vlés; and it 
is interesting to note that the Old-Syriac version emphasized this distinction by 
rendering ‘“‘My Son and my Beloved.”4* (4) In Eph. i.g St. Paul uses é& 7@ 
iryramnpévy as equivalent to éy r@ xpwr~ in a context in which he is designedly 
using terms derived from Jewish sources. (5) Certain passages of the LXX 
where 6 dyarnrés occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as Messianic 
(Ps. xliv [xlv] tt., Zech. xii.10). (6) Lastly, we have several passages in early 
Christian writings in which 4 7yarnpéves is used as a title of Christ, ¢. g. Barn. 
iii.6, iv. 3,4* 8; cf. Clem. Rom. lix.2, 3; Ign. Smyrn. inscr.; Herm. Sim. IX, xii.5; 
Acts of Thekla, c. 1; 4 éyarnrés is also used, but usually with vids or rais 
(Herm. Sim. V.ii. 6; Mart. Polyc. 14; Ep. ad Diogn. 8; Acts of Thekla c. 24; 


41 See above on 2 Pet. 1:17. 


42 Note that this passage, “For to this end the Lord cut short the times and the 
days” (Ps. 102:23 seems to be referred to, Zeitschrijt fiir neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schajt, Vol. III [1902], pp. 280-85), “that his Beloved might hasten and come to his 
inheritance,” is quoted from a “scripture.” The Greek has “Enoch,” the Latin 
“Daniel.” The real source is unknown, but the “Scripture” was probably pre- 
Christian. 
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in the last three cases in a liturgical formula‘*s). It is difficult to suppose that in 
all these instances from Christian writings the title (especially in the form 6 #yarn- 
uévos) has for its only source the N. T. And in particular the persistent use 
of 6 d&yarnrés in the present book [Ascensio Isaia] suggests that the writer must 
have thought its introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a work which 
sought to be regarded as an ancient Jewish prophecy of Christ. 

Our review of the evidence for the existence in pre-Christian 
Judaism of an Isaian type of apocalypse, which made use of the titles 
of Deutero-Isaiah, such as 6 @yamnrds, 6 mais Beov, and the Isaian 
forms of representation (borrowed from oriental mythology) of the 
conflict of the God of light and life against darkness and death (Isa. 
27:1; 59:16 f.), his descent to the underworld, release of its captives, 
dnd ascent to the throne of the universe (Isa. 26:19, etc.), is not com- 
plete, but would seem sufficient to indicate that the Pauline doctrine 
of this type in Eph. 1:20—2:6; 4:8-10; 5:13 f.; 6:11-17, and 
kindred passages, is of genuine Jewish stock. The ardent contention 
of Akiba for the application of the title “The Beloved” to Israel 
only reflects a real contention between church and synagogue regard- 
ing its applicability. The terminology of Eph. 1:3-14 regarding 
the “adoption,” the evdox«/a, the eternal foreordination of the Beloved, 
and election of the “sons” in him, stands, therefore, for ideas more or 
less stereotyped even in Paul’s day, and if so, then certainly in Mark’s. 
Are, then, the expressions of the “Isaian” ending (ending [1]) in 
the baptismal bath qgél derived directly from Jesus’ own report; 
or, if not, whence have they come into the story ? 

We have already noted that had the Isaian ending been of the same 
origin as that single utterance in which all authorities agree, we 
should expect the latter to be, not 6 vids, but 6 mais wou. We may 
now add that in all the teaching of Jesus it is not the Isaian 6 rats wou 
which dominates his thoughts, still less the mythic-apocalyptic idea, 
but simply that of sonship, without the connotations inseparable from 
the Isaian title, whether of abasement or of exaltation. Harnack 
has been criticised for selecting as the key expression of Jesus’ mes- 
sianic consciousness the passage Matt. 11:27=Luke 10:22, subject, 
as it is, to the suspicions of many critics as to authenticity. But, 


43 Also in Clem. Rom.., lix, 2, 3. See Lightfoot’s commentary on this passage, 
Apostolic Fathers. Clemen has also noted that the Isaian designation of Christ as 
(dyarnrés) wats Geo0 is a characteristic of early Syrian liturgies and the Petrine source 
of Acts (Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30). 
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whether primary or secondary, there can be no denial of the fact that 
this verse, with its simple juxtaposition of “the Father, the Son,” 
accounts far better for the sense of personal revelation and author- - 
ity which Jesus brings with him, and for the individual note in his 
teaching as a whole, than would the bath g6l of the baptism or trans- 
figuration accompanied by either Davidic or Isaian ending. 

Somewhere we must touch upon the personal religious experience 
of Jesus, his direct individual consciousness of relation to God. 
Not everything in his teaching was derived from the Old Testament, 
and no better definition has ever been found for the new element he 
brought into the idea of the kingdom than the conception that in its 
essence it is the filial relation with God as known to Jesus’ personal 
experience. It does not really broaden, but rather limits and narrows 
this personal religious consciousness of Jesus to attach to it the Isaian 
terms, “the Beloved,” “the Elect.”” Moreover, these doctrinal terms 
certainly represent a secondary stage, and are taken up by only a part 
of the tradition. True there are hints, of doubtful value, that in the 
prospect of his martyr death Jesus was sustained, and sought to sustain 
his followers, by applying the principle of the Isaian suffering Servant; 
but these are meager in the extreme. The New Testament itself is 
explicit in its representation that these christological ideas were not 
effectively conveyed to the disciples until after Jesus’ death. It was 
then that “their eyes were opened, and they perceived that thus it 
behooved the Christ to suffer and to enter into his glory.” It is a 
note distinctive of the Petrine tradition in 1 Peter, Luke-Acts, Mark, 
and occasional superadded touches in Matthew (Matt. 12:17-21, 
etc.), that it applies the Isaian doctrine in a way that Paul does not. 
And yet Paul himself is our strongest witness to the extremely early 
currency of the doctrine, in his reference to it as a deliverance common 
to all preachers of the gospel from the beginning (1 Cor. 15:3; cf., 
the argument with Peter, Gal. 2:16). 

It is to Petrine tradition and the transfiguration story that we 
would refer the attachment of the Isaian ending 6 ayarnrds, év 
evdoxnoa of Mark 1:11 and parallels; for in 2 Pet. 1:17 it has 
some unexplained relation to “Petrine” tradition, and, as we have 
shown elsewhere,** the transfiguration story of the gospels, found 


44 Article, “The Transfiguration Story,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. 
VI, No. 2 (1902), pp. 236-65. 
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in fullest and most nearly original form in Luke 9:28-36, is an 
erratic block in Mark 9:2—-10, whose literary affinities are rather 
‘with the revelation of Peter in Acts 10:1—11:18. 

The textual relation of Matt. 3:17 to Mark 1:11 shows how easy 
was the process of assimilating the bath g6l of the baptism to that 
of the transfiguration. What has been done on a minor scale by the 
author of our canonical Matthew could be done on a larger scale by 
the author of Mark. To him there was no doubt that Jesus foresaw 
his fate from the beginning, and hence no inappropriateness in attach- 
ing to the bath g6l of the vocation the attributes of the Isaian suffering 
Servant. In reality, they have appropriateness only in the scene of 
the transfiguration; for this is a transcendental companion piece to 
the story of Peter’s confession at Czsarea Philippi, whose keynote, to 
Mark, is simply the prediction of the passion. The transfiguration 
story is simply an apocalypse, a revelation in “vision” to “Peter 
and them that were with him” of the “Isaian” doctrine of the Servant. 
It sets forth the true implications of the divine sonship, how the Christ 
must accomplish “his departure in Jerusalem” and thereafter be 
glorified. Peter’s too limited ideas are rebuked, and the bath él 
reveals the significance of the vision of his glory between the two 
“‘witnesses of Messiah” (2 Esdr. 6:26) by the utterance: “This is 
my Son, my Beloved (Luke, “Elect; Matthew, “he on whom I 
fixed my choice”), be obedient unto him.” 

Here scene and phraseology are harmonious; the Isaian title 
6 ayarrnrés and the reference to the divine election are just what we 
should expect. Only the word vids instead of mais stands witness 
to a title too strong to be displaced by Isaian terminology. In Jesus’ 
own representation of his vocation it is otherwise. His use of sym- 
bolic terms and prophetic imagery doubtless set the example for such 
later developments as the visions of Peter in Luke and Acts; in par- 
ticular, the origin ‘of the story of the revelation to “Peter and them 
that were with him,” of the divine sonship and messianic glory of 
Jesus may reasonably be traced to Jesus’ own saying to Peter: ‘‘Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father in heaven.” 
But the coincidence of language in the two bath géls is not to be 
explained by the dependence of the transfiguration story on that of 
the baptism. If any historical kernel of the latter is to be preserved, 
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agreement with Jesus’ teaching as a whole demands that we reason 
conversely. Jesus’ own representation of the voice that sent him on 
his mission of realization of the kingdom was simply: “Thou art 
my Son.” The Isaian ending, like the Davidic, is an epexegetic 
addition. Its- probable derivation is from the transfiguration story, 
that apocalyptic paraphrase of the revelation of the messiahship and 
impending fate of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi. 





THE RISE OF DEISM IN YALE COLLEGE’ 


I. WOODBRIDGE RILEY 
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Deism in America, during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
was of the constructive, not the destructive, sort. Its earlier colonial 
representatives, like the father of English deism, argued from natural 
reason for the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the 
certainty of rewards and punishments, and the life to come. The 
system was at first hardly distinguished from theism; it was more 
akin to Butler’s Analogy than to Hume’s Enquiry; it took two genera- 
‘ tions to develop into the revolutionary systems of the doubting 
Thomases, Paine and Jefferson. Such deism was imbued with 
optimism and receptive of evidences of design; it was not as yet 
the thoroughgoing rationalism which would reduce religion to ethics, 
and revelation to a spiritual law in the natural world. Genetically, 
this deism arose in a partial reaction against high Calvinism; it taught 
the transcendence and benevolence of the Deity, but not the depravity 
of man or the determinism of his moral actions. American deism, in 
its inceptive stages, thus marked a change from a theology to a 
theodicy; from the assumptions of decrees inscrutable to the human 
mind, to an attempt to justify the ways of God to man. The move- 
ment began in a conservative way; its first defenders did not argue 
for natural religion in opposition to revealed, but for revealed religion 
as a necessary supplement to natural. This was especially noticeable 
in the two oldest New England colleges. At Harvard deism as a 
movement of enlightenment developed through opposition. This 
opposition was first exhibited in 1702 in Cotton Mather’s controversial 
work, the Christian Philosopher. Veritable deistic principles were 
taught toward the middle of the century in the Dudleian lectures 
on natural religion. Academic attempts to stem the tide of ration- 
alism were made elsewhere; in spite of them, the freshening currents 

t A chapter from a forthcoming History of Philosophy in America, read before 
the American Philosophical Association, Philadelphia, December 30, 1904. 
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came stealing in. Thomas Clap, rector of Yale, avowed that the 
“great design of founding this school was to educate ministers in 
our own way;” nevertheless he based his moral philosophy upon the 
deistic Wollaston’s Religion of Nature. In his Short Introduction 
to the Study of Ethics for the Use of Students he taught that reason 
was insufficient as the basis of moral obligation, yet that God, when 
he makes a creature, “‘ communicates to him some degree of his own 
perfection.” The sources of this cheerful outlook upon human nature 
are somewhat evasive. While a student at Harvard, Clap may have 
got it from reading the suspected Tillotson; or it may have come from 
the author’s model, the Ideal World of Norris, who in turn acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Malebranche; or, finally, it may have been 
derived from a certain Cartesian optimist who managed to live in the 
reputed land of the blue laws. While Clap was president at Yale, a 
former tutor, Samuel Johnson, wrote as follows in his Introduction 
to the Study of Philosophy: 

From the Natural World we evidently demonstrate the Being, Wisdom, 
Power and Goodness of God. From being perfectly Happy himself and Self- 
sufficient to his own Happiness, He could have no selfish Views, no other View 


in Creating and Governing the moral world than that it might be, in the whole, 
a happy system. 


In the days of colonial conservatism Johnson is a marked 
example of the reactionary. As an undergraduate at Yale, he was 
warned against reading Descartes, Locke, and Newton; becoming 
a tutor, he introduced these works into the college library. As a 
theological student he was cautioned against a certain new phi- 
losophy that was attracting attention in England, being told that 
it would corrupt the pure religion of the country and bring in another 
system of divinity.2 The warning was ineffective, for Johnson as a 
clergyman took orders in ‘the Church of England and embraced 
Berkeleyism. The student who by the reading of Bacon had had 
“opened to him a new world of thought” was now on intimate terms 
with Berkeley, to whom Pope, the poet of deism, had attributed 


2 Compare American Antiquarian Society, October, 1895. Professor E. C. 
Smyth claims that the warning was against Locke, but Locke was used as a textbook 
at Yale from 1717 to 1825. See President Noah Porter in “ Mental and Moral Science,” 
History of Yale College (New York, 1879). 
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“every virtue under heaven.” Now the Irish idealist, while at 
Newport, R. I., had composed what Principal Cairns had declared 
to be the only product of the deistic controversy born in the new world. 
Alciphron was the most thorough, although not the only, work of the 
kind. In his advertisement the author gave as his design the con- 
sideration of the free-thinker in the various lights of atheist, libertine, 
enthusiast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and skeptic. 
In its mere sub-title Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher 
exposed the essential weakness of deism, namely, the tendency 
to reduce every thing to littleness, to microscopic evidences of 
design. 

This work, which was reprinted as an apologetic seventy years 
later in New Haven by the elder President Dwight, was called by 
President Porter a criticism of the negative opinions of the times, 
an attempt to arrest the tide of atheistic and anti-Christian opinion 
then at its flood, a sketch of a Protean unbelief from the pothouse 
ribaldry of Mandeville to the ambitious Platonism of Shaftesbury, 
from the daring acuteness of Collins to the subtle insinuation of 
Hume.’ But it must be added that, at the same time that Berkeley 
disposed of the crowd of English freethinkers, he did much to stimu- 
late colonial free-thought. It was he who indirectly nourished the 
hopes of President Stiles that America might be a land of British 
liberty in the most complete sense. How that influence was exerted 
has not yet been precisely shown. It now appears that the idealistic 
Johnson was the connecting link. 

From being occasionally acquainted with Berkeley between 1729 
and 1732, Johnson “persuaded the Dean to believe that Yale College 
would soon become episcopal, and that it had received his immaterial 
philosophy.”* As a result of these representations, Berkeley was 
induced to patronize this infant seminary by presenting it with some 
eight hundred and eighty volumes. This formed the best collection 
of philosophic works then in the colonies. As a local rhymster 
expressed it, it was to Berkeley’s liberal hand that “ Yalensia owes 
the power of knowing more, than all her Sisters on the western shore.” 


3 Noah Porter, Bishop George Berkeley (New York, 1885), p. 50. 


4 The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, January 22, 1772, edited by F. B. Dexter 
(New York, 1gor). 
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To his students Johnson recommended many of these books, while 
Rector Clap issued a Catalogue of them.‘ . 

What use the latter made of the thirty-odd deistic books may not 
be known, as a large chest of the rector’s manuscripts was among 
the plunder taken from New Haven in the Revolution. But another 
head of the college utilized these works. Ezra Stiles, in turn, student, 
tutor, and president, left an account telling how he was allured by 
the inviting circumstances of the college library, how he was led into 
the darkness of skepticism, and how he finally emerged from deism.® 
As an undergraduate he apprehended that his religious principles 
were settled, but about the year 1747, till which time he was full of 
the sentiments of Calvinism, he had great solicitude about being of 
the happy number elected to mercy. In his Birthday Memoir he 
continues: 


s Cf. Samuel Johnson, Am Introduction to the Study of Philosophy ... . with 
Catalogue of the Library of Yale College (New London, 1743). Thomas Clap, a 
Catalogue of some of the most valuable Authors (New London, 1743). The deistic books 
common to both catalogues are marked with an asterisk. Johnson’s list is as follows: 
‘On Pneumatology, read, Le Clerks, Pneumatologia, *Locks, Hum. Und. passim, 
*Wollaston’s Rel. Nat. Clarks Letters to Dodwell and Liebnictz, Malbranch, 
Des Cartes Metaph. *Norris’s Ideal World, Bp. Berkleys New Theory of Vision, 
*Principles of Human Knowledge, *Dialogues & *Tract. De Motu. Bp. Browne’s 
Procedure & Extent of Hum. Und. & Divine Analogy, Shajtsbury’s Philosophical 
Rhapsody, *Wat’s Philosophical Essays. On Physico-Theology, read, Derham’s 
Astro- & Physico Theology, Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Creation, *Cheyn’s Phil- 
osophical Principles of Religion, Whiston’s Astronomical Principles of Religion, 
Newentyte, Bently & others Boyles Lecture. On Natural Religion, read, *Wilkin’s 
Natural Religion, *Wollaston, Clarke’s Demonstration &c. *Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, & Foundation of Morality, Cumberland’s Law of Nature. On the Evidences 
of Christianity read . . . of the Moderns, *Grotius De Ver. Christ. Rel. *Stilling- 
fleet’s Origines, Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, Clarke’s, Kidder’s Demon- 
stration of the Messiah, Sykes, Chandler, Smallbrook, Conybear, Foster, *Bp. Berkley’s 
Minute Phil. Chapman’s Eusebius, Roger’s Eighht Sermons, Bp. Butler’s Analogy.’ 
Deistic works cited by Clap and not by Johnson are:—Cumberland de Legibus 
Naturae; Culverwell of the Light of Nature, Observations Divine and Moral; Clark 
on the Being & Attributes of God; Whistons Boyles Lectures; Gastrel’s Boyles 
Lectures; Wise against Atheism; Parker de Deo; Divine Dialogues; A. Bp. Cambray’s 
Existence of God; More on Atheism; Grew on the Being of God; Bp. Chandler's 
Defence of Christianity; Woolsey’s Rational Grounds of the Bible; Smith’s Appeal to 
Reason; The Religious Phylosopher; Reason and Religion Adjusted; Watt’s Caveat 
against Infidelity; . . ‘The whole Number in the Library is about 2600.’ 


6 Abel Holmes, The Life of Ezra Stiles (Boston, 1798). 
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In the year 1748 I had not indeed a disbelief, but I was in a state of skepti- 
cism, and ardently sought a clear belief of the being and attributes of God. Close 
attention to Dr. Clarke’s demonstration, and above all, to the views of surrounding 
nature, at length pretty fully established me in this fundamental doctrine 
In 1750 a conversation with a young gentleman, of an amiable and virtuous 
character, first raised in me scruples and doubts respecting Revelation, which 
have cost me many a painful hour. But I most assiduously applied to the study 
of the evidences of revelation and by 1754 it appeared to be the best system, 
on the foot of natural religion. 

To this “view of his mind,” Stiles added in 1768 a “Review of 

those Authors, which he read during the rise, height, and decline, 
of his skepticism.” This may be given in detail as exhibiting both 
the pervasive influence of English thought and the mental independ- 
ence of a young colonial. In 1747, the narrator continues, 
I read with attention Doctor Clarke’s Demonstration of the being and attributes 
of God; but did not find entire satisfaction. I proceeded through his evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion; but did not find his arguments conclusive 
for either. I did not perceive his reasonings so strong and conclusive as I had 
been accustomed to perceive those for the solar system, mathematics, and experi- 
mental philosophy. For many years I had been fed with demonstrations as to 
science. In 1748 I read Shaftsbury’s Characteristics, and admired them as 
sublime views of Nature, and of the moral government of the Most High. 
I was particularly charmed with his rhapsody. At this time I had no thoughts 
of deism, and least of all that this was the deists’ Bible, or their favourite author, 
though some passages, in the third volume, shocked me. At the same time 
I read and was so highly delighted with Pope’s Essay on Man, that I committed 
to memory the first Epistle, and large paragraphs of the other Epistles; and 
repeated portions of it frequently by myself, in my chamber, and when I walked 
or rode abroad. I read also Castrell’s and Whiston’s Boyle’s Lectures. Scott’s 
preliminary discourses to the defence of Revelation seemed to give up too much 
of Revelation, and reduced it to Platonism, and a republication of natural religion. 
About 1751 I read Turnbull’s Moral Philosophy. I was pleased with his scheme 
of treating moral, as Newton had treated natural, philosophy. I had previously 
to this read Butler’s Analogy, which is a masterly production; but it served little 
more than to remove some rubbish, and to shew that there are no greater absurd- 
ities to be charged against revealed religion, than against some of the most acknowl- 
edged principles of natural religion; and so it still left me destitute of the positive 
evidence of Revelation. By all these authors I had advanced so far as to see, 
that Revelation was a most rational and sublime scheme, far exceeding natural 
religion. I only wanted to see that it was true, and positively of divine original. 
I had hitherto not seen Tindal, nor been conversant with any books, that directly 
attacked Revelation. In 1756, I read Tindal, Collins, and Bolingbroke. 
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As a result of ten years’ reading, Stiles answered that he found 
himself able to obviate, to his own satisfaction, any and all objections, 
the most of which are very trifling. He gives evidence of this by 
scrutinizing those skeptical lights which were just coming over the 
horizon of the western world. In a hitherto unpublished letter of 
1759,” speaking of Lord Kames’s Essays as curiosities in this country, 
he says: 

I do not know what is his Lordship’s opinion of Revelation—but am by no 
means certain but that a Man may entertain his Lordship’s Speculations with 
respect to Liberty & Necessity and yet Confirm Believers of Revelation; I think 
I may add, that I am acquainted with such. I am in no doubt but there are 
more Christians & honest Revelationists of this opinion, than Deists. I am so 
far from thinking it a general principle of Deism, that I question if there are 
ten Deists in the World carry their Idea of moral Necessity so high as his Lordship. 

The Mr. Hume whom Dr. Leiland confutes directly opposes a supernatural 
Revelation—& strongly denies the Possibility of those Things which are the 
proper Evidences of Christianity: and I think treats the Subject with Caprice 
& Insolence: self-confident, nobly full of his own Discernment, he enjoys the 
supreme complacency of believing himself entrusted at last with the grand Secret 
imparted but to the happy few that the Basis or one main found® of Christianity 
is an absolute Delusion. And truly it is a new Discovery that it is beyond the 
reach of Omnipotence to suspend, alter, or counteract the general Laws he him- 
self has established in the Creation Shall a King be able by a Seal and 
other infallible Signatures to evince his Proclamations to his Subjects so that 
they shall have no doubt of his Majesty’s Will: and shall the Great Omnipotent 
King of the Universe be unable to evidence & ascertain his Will to such a Handful 
of Intelligences the small System of Man? . . . . So the Newtonian philosophy 
tho founded on Demonstration is yet disbelieved in many foreign Universities. 
A Man of less Science & less prepossession will rationally believe & receive, 
what sublimer Minds of great Learning in vain attempt to comprehend. There 
is a moral Jaundice, which some peculiar Refinements in Speculation always 
bring on that tinges all Objects. The Removing of this is the first Step to descern- 
ing the Truth. I think Dr. Leeland deserves highly of the Christian world. 
The Self sufficiency of the Deists will be a very great Obstacle to their seeing 
the Truth. Men of Sense ought to be treated with Candor & politeness—what- 
ever be their Religion. 


To this dissertation there were shortly added some remarks on 
two more of the deistic leaders, and, what is especially significant, a 


7 As given in the Stiles manuscripts, at Yale University, p. 436; this is the first 
draft of a letter to Mr. Bennet, of Edinburgh, September 14, 1759. Stiles adds: 
“This letter not sent but an atnended copy.” 
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virtual confession of the influence of their optimism upon one brought 
up in the darkened chambers of Calvinism. Writing further to his 
Scotch correspondent, Stiles continues: 


It is to be wished that Dr. Middleton, tho’ a Sceptic if not an Unbeliever, 
had examined & discussed the Evidences of the Miracles of the first century in 
the same masterly manner he has done those of the second and third, methinks 
the Competition would burst forth irresistable Conviction Lord Boling- 
broke appears to be better acquainted with political, than theological Learning. 
He that perfectly understands the natures and connexions of the several King- 
doms and Polities in Europe, is very ignorant of the Administration of God. 
. . . . I doubt not the universe is very generally happy, an omnipotent & most 
benevolent Being had not else given it Birth. the Infelicity of this world would 
be in the universe’ plan but as spots only scarcely perceptable spots in the Sun’s 
bright orb.® 


Having described the deistic movement in old England, Stiles as 
Anglus-Americanus turns to the movement in New England and gives 


a vivid account of the mental agitations of local thought during the 
French and Indian War: 


As we are in the midst of the struggle of Infidelity Iexpect no great Reforma- 
tion until that [Revelation] is demonstratively established 
Conduct of the Officers of the Army you entertain an Expectation favorable to 


Virtue. Far from this I imagine the American Morals & Religion were never 
in so much danger as from our Concern with the Europeans in the present War. 
They put on indeed in their public Conduct the Mark of public Virtue—and 
the Officers endeavor to restrain the vices of the private Soldiery while on Duty. 
But I take it the Religion of the Army is Infidelity & Gratification of the appetites. 
. ... They propagate in a genteel & insensible Manner the most corrupting 
and debauching Principles of Behavior. It is doubted by many Officers if in 
fact the Soul survives the Body—but if it does, they ridicule the notion of moral 

I look upon 
it that our Officers are in Danger of being corrupted with vicious principles, 
& many of them I doubt not will in the End of the War come home minute phil- 
osophers initiated in the polite Mysteries & vitiated morals of Deism. And this 
will have an unhappy Effect on a sudden to spread Deism or at least Scepticism 
thro’ these Colonies. And I make no doubt, instead of the Controversies of 
Orthodoxy & Heresy, we shall soon be called to the defence of the Gospel itself. 
At Home the general grand Dispute is on the Evidences of Revelation—some 
few of your small Folks indeed keep warming up the old Pye, & crying Calvin- 
ism, Orthodoxy &c—these are your Whitefields, Romaines, &c that make a 
pother: but the greater Geniuses among the Ministers are ranging the Evidences 

8 Stiles MS, pp. 465-67. 
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of Revelation to the public View, expugning the Augustine Interpretations of 
Scripture with the other corruptions of the Latin Chh, yet retained among 
protestants—and endeavoring a just & unexceptionable, rational Explication of 
the great Doctrines of the Gospel. The Bellamys &c of New England will stand 
no Chance with the Corruptions of Deism which, I take it, are spreading apace 
in this Country. I prophesy your Two Witnesses will avail more towards curing 
the Contagion than thousands of Volumes filled with cant orthodox phrases & 
the unintelligible Metaphysics of Scholastic Divinity, which is a Corruption of 
Christianity with arabian philosophy.® 

The work here referred to is Jared Spark’s Two Witnesses; or, 
Religion Supported by Reason and Divine Revelation.° ‘The conclu- 
sion drawn by its author, that the overvaluing of reason tends to 
promote atheism, was one not held by Stiles. The story of the 
latter’s efforts to foster liberty of thought in Yale has been told before, 
but not in its entirety.*° Mr. Henry Collins, a merchant of Newport, 
R. I., had offered a dozen books"? to the college library on the con- 
dition of their being deposited there for the free use of the students. 
He had, however, been informed that Rector Clap would not suffer 
the volumes, because they contained heresy. But when Stiles 
endeavored to represent the college as an excellent and generous 
institution both for science and religion, the books were forwarded, 
but only to be suppresesd. Hereupon, Stiles wrote to the “rigid 
rector” what was not only a defense of a promising college patron, 
but an appeal for unrestricted thought.*? 

Mr. Collins remarkt strongly on the taking Dr. Clark’s Sermons out of 
the Library: who told him of it I dont know. And I have heard those who are 
no friends to Clark say, they tho’t it had not so generous an aspect in an Academy 
for Liberal Education. I have been hard put to it to defend it, for it is known 
to particular persons all over the Country. The Quakers & Baptists say they 
read any of our Books, but we prevent our Children reading theirs—and some 
have retorted and said it is the same principle as that on w° the Romanists keep 
protestant Books from the pple & from their Universities too. I believe the 
same reflexion would be made if Baxter’s Works, or Calvin’s Institutions, or 


8 Stiles MS, pp. 469-71. Letter from Newport, R. I., September 24, 1759. 
9 New London, 1746. 


10 L. Van Becelaere, Philosophie en Amérique, p. 55, quoting G. Stanley Hall 
(New York, 1903). 

11 Mostly Baptist, viz., Sternwell’s Sermons, 4 vols.; Answer tojRusen, Foster’s 
Sermons, 4 vols.; Answer to Tindal, Of Heresy, etc., Cornthwait’s Tracts. 

12 Stiles MS, p. 460; postscript of letter of August 6, 1759. 
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Dr. Twiss, or Dr. Ridgely was to be taken & kept out of the Library. Different 
men indeed object from different motives, some from the Love of Orthodoxy 
& some from the Hatred of it, & some from the generous Sentiments of that 
generous & equal Liberty for which Protestants & Dissenters have made so noble 
a Stand. It is true with this Liberty Error may be introduced; but turn the 
Tables the propogation of Truth may be extinguished. Deism has got such Head 
in this Age of Licentious Liberty, that it would be in vain to try to stop it by 
hiding the Deistical Writings: and the only Way left to conquer & demolish it, 
is to come forth into the open Field & Dispute this matter on even Footing— 
the Evidences of Revelation in my opinion are nearly as demonstrative as New- 
ton’s Principia, & these are the Weapons to be used. Deism propogates itself 
in America very fast, & on this Found", strange as it may seem, is the Chh of 
Engld built up in polite Life. A man may be an excellent Chhman & yet a 
profound Deist. While public popular Delusion is kept up by Deistical Priests, 
sensible Laymen despise the whole, & yet, strange Contradiction! joyn it, and 
entice others to joyn it also.—and they say all priests are alike, we all try to 
deceive Mankind, there is no Trust to be put in us. Truth & this alone being 
our Aim in fact, open, frank & generous we shall avoid the very appearance 
of Evil. 


The reason for the rejection of these New-side books lay not so 
much in Clap’s anti-deistic sentiments, and his scornful references to 
the light of nature’? as in what was suggested in the last part of the 


foregoing passage. In the eyes of the Old lights, Anglicanism meant 
tyranny. Having in mind the defection of Samuel Johnson, an 
alleged Arminian plot against the college was laid bare. An anonymous 
Episcopalian had written a “Letter from a Gentleman in the West,” 
which said that 


if once a Professor of Divinity, according to their Design is settled in the College, 
good-bye to our Schemes. The Old Religion of the Country, the Colonial 
Doctrines, as they are called, will be establish’d in the House, there perpetually 
taught and rivetted in the minds of the Pupils’ and they will go out into the world 
trammell’d with those trite doctrines of the Insufficiency of Human Reason. 


Measures were now taken to stop the infiltration of that Arminian- 
ism so kindred to deism. By a vote of the president and fellows, 
students were to be established in the principles of religion according 
to the Assembly’s Catechism, Dr. Ames’s Medulla, and Cases of 
Conscience. Yale was now outwardly a stronghold of orthodoxy; 
how it came to be called a hotbed of infidelity is a matter of later 


13 History of Doctrines of New England (New Haven, 1755). 
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times. It was not until after the Revolutionary War that the satirist 
could describe undergraduate skepticism, could tell how the “clock- 
work gentleman” was made “twixt the Tailor and the Player, and 
Hume, and Tristam and Voltaire.”"* All this might have been 
expected. Action and reaction were equal. As at Harvard opposi- 
tion had brought electicism, so at Yale the policy of suppression 
brought an explosion of free-thinking upon the advent of the Franco- 
American deism of Citizen Paine and President Jefferson. 


%4 John Trumbull, The Progress of Dullness (New Haven, 1782), p. 21. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE ORIGINAL CONCLUSION OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

The problem presented by the conclusion of Mark’s gospel is a standing 
challenge to the critic. As the traditional text stands, every thoughtful 
reader must feel the difference in manner and atmosphere, as he passes 
from Mark 16:8 to the conclusion, which bears every mark of being a 
summary of resurrection appearances recorded in Matthew and Luke, 
perhaps somewhat influenced by John. A closer scrutiny reveals the fact 
that in none of these appearances is there any natural or fitting sequel 
to the promise of a Galilean appearance recorded in 16:7, all the appear- 
ances recorded in 16:9-20 being clearly Judean. Just the one Galilean | 
appearance for which 16:7 prepares the reader is lacking. 

The critical difficulty, however, is not greater than the textual. While 
the great majority of manuscripts have the familiar Longer Conclusion, 
some few exhibit along with it, or instead of it, another (Shorter) Con- 
clusion, even less satisfactory; while the best and oldest witnesses, notably 
the ancient uncials Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, omit both, and compel the 
exclusion of both conclusions from all critical texts of Mark. Mr. Cony- 
beare’s discovery of an Armenian manuscript in which the longer con- 
clusion is ascribed to Ariston the Presbyter articulates significantly with 
all this negative evidence, internal and external, and further enforces 
the conviction that Mark’s gospel is a torso. 

For it is incredible that Mark ended with the “‘For they were afraid” 
of 16:8.7 Such a termination is more than abrupt; it leaves the narrative 
in mid-air, and relapses into silence at the most interesting and vital point 
in the whole history; indeed, on the threshold of the very climax, already 
foreshadowed by the record itself. Some brief account at least of an 
appearance of the risen Jesus to his disciples in Galilee, such as has already 
been expressly promised (16:7), is requisite to any sort of completeness, 
and it seems on every account natural to suppose that Mark’s gospel 
originally included such a termination. 

It is a curious fact that the manuscripts know nothing of such a ter- 
m‘nation. As has been seen, they exhibit either the Longer Conclusion 
(Mark 16:9-20), a Shorter Conclusion, both of these together, or, in the 

t Yet such is the view of O. Holtzmann (The Lije of Jesus, p. 495). 

2 Cf. Mark 8:31; 9:9; 10:34; 16:6. 
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case of the oldest and best witnesses, no conclusion at all. That is to say, 
all manuscripts of Mark, without exception, go back to one mutilated 
ancestor, in which whatever may originally have followed 16:8 was, 
through design or accident, almost certainly the latter, wanting. No 
vicissitude of manuscript transmission has, it would seem, in any corner 
of the world, in any manuscript or version, preserved to us any form of 
this most ancient gospel but this defective one. We know defective manu- 
scripts of Barnabas and of Clement, but we know complete ones also. 
We know in Greek only defective manuscripts of Polycarp and of Hermas, 
but trustworthy versions enable us to recover what our Greek manuscripts 
lack. But for Mark, no Greek uncial or cursive, no version, lectionary, 
or ancient commentary, avails to supply the defect which even the scribes, 
ancient and medizval, felt to be such. Clearly all the manuscripts, of 
the Greek or of versions, go back to one single common ancestor, defective 
in this important respect, and no other manuscript of this gospel seems 
anywhere to have left any impression whatever. 

The textual evidence thus supplies the problem in a definite and uncom- 
promising form, and there stops. It offers no help toward its solution. 
Far into antiquity as manuscript tradition can reach Mark lacked its 
termination. 

At the risk of seeming to seek refuge from one insoluble mystery in 
another, it is proposed to have recourse here to the synoptic problem, 
or rather to certain tolerably sure results of synoptic study, in the hope of 
getting in this way a glimpse of the gospel of Mark at a point in its history 
far earlier than any manuscript tradition, however ancient or excellent, 
can reach. Indeed, we may hope to look back into the last quarter of 
the first century, and see with the eyes of the later synoptists. Let us see 
whether synoptic study has no clear and certain word upon the original 
conclusion of Mark. 

No careful scrutiny of the synoptic gospels can fail to disclose the fact 
that Matthew and Luke made use of Mark in the composition of their 
gospels. Whatever the dates of their composition, they must have made 
use of the second gospel at points very early in its history; certainly within 
a generation of the time of its composition. It is highly probable that 
at this early time Mark’s gospel was structurally complete; that is, whether 
or not it contained all that it ultimately did, it may reasonably be supposed 
to have been a finished gospel. Whatever it may have lacked, it can hardly 
have been without its conclusion; and we may fairly assume that, when 


3 But Jiilicher holds this mutilation to have been the result of design (Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, p. 328). 
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used by the writers of the first and third gospels,* Mark still had its original 
conclusion. The alternative is to suppose that the second gospel irrevo- 
cably lost its conclusion within fifteen or twenty years of its composition, 
and before that gospel had become liable to neglect through the incor- 
poration of its contents into some fuller treatise, such as Matthew, when 
the earlier work might naturally fall into obscurity, as superseded by the 
later and fuller one.s Indeed, only after such use had been made of Mark 
as Matthew and Luke exhibit, can the loss of its conclusion, through 
accident and neglect, be understood. We may, then, fairly seek light 
upon the lost original conclusion of Mark in Matthew and Luke. 

In first approaching this task, through the chain of considerations 
already outlined, it seemed to the writer that, as so much of Mark is taken 
over into Matthew and Luke, we might seek in both of them common 
material subsequent to the parallels of Mark 16:8, and confidently assign 
such common material to their chief common narrative source, the gospel 
of Mark. But after the parallels to 16:8, they exhibit no common material 
whatever, so that this simple and apparently promising plan yields no 
results. 

A closer scrutiny of the parallel material of the synoptic gospels, how- 
ever, reveals another clue, in the somewhat different use of Mark made by 
Matthew and Luke in the latter part of their gospels, the record of the 
passion week and after. Here, it will at once be seen, Luke and Matthew 
differ much in their treatment of Mark, Luke making rather limited use 
of it, while Matthew takes over into his gospel practically everything that 
Mark affords. Both, of course, enrich their narratives from other sources, 
but Luke occasionally positively omits what Mark has, or substitutes 
other material for that preserved in Mark. Matthew, on the other hand, 
has absorbed substantially all that Mark has—prior, of course, to 16:8. 
Whatever Mark originally had then following 16:8 may reasonably be 
expected to appear in Matthew, not indeed entirely free from the enrich- 
ments characteristic of the first gospel, yet by no means so transformed 
as to be unrecognizable. Furthermore, the absence of such material 
from Luke, should it be absent, need occasion no suspicion, since Luke 
in this part of his gospel has been seen to be much less scrupulous than 
Matthew to include all that Mark has. 

In that part of Matthew subsequent to his parallel to Mark 16:8, 
then, we must first and most hopefully seek traces of the original con- 
clusion of Mark. 

4 Or at least the earlier of them. 

5 This view seems on every account more probable than that proposed by Jiilicher. 
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Now this part of Matthew is short and simple. Mark 16: 1-8 is paralleled 
in Matt. 28:1-8, and what remains in Matthew (28:9-20) exhibits but 
three elements. The first is the appearance to the women, 28:9, 10; 
the second, the bribing of the watch, 28:11-15; the third, the appearance 
of Jesus to the disciples in Galilee, 28:16-20. Which of these, if any, 
can have stood in the original conclusion of Mark ? 

The first of these joins with Mark 16:8 in a fashion that leaves nothing 
to be desired. “‘They went forth and fled from the tomb, for trembling 
and astonishment possessed them; and they said nothing to anyone, 
for they were afraid.” ‘And behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And 
they came and laid hold of his feet and worshipped him. Then saith 
Jesus unto them, Fear not: go tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me.” Some such account must‘have followed 
the “‘For they were afraid” of Mark 16:8; the “‘Be not afraid” of Matt. 
28:9 correlates well enough with the “‘with fear” of Matt. 28:8, but far 
better with the “‘For they were afraid” of Mark 16:8. The vision of 
Jesus, which actually seems to interrupt the joyful women, hastening to 
give the disciples the good news (in Matthew), becomes in Mark the 
indispensable reassurance of women frightened and reticent. Finally, 
the renewed promise of a Galilean appearance, already once made in 
Mark (16:7), binds the episode afresh to the Marcan narrative. Matthew 
can have had no source in which his ninth and tenth verses stood in a 
more natural—nay, inevitable—setting, than that supplied by Mark. 
They are precisely such a continuation as the present end of Mark posi- 
tively demands. ' 

The second element in this concluding part of Matthew—the bribing 
of the watch—is of a very different sort. Not only does it fail to articulate 
closely and naturally with the narrative of Mark; it really defies any 
effort at such connection. It is simply the sequel of an incident already 
related by Matthew, the setting of the watch (27:62-66). Acquaintance 
with that incident is necessary to the understanding of this one, and Mark, 
being without the first, was doubtless without the second also. The 
author of the first gospel probably drew both from a single source, no 
longer to be identified. His incorporation of the story of the bribing of 
the watch into his mainly Marcan narrative in chap. 28 is fully and clearly 
paralleled in his introduction of the story of the setting of the watch in 
chap. 27. The second cannot have stood in Mark without the first, and 
the first is absent. 

The third and final element in Matthew’s conclusion, is the story of 
Jesus’ appearance in Galilee, 28:16-20. Was this drawn by the first 
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evangelist from Mark? It is immediately clear that vs. 16, the going of 
the eleven to Galilee, follows easily and naturally upon vs. 10, the com- 
mand that they should do so. ‘‘Go, tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me. And the eleven disciples went into Galilee, 
to the mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” If the words of Jesus 
to the women once stood in Mark, this Galilean appearance probably 
stood there likewise. 

Quite aside from its easy connection with the appearance to the women, 
however, and more unmistakably than it, the Galilean appearance authen- 
ticates itself as material originally Marcan. It is just this Galilean appear- 
ance which had been predicted by the young man at the tomb, Mark 16:7. 
The original conclusion of Mark must have disappointed its context most 
perversely,° if it lacked such an account. The presence of the account 
in Matthew, however, shows that it did not lack it. For whence did 
Matthew derive this account, which is the natural sequel of the young 
man’s prediction, but from the source from which he drew that prediction 
itself? The sequel must have stood in the document which contained 
the prediction; the two accounts must have gone together. Luke has 
no account of a Galilean appearance, and the record of Matt. 28:16-20 
is the only such record that the synoptists preserve. That its original 
place was in the conclusion of Mark’s gospel is evidenced specifically 
by the announcement of it in Mark 16:7, and generally by the prevail- 
ingly Galilean tone of Mark. Indeed, in the reference to the “mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them” there seems to lurk some allusion to 
the story of the transfiguration, for which Mark is demonstrably Matthew’s 
source. Thus from many points of view this Galilean appearance exhibits 
the characteristics to be expected in the conclusion of Mark. 

The narrative of Mark, when it breaks off with 16:8, evidently demands 
just two things for its completion; the reassurance of the women, and 
the reappearance of Jesus in Galilee. These two things Matthew records, 
and the conclusion seems inevitable that he derived them from his chief 
narrative source, the gospel of Mark. 

Of the three elements present in Matthew after 28:1-8, therefore, the 
first and third give evidence of Marcan origin, and commend themselves 
in an extraordinary manner as integral, original elements of the second 
gospel. That there were other elements in Mark’s original conclusion 
is altogether unlikely, in the light of either of the tests that have thus far 
controlled this study: (1) the external test, that everything that appeared 
in this part of Mark is contained in Matthew; and (2) the internal test, 

6 As the supplied conclusions do. 
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that the lost conclusion, when found, must show integral connection with 
the last preserved part of Mark, and to a less extent with the whole of that 
gospel. All that Mark anticipates, and all the possibly Marcan material 
that Matthew exhibits, is limited to the two elements already distinguished, 
and we conclude that they, and they only, constituted the original con- 
clusion of Mark. 

It may well be that Matthew did not incorporate this Galilean account 
into his gospel unmodified. Elsewhere his method constantly is to enrich 
his sources from one another, and it is entirely likely that he has done 
so here. If we seek to determine what element, if any, may have been thus 
introduced by Matthew into his Marcan paragraph, the eye is at once 
arrested by the long-contested baptismal formula, which has been felt 
to interrupt the passage. Scholars have pointed out that in not a few cases 
in the Fathers this passage is quoted without the clause, ‘“‘ Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit,” and have 
concluded that in the close of Matthew those words were originally lacking. 
Is it not more probable that it was in the conclusion of Mark that they 
were wanting, and that in those patristic quotations from which they are 
absent we have traces of a textual tradition going back ultimately to the 
unmutilated Mark ?7 

It seems at first sight difficult to understand how such a work as the 
gospel of Mark should have been preserved through the medium of but a 
single copy, itself incomplete. We have ventured to suggest that in the 
patristic quotations above referred to we have a hint of some manuscript 
tradition of it independent of the imperfect copy that was canonized. 
For surely such copies must anciently have existed, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they should have left some trace. Yet the general dis- 
appearance of copies of Mark is small cause for wonder, when we observe 
the fate of the other sources of Matthew and Luke. All these, without 
exception, were permitted to perish, doubtless from the feeling that whatever 
they contained of value had been taken over into the fuller treatises of 
Matthew and Luke. The wonder is that Mark did not share their fate, 
and maintained (doubtless through its association with the names of Mark 
and Peter) even the slender thread of manuscript tradition to which its 
preservation is due. 

7 Matt. 28:17, “And when they saw him, they worshipped him, but some doubted,” 
should perhaps be omitted with vs. 19 b, as obscure and interrupting the sense. Yet 
its very obscurity may be a sanction of its genuineness, and, on the whole, its position 
is all that makes it difficult, and for this Matthew may have been responsible, having 


perhaps transposed it from a place after vs. 18 a, or even after vs. 20, at the very end, 
in order to end his gospel with a lofty note. 
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To recount the steps of this argument: (1) The gospel of Mark for 
more than sixteen hundred years has been without its original conclusion, 
breaking off abruptly at 16:8. (2) It is probable, and indeed almost 
certain, that when first used as a source by the other synoptics, or at least 
by one of them, it still possessed its conclusion. (3) In dealing with the 
passion week, and the resurrection appearances, Matthew shows an evident 
disposition to take over all that Mark affords, and this tendency, having 
controlled him so long, can hardly have forsaken him seven or eight verses 
from the end. (4) Whatever stood in the original conclusion of Mark 
may thus fairly be expected to appear in that part of Matthew subsequent 
to 28:1-8 (Matthew’s parallel to Mark 16:1-8). (5) Thus regarded, 
Matthew’s conclusion yields two elements which so perfectly accord with 
the context in Mark, so naturally relieve its abruptness, and so briefly 
and fully round out its narrative, as to seem even more fitting and original 
when appended to Mark, than in their present position in Matthew. 

The conclusion of Mark’s gospel thus ran (vs. 7): 


But go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him as he said unto you. 

And they went out and fled from the tomb, for trembling and astonishment 
possessed them. And they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid. And 
behold, Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they came and took hold of his feet, 
and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus unto them, Be not afraid, go, tell my 
brethren to depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. And the eleven 
disciples went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. 
And Jesus came to them, and when they saw him they worshipped him, but some 
doubted. And he spake unto them, saying, All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and onearth. Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.* 

EpcGar J. GOoDsPEED. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


8The restoration of Mark’s conclusion from Matthew was undertaken by 
Volkmar, but the results here given are independent of his work. 
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PHILO’S DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE FATHER AND 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER 


The writings of the New Testament stand singularly separated, both 
in time and in character, from others. Their insularity gives great interest 
to whatever is nearest them, and may have some subterranean connection 
with their ideas or language. For example, the Wisdom literature on the 
farther side and Josephus on the hither side are eagerly searched for traces 
of such connection. But Philo Judzus is the one writer who stands 
assuredly nearest, both in time and in affiliations, to the New Testament. 
His life covers chronologically the life of Jesus, with a margin of probably 
ten or fifteen years on either side. Some of his writings doubtless belong 
to the decade or two immediately following the death of Christ. He was 
a Jew intense in his Judaism, yet with Greek culture filling his mind to the 
saturation point. 

There is, to be sure, in the writings of Philo no mention of Jesus or of 
the religion destined to so vast a development; but neither is there mention 
of Gamaliel or a hint that Philo was in the habit of visiting Jerusalem. 
Indeed, since Alexandria, his home, so far outshone Jerusalem in the eyes 
of Alexandrian Jews, while Greek culture was so distasteful to the con- 
servative Judean Jew, it is not strange that Philo, the Alexandrian, with his 
high social and civic standing, with his literary interests and allegorizing 
methods, should not have maintained intimate relations with Jerusalem 
in its religious and political mutations, save as certain of these were shared 
by Alexandrian Jews. Just as strange would it be, however, if the New 
Testament writers, especially Luke, Paul, and the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, did not show evidence of acquaintance with the writings 
of the noted Alexandrian, then in their freshest popularity and representing 
the thought of a cultivated Jewish writer of their own day, who, like them- 
selves, had begun to translate the Jewish hope into a hope for all humanity. 

Attention has frequently been called, by various writers and in various 
periods, to the resemblances between Philo and the New Testament. Yet 
contrast is frequently most marked where resemblance is most striking, and 
when a few of these similarities are pointed out, it is not strange that no 
convincing impression is made on the casual student. For it must be con- 
fessed that with the somewhat dreary and formidable mass of Philo’s 
writings the acquaintance of most New Testament scholars is of the casual 
kind. It has seemed that it might be of service to cull out and present, 
for the reader’s own examination, some three hundred brief citations indi- 
cating Philo’s view as to God’s assumption of the character of father and 
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husband, God’s begetting by a human mother, God’s begetting by a virgin, 
the distinction in the Godhead, the Philonic representations of the Logos 
‘as God and as the Son of God, the doctrine of the God-man, of a divine- 
human mediator, of a vicarious representative of the race, of the sinless 
man, and the like. Yet after their presentation the question still arises 
whether these expressions, so startling in their resemblance to New Testa- 
ment, and especially to creedal, utterances, yet so frankly figurative, so 
clearly guiltless of consistency, at times so puerile, can have been transferred 
in any real sense to the prose-world of New Testament ideas, so matter of 
fact, so charged with directest moral and spiritual affirmations, above all 
so normative to all of the world’s and tlie individual’s highest development 
since their promulgation. If, as is probable, the inescapable conviction 
comes to most students of the subject that a real and somewhat important 
influence has been exerted by Philo’s writings upon those of the New Testa- 
ment, the fact of the utter inertness of the former, compared with the 
enormous vital force of the latter, will serve to strengthen the theory of 
a unique and divine presidence in the composition of the New Testament 
Scriptures and in their sway of human life and thought. 

An index of the citations precedes the citations themselves, which are 
given in the order of their occurrence in the Mangey text. Each citation, 
in addition to the reference to its location in the writings of Philo, is preceded 
by a serial number, which is used in making reference to it in the index. 
This has seemed the preferable plan, since many of the citations refer to 
various points under the classification, and their repetition would submerge 
an already overladen article. No account can be taken of questions as to 
the text, admittedly very corrupt in places; yet the large number of these 
similar citations doubtless lends a presumption of authenticity which could 
not be assumed for any single utterance. In a similar way, the wide and 
homogeneous diffusion of these citations throughout the works commonly 
attributed to Philo renders it less necessary to enter into the question of 
the geniuneness of particular treatises, albeit this diffusion forms a not 
unimportant argument for the substantial validity of what we may term 
the traditional canon of the Philonic books. The Tauchnitz edition of the 
text (Leipzig, 1893; 8 vols.) has been used, with free employment also of 
the translation of C. D. Yonge (London: Bohn, 1854; 4 vols.). Use of 
the original is made in this article where it seems most indispensable, but 
it need scarcely be said that this presentation of the subject will find its 
largest usefulness if it send the reader to the original for the full text and 
context of the citations. 
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I. INDEX OF TEACHINGS 


1. God as Father— 


The Father, 4, 7, 12, 15, 108, 163, 172, 173, 223, 246, 254, 259, 267, 271, 


274, 275, 277, 278, 280, 292, 293- 


The Father of all things, 1, 11, 26, 46, 48, 80, 87, 90, 104, 225, 250, 251, 
297. 

The Father of all things except the wicked, the evil, 102, 108, 144a. 

The Father of the universe, 46, 120, 121, 122, 135, 136, 137, 147, 153, 
159, 164, 176, 177, 203, 205, 231. 

The Father of the world, 69, 160, 166, 170, 190, 252, 254, 274. 

The Grandfather of time, 69, 250. 

The Father and Creator, 1, 2, 14, 28, 80, 153, 176, 203,.205, 206, 207, 
210, 231, 232, 244, 250. 

The Father and Sovereign, 19, 178, 238. 

The Father of all men, 157, 177, 188. 

The Father of those who have knowledge, 80. 

The Father of the soul of man, 124, 155, 183, 247, 252. 

The Father of generic virtue, 36, 37. 

The Father of the virtues, 67. 

The Father of perfect nature, 42. 

The Father of the intellect, 183, 248, 252. 

The Father of the virgin graces, 82, 106. 

The Father of the virtuous, 196. 

The Father of the seventh day, 200. 

The Father of the high-priest, 104, 126. 

The Father of the Logos (Word, Reason), 72, 80, 88, 104, 126, 166, 190. 
The Father of Idea, 69 (by Mangey’s reading). 

The Father of the Israelites, 155, 243. 

The Father of Adam, 20, 22, 24, 224, 257, 258. 

The Father of Abel, 60 and, by implication, 267. 

The adoptive Father of Abraham, 66, 78, 225 (cf. 123). 

The Father of Isaac, 42, 47, 48, 49, 51, 56, 57, 94, 123, 300. 

The Father of Jacob, 53, 58. 

The Father of Bethuel, ror. 

The Father of Samuel, 68, 77. 


2. God begetting— 


a) 
b) 
¢) 
d) 
e) 
/ 
g) 


By the virtues, 46, 47, 48, 56, 58. 

By the virtuous soul, 51, 59. 

By wisdom, 48. 

By his knowledge, 74. 

By education, 76 (the Logos-father). 
By the virgin memory, 73. 

By specific women: 
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Eve, 267. 

Sarah, 46, 47, 48, 56, 57, 87, 93, 94, 147, 295. 

Leah, 41, 45, 59- 

Rebecca, 45, 47. 

Zipporah, 45, 47- 

Tamar, 70, 110 (cf. -99). 

Hannah, 68, 77. 

By a virgin: 

By the virgin memory, 73. 

By a virgin nature, 48, 49. 

By the virgin virtues, 59. 

By the Therapeutridae, 230. 

By the virgin Sarah, 48, 49, 59, 93. 

By the virgin Leah, 59. 

By the virgin Tamar, 99 (cf. 70). 
. God as Husband— 

Of Sarah, 47, 48. 

Of Leah, 35, 41, 47. 

Of his knowledge, 74. 

Of the virtues, 46. 

Of virginity, 49. 


. God as Husband and Father of the same person, 48, 105, 115. 


. Offspring of God— 
a) Their legitimacy, 145, 146 (cf. 41, 46, 47) 
b) Born of God, 65, 66, 87. 
c) Sons of God, 80, 196, 269. 
d) God opening the womb, 35, 41, 47, 83, 88, 93. 
. The Logos as Father, 76, 80, 125, 147, 199. 
. Divine and human parenthood— 
a) Parents as quasi-gods, 176, 181, 182, 197. 
b) Human generation only instrumental, 131, 185, 288, 295, 299. 
*¢) Coexistence of divine and human agency in generation, 38, 42, 81, 116, 
145, 146, 288, 299. 
*d) Distinction between the husband of a woman and the father of her 
children, 35, 41, 46, 47. 


8. Birth or coition figuratively employed— 
a) Figurative use of the imagery explained, 8r. 
b) The imagery of coition used of intellectual processes, 83, 84, 95, 96, 97, 
IOI, 200, 201. 
1These passages seem to throw light upon the readings of the Sinaitic palimpsest 
of the Syriac gospels (the Lewis Codex) in Matt. 1:18-25, where both divine and human 
paternity is assigned to Jesus, and it is twice said that Mary bore the child to Joseph. 
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. Virginity— 

a) The idea of virginity: of the virtues, 49, 114; of the graces, 82, 158; 
of memory, 73; of numbers, 27, 180, 222 (cf. 89); of Moses’ hands, 210; 
of opinion, 132; of mind, 199; of certain souls, 125; of the seventh 
day, 89; of the wife of the high-priest, 105, 109. 

b) Perpetual virginity, 59, 89, 101, 114, 209. 

c) Returning to a state of virginity after marriage, 48, 49, 59, 85, 193, 222. 

d) Virginity coexisting with illicit intercourse, 70, 99, 226, 113, 209. 

. Immaculate conception, 169. 

a) Parentless, 273. 

b) Motherless, 87, 89, 169, 180, 200. 


. Distinctions in the Godhead— 


a) Powers, 102, 103, 144, 161, 165, 265, 266, 279. 

b) The second God, 252, 284, 289, 292 (cf. 139a). 

c) Abad and a good God, 261, 268 (cf. 108,-1160, 102). 

d) The Logos or Word as God, 127, 129, 147, 252, 284. 

e) Distinction between God and Lord, 143, 144, 165, 195, 279. 

. Divinity (the appellation “God”) ascribed to: the mind, 9, 30, 282, 296; 

Isaac, 107; Moses, 153; Jacob, 110b; Samuel, 77; the king, 255; the 

good man, 227; the stars, 263. 

. Divinity or divine kinship attained by Moses, Abraham, Samuel, and others, 

52, 53s 54, 55 65, 66, 77, 78, 81, 153, 174, 223, 225, 227. 

. The God-man— 

a) ‘The theanthropic nature: of parents, 202; Adam, 257, 258; Moses, 
100, 133, 150, 153; David, 249; the giants, 269; Samuel, 77; Israel, 
110b; Abraham, 225; the high-priest, 104, 126, 132, 133, 166, 189, 190, 
192; the Logos, 91, 104, 126, 129, 166, 189, 223, 247; the good man, 
110), 133, 214, 221. 

b) God as generic man, 128, 132, 166 (cf. 174). 

c) Adivine-human mediator, 91, 126, 129, 133, 192, 194, 215, 220, 223, but 
see 265. 

d) A vicarious representative of the human race, 34, 126, 132, 142, 166, 
194, 215, 224. 

e) God in the likeness of man, 128, 129. 

f) Man in the likeness of God, 148, 153, 227, 255. 

g) The kenosis of Adam, 224. 

h) The theanthropy and apotheosis of the gentiles combated, 239, 241, 242, 
243. 

. Philo’s anthropology— 

a) The body from the earth, the soul from God, 25,216, 270, 287. 

b) Man a copy of ‘sod, 16. 

c) The body evil, 40, 270, 287. 
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The origin of evil, 102, 144a, 268. 

Origin of the souls of the wicked, 108. 

The two Adams, 20, 32, 33, 34, 257, 258, 276. 
The brotherhood of the race, 157, 177, 283. 
The mind the god of the body, 9, 30a. 

The intellect divine, 25, 183, 254, 282, 296. 
The two races of mankind, 29 (cf. 20, 34). 
Adam and Eve, 224, 260. 

The sinless man, 104, 118, 194, 204, 214. 


II. CITATIONS FROM PHILO IN SERIAL ORDER 
From “ CREATION’? 


. II. “God the Creator and Father of all.” 

. “The Father and Creator.” 

. “A father is anxious for the life of his children.” 

. Of the external world “Moses . . . . predicated generation as an appro- 
priate description.” 

. IV. This world fashioned according to an archetypal idea, “that so, using an 
incorporeal model, formed as far as possible on the image of God, he might 
make this corporeal world a younger likeness of the older creation.” In 
Chap. VI he explains that this incorporeal world is the reason of God (6e06 
Nbyor). 

. V. “The Father and Creator.” 

. XVIII. “The Father.” 

. XXIII. God is the soul of the world. 

. The mind which exists in each individual (is) . . . . in some sort the God 
of the body which carries it about and bears its image within it.” 

. XXIV. “The Father of the universe (74» Sd\wyv).” 

. “The Father of all (r@ 38 rdvrwy rarpl bep).”” 

. “The Father in the eyes of his children.” 

. The expression, “‘Let us make man,” implies that God had assistants in the 
creative work. These, Philo says, are responsible for the evil, and God only 
for the good. 

. XXV. “The Creator and Father.” 

. XXX. “The Father.” 

. XXXIII. The number seven likened to “Victory, who had no mother, and 
to the Virgin goddess, whom the fable asserts to have sprung from the head of 
Jupiter.” 
2The centered titles designate the Treatises of Philo. The Roman figures pre- 

fixed to citations refer to the chapters into which the Treatises are divided in the 
editions named above; in the case of Treatises divided into books and chapters, the 
book and chapter are indicated in the first reference in each book, and subsequent 
Roman figures refer to chapters. 
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. XL. “The mouth through which, as Plato says, mortal things find their 
entrance and immortal things their exit.” 

. XLV. “The earth also, as it seems, is a mother.” 

. XLVI. “The Father and Ruler of all things.” 

. The first man created in the image of God was generic man, neither male 
nor female, incorporeal, immortal. The individual man, however, is a mix- 
ture of earthy substance and divine spirit. 

. Man, “mortal as to his body, but immortal as to his intellect.” 

. XLIX. “For our generation has been from men, but (Adam) was created 
by God.” 

. L. The stars are “rational divine natures.” 

. Adam eager to please “‘his Father and King, . . . . being akin and nearly 
related to the ruler of all.” 

. LI. “Every man in regard to his intellect is connected with divine reason 
(wxelwra: Gel dyy), being an impression or a fragment or a ray of that 
blessed nature; but in regard to the structure of his body he is connected 
with the universal world (4ravri r@ xdopy).”’ 

. LV. “The Father of all was indignant.” 


From “ALLEGORIES” 


. Book I, Chap. V. The number seven compared by the Pythagoreans to the 

“goddess always virgin (rj dewap0érw), who was born without a mother, 

because it was not generated by any other, and will not generate any other.” 

. VII. “God never desists from creating something . . . . as being not only 

the Creator, but the Father of everything which exists.” 

. XII. “The races of men are twofold, for one is the heavenly man, the other 

the earthly man.” (Acrra dvOpérwy yévn. ‘Over ydp est obpdvws AvOpwwos, 6 

82 “yhivos.) 

. XIIIa. The mind is, as it were, the god of the irrational part (‘Qeavel 

‘yap Oebs ésrt ro Adoyou 6 vols), for which reason Moses does not hesitate 

to call it “the god of Pharaoh.” : 

b) The human intellect “taking hold of the nature of God.” 

c) “Some things are created not by God, but through him, and the best 
are created both by him and through him.” 

. XVI. Two Adams, the one factitious (rerhacpévov), the other modeled 

after the image of God. - 

. XXVIII. The two Adams, “the one somewhat earthly, the other having no 

participation in any perishable matter.” — 

- Book II, Chap. II. The two Adams. 

. IV. “Having first modeled the generic man, in whom they say that the male 

and female sexes are contained, he afterward created the specific man, Adam.” 

. XIII. “But that it is God who begets men (6 ‘yervSv) he will testify in the 

case of Leah, when he says, ‘But the Lord, when he saw that Leah was hated, 

opened her womb, but Rachel was barren.’ But it is the special property 

of the husband (dvdpis 5@ fr) to open the womb.” 
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36. 
37- 


38. 


39- 
40. 
4I. 
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Book I, Chap. XIX. Generic virtue honored on account of its Father, God. 
Generic virtue “issues out of the wisdom of God, and that is the Word of 
God.” 

Book III, Chap. XXVIII. Speaks of the birth of Isaac in the ordinary 
manner. ' 

XXIX. Speaks of the birth of Rebeccah’s children in the ordinary way. 
LII. Platonic doctrine of the soul “bound up in the body.” 

LXIII. Jacob to Rachel: “I am not in the place of God, who alone is 
able to open the womb of the soul, and to implant virtues in it, and to cause 
it to be pregnant and to bring forth what is good. Consider also the history 
of thy sister Leah, and you will find that she did not receive seed of fertility 
from any creature, but from God himself. ‘For the Lord, seeing that Leah 
was hated, opened her womb, but Rachel was*barren.’ . . . . God opens 
the wombs, implanting good actions in them, and the womb, when it has 
received virtue from God, does not bring forth to God, for the living and 
true God is not in need of anything, but she brings forth sons to me, Jacob, 
for it was for my sake probably that God sowed seed in Virtue, and not 
for his own. Therefore another husband of Leah (4vip rijs Aelas) is found 
to be passed over in silence, and another father of the children of Leah, for 
he is the husband (dvhp uév) who openeth the womb, but he is the father 
(warp 52) of the children to whom the mother is said to bear them.” 


. LXXVII. At the beginning of the chapter Abraham is spoken of as the 


veritable father of Isaac, but later on the paternity is ascribed to God. ‘What 
is here said has some such meaning as this: ‘The Lord has begotten Isaac.’ 
For he is the Father of perfect nature, sowing and begetting (orelpww . . . . 
xal ‘yerySv) happiness in the soul.” 


From ‘‘CHERUBIM” 


. VII. God the Father of the stars. 
. IX. “TI have also on one occasion heard a more ingenious train of reasoning 


45. 


from my own soul, which was accustomed frequently to be seized with a cer- 
tain divine inspiration (#eoAmrreieda:), even concerning matters which it 
could not explain to itself; which now, if I am able to remember it accurately, 
I will relate. It told me that in the one living and true God there were two 
supreme and primary powers—goodness and authority; and that by his 
goodness he had created everything, and by his authority he governed all 
that he had created; and that the third thing which was between the two, and 
had the effect of bringing them together, was reason (Aéyor) for that it was 
owing to reason that God was both a ruler and good. 

“Now of this ruling authority and goodness, being two distinct powers, the 
cherubim were the symbols, but of reason (Myov) the flaming sword was 
the symbol. For reason is a thing very swift and fiery.” 

XII. “Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and if there are any others of like zeal 
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with them, are not represented as knowing their wives . . . . for they who 
live with these men are in name indeed wives, but in fact virtues.” 

. XIII. “But it is not lawful for Virtues which are the parents of many per- 
fect things to associate with a mortal husband, but, without having received 
the seed of generation from any other being, they will never be able by them- 
selves alone to conceive anything. Who then is it who sows good seed in 
them, except the Father of the universe, the unbegotten God, he who is the 
Parent of all things (74 cturavra yervdr) ?” 

“‘This, therefore, is the being who sows, and presently he bestows his own 
offspring which he himself did sow; for God creates nothing for himself, 
inasmuch as he is in need of nothing, but he creates everything for him 
who is able to take it.” 

. “And I will bring forward as a competent witness in proof of what I have 
said the most holy Moses. For he introduces Sarah as conceiving a son 
when God beheld her by himself, but he represents her as bringing forth her 
son, not to him who beheld her by himself, but to him who was eager to 
attain unto wisdom, and his name is called Abraham. And he teaches the 
same lesson still more plainly in the case of Leah where he says ‘that God 
opened her womb.’ But to open the womb is the special business of the 
husband (d»dpis wv). And she, having conceived, brought forth, not 
to God, for he alone is sufficient and all-abundant to himself, but to him who 
underwent labor for the sake of that which is good; so that in this instance - 
virtue received the divine seed from the first great Cause of all things, but 
brought forth her offspring to one of her lovers who deserved to be preferred 
to all her other suitors. And when again the all-wise Isaac addressed his 
supplications to God, Rebecca, who is Perseverance, became pregnant by 
the agency of him who received the supplication; but Moses who received 
Zipporah, that is winged and sublime Virtue, without any supplication or 
entreaty on his part, found that she conceived by no mortal man.” 

. XIV. Jeremiah, “like a man very much under the influence of inspiration, 
uttered an oracle in the character of God, speaking in this manner to most 
peaceful Virtue: ‘Hast thou not called me as thy house, and thy father, and 
the husband of thy virginity ?? showing that God is a house, the incorporeal 
abode of incorporeal ideas, and the Father of all things, inasmuch as it is he 
who has created them; and the husband of Wisdom, sowing for the race of 
mankind the seed of happiness in good and Virgin soil. For it is fitting for 
God to converse with an unpolluted and untouched and pure nature, in truth 
and reality virgin, in a different manner from that in which we converse with 
such. For the association of men with a view to the procreation of children 
makes virgins women. But when God begins to associate with the soul, he 
makes that which was previously woman now again virgin. Since banishing 
and destroying all the degenerate appetites unbecoming a human being, by 
which it had been made effeminate, he introduces in their stead genuine and 
perfect and unadulterated virtues; therefore he will not converse with Sarah 
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before all the habits, such as other women have, have left her and she has 
returned into the class of pure virgins.” 

. XV. “But it is perhaps possible that in some cases a virgin soul may be 
polluted by intemperate passions and so become impure. On which account 
the sacred oracle is cautious, calling God the husband, not of a virgin, but 
of virginity; of an idea, that is to say, which is always existing in the same 
principles and in the same manner . . . . therefore it is seemly that the 
uncreated and unchangeable God should ever sow the seeds of immortality 
and virgin virtues in a woman who is transformed into the appearance of 
virginity. Why then, O soul, since it is right for you to dwell as a virgin 
in the house of God, and to cleave to wisdom, do you stand aloof from these 
things and rather embrace the outward sense which effeminates and pollutes 
you?” 

. XVII. “In the history of Moses the names which he affixes to things are 
the most conspicuous energies of the things themselves, so that the thing 
itself is at once of necessity its name, and is in no respect different from the 
name which is imposed upon it.” 

. XXXI. “Such a house being prepared in the race of mankind, all things on 
earth will be filled with good hopes, expécting the return of the powers of 
God; and they will return bringing laws from heaven and bonds for the 
purpose of sanctifying it and hallowing it, according to the command of 
their Father; then, becoming the associates and companions of these souls 
which love virtue, they sow in them the germs of happiness; as they gave 
to the wise Abraham his son Isaac as the most perfect proof of their grati- 
tude for tthe hospitality experienced from him.” 


From “SACRIFICES OF ABEL AND CAIN” 
' 


. IIT. “Speaks of the death of [Moses as “the migration of a perfect soul to 
the living God.” His soul “‘was at that time becoming gradually divine 
(érbedfovew),” 

. IX. “But if, having gone through a constant course of improvement, you 
shall at last arrive at the end, then not only shall the Father give thee the 
pre-eminence, but he shall bestow on thee all the inheritance of the Father, 
as he did to Jacob.” 

. XXXIX. The legislative power of God has a twofold division, one referring 
to rewards and the other to punishments; “accordingly the Levite is the 
minister of the former division, for he performs all the ministrations which 
have a reference to perfect holiness, according to which the human race is 
raised up and brought to the notice of God, either by whole burnt-offerings, 
or else by saving sacrifices, or else by repentance for one’s sins.” 


From ‘‘WorsE AGAINST THE BETTER’’ 


. Il. “All those who through the improvement of their reason are adorned 
in the similitude of the Father.” 
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. XVII. Abraham says: “It is the use and enjoyment of virtue (Sarah) 
which is happiness, and not the bare possession of it. But I should not 
be able to use it unless you, by letting down the seeds from heaven, had 
yourself made virtue pregnant; and unless she had brought forth the germs 
of happiness, namely Isaac.” 

. XXXIII. “For if Isaac, being interpreted, means laughter, and if it be 
God who is the cause of laughter according to the true testimony of Sarah, 
then he may most properly be said to be the father of Isaac.” 


From “PosTeRITY OF CAIN” 


. XVIII. “On which principle also it is that he also calls Israel, who was 
the younger brother in point of time, the first-born son (spwréyovor vidy), 
judging of him by his merit, signifying therefore that, since to see God is 
the most clear proof of primogeniture, he is in consequence pardoned as the 
eldest offspring (vévynua xpwrwrov) of the uncreate, incomprehensible 
God, conceived by that Virtue which is hated among men, and to whom 
the law enjoins that the honors of seniority shall be paid as being the eldest.” 
. XL. “Now of the four Virtues some are always virgin, and some from 
having been women have changed into virgins, as Sarah did, ‘For it had 
ceased to be with her after the manner of women,’ when she began to conceive 
her happy offspring, Isaac. For in truth it is not permitted to any mortal 
to pollute incorruptible nature, nor even clearly to comprehend what it is. 
If by any means he were indeed able to become acquainted with it, he would 
not cease to hate and regret it; on which account Moses, in strict accordance 
with the principles of natural philosophy, represents Leah as hated, for 
those whom the charms of the pleasures, which are Rachel, that is to say, 
the outward sense, attract, cannot be endured by Leah, who is situated 
out of the reach of the passions; on which account they repudiate and 
detest her. But, as far as she herself is concerned, her alienation from the 
creature produces her a close connection with God, from whom she receives 
the seeds of wisdom and conceives and travails and brings forth virtuous 
ideas worthy of the Father who begot them. If therefore you, O my soul, 
imitating Leah, reject mortal things, you will of necessity turn to the incor- 
ruptible God, who will shed over you all the fountains of his good.” 

. XLIX. “For she says, ‘God has raised me up another seed instead of Abel 
whom Cain slew,’ for it has been said with great exactness and neatness 
that no single divine seed ever falls to the ground, but that they all rise up 
from the things of the earth and leave them and are borne upward toward 
heaven; but the seeds that are sown by mortals do not all of them come to 
perfection.” 

~ LI. “God the Creator and Father of the universe” (xotnrhy xal rarépa 
Tod wavrés), 
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From “GIANTS” 


II. The stars are entire souls, pervading the universe, unadulterated and 
divine (dxfparol re xal Gein). 

III. “Some souls have descended into bodies, and others have not thought 
worthy to approach any one of the portions of earth; and these, when hal- 
lowed and surrounded by the ministrations of the Father, the Creator has 
been accustomed to employ as handmaidens and servants in the administra- 
tion of mortal affairs These then are the souls of those who have 
been taught some kind of divine philosophy, meditating from beginning to 
end on dying as to the life of the body in order to obtain an inheritance of the 
incorporeal and imperishable life Those giving themselves up to 
the pursuit of unstable things, not one of which is referred to the most excellent 
portion of us, the soul or mind, but all rather to the dead corpse connected 
with us, that is, to the body.” 


. IV. Good angels serving as ambassadors of man to God and of God to 


man. Evil angels=demons= giants= wicked men who, “not being 
acquainted with the daughters of right reason (ras pév dp600 Noyou Ovyarépas), 
that is, with the sciences and the virtues, but which pursue the mortal 
descendants of mortal men, that is, the pleasures . . . . have selected some 
of them to be their wives.” 


. XIII. “Some men are born of the earth; and some are born of heaven, 


and some are born of God” (ol pév vis, of 32 odpavod, of 5¢ Beod yeybracw 
dvOpwro). 


. XIV. “Abraham, while in Chaldea and still Abram, was a man born of 
heaven, investigating the sublime nature of things on high 

when he became improved and was about to have his name changed, he then 
became a man born of God, according to the oracle which was delivered 
to him: ‘I am thy God; take care that thou art approved before me to be 
blameless.’” 


From “‘UNCHANGEABLENESS OF GOD” 


. I. “For the appropriate progeny of God (ré@ olxeia roi Geod ‘yerrfuara) 


are the perfect virtues.” 


. II. “Hannah, when she had become pregnant, having received the divine 


seed, and after she had completed the time of her labor, brought forth, in 
the manner appointed by the arrangement of God, a son whom she called 
Samuel.” 


. VI. “God is the Creator (8nmuovpyis) of time also, for he is the Father 


of its father, and the father of time is the world 
toward God in the relation of a grandson; for this world is a younger son 
of God; for the only son he speaks of as older than the world is Idea.” 


. XXIX. “Thamar... . receives a divine seed .... is filled with the 


seeds of virtue.’”’ 


. “The Word of God, the interpreter and prophet of his will.” 
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From “Trtuinc or Noan” 
. XXI. “God... . appointing as . . . . immediate superintendent of (the 
sun, moon, and stars) his own right reason, his first-born son (rdv dp0dv 
avrod Nyor, rpwréyoror), who is to receive the charge of this sacred com- 
pany as the lieutenant of the great king.” 

From “PLANTING OF NoaH” 
. XXX. “The Father . . . . produced a race, which should be capable of 
receiving all learning and of composing hymns of praise, producing them 
from one of the faculties existing around him, the virgin Memory, whose 
name men in general distort and call Mnemosyne.” 

From “On DRUNKENNESS” 


. VIII. “The Creator of the universe is also the Father of his creation; and 
. . . . the mother was the knowledge of the Creator, with whom God uniting, 
not as a man unites, became the Father of creation. And this knowledge, 
having received the seed of God, when the day of her travail arrived, brought 
forth her only and well-beloved son, perceptible by the external senses, namely 
this world.” 
. XI. “Was not the Ruler of the universe the Creator and Father of it ? 
. XX. “Men who honor instruction and right Reason are the most excellent 
guardians of the laws which the father, that is to say, right Reason, estab- 
lished, and faithful stewards of the customs which Education, the mother, 
instituted; and they were instructed by right Reason, their father, to honor 
the Father of the universe, and not to neglect the customs and laws estab- 
lished by Education, their mother.” 
. XXXVI. “Samuel was perhaps in reality a man... . was born of a 
human mother . . . . abandoned the ranks of mortal things.” 

From “Own Sopriety” 
. XI. “Abraham had God as his father . . . . was his adopted only son.” 
From “CONFUSION OF LANGUAGES” 


. XIV. “‘Behold a man whose name is the East’ (Zech. 6:12) . . . . that 
incorporeal being who in no respect differs from the divine image ... . 
For the Father of the universe has caused him to spring up as his eldest son, 
whom in another passage he calls the first-born; and he who is thus born, 
imitating the ways of his Father, has formed such and such species, looking 
to the archetypal patterns.” 

. XXVIII. Certain men “display a perfect ignorance of the one Creator 
and Father of all things; but they who have real knowledge are properly 
addressed as the sons of the one God, as Moses also entitles them where he 
says, ‘Ye are the sons of the Lord God’ (Deut. 14:1), and again, ‘God who 
begot thee’ (Deut. 33:18) . . . . and even if there be yet not anyone worthy 
to be called a son of God, nevertheless let him labor earnestly to be adorned 
according to his first-born Word, the eldest angel, as the great archangel 
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of many names; for he is called the name of God, and the Word, and the 
man according to God’s image, and he who sees Israel for even if 
we are not yet suitable to be called the sons of God, still we may deserve 
to be called the children of his eternal image, of his most sacred word; for 
the image of God is his most ancient word.” 
. “Those who flourished many years afterward and lived blameless lives are 
spoken of as the sons of David, though during his lifetime even their great- 
grandfathers had not been born. The truth is that the birth here spoken 
of is that of souls made immortal by their virtues, not of perishable bodies, 
and this birth is naturally referred to the leaders of virtue as its parents 
and progenitors.” 

From “MIGRATION OF ABRAHAM” 
. VII. “How then should any good thing be wanting when the all-accom- 
plishing God is at all times present with his graces, which are his virgin 
daughters, which he, the Father who begot them, always cherishes as virgins 
(xovporpopet), free from all impure contact and pollution ?” 
. Philo’s experience: “Sometimes . . . . I have found my mind barren and 
unproductive and have been .. . . filled with amazement at the power 
of the living God, by whom the womb of the soul is at times opened and at 
times closed up; and sometimes, when I have come to my work empty, 
I have suddenly become full, ideas being in an invisible manner showered 
upon me and implanted in me from on high.” 


. XXV. “And I have brought forth, too, without requiring a midwife 

God having sown and generated an excellent offspring.” 

. XXXIX. “The soul which before appeared to be defiled, changes and 
returns to its virgin state.” 


From *“‘WHo Is THE HEIR?” 


. XII. “The race of mankind is twofold, the one being the race of those 
who live by the divine Spirit and reason; the other of those who exist according 
to blood and the pleasure of the flesh.” 
. “Sarah has none but a male offspring, being born only of God, who is the 
Father of all things, being that authority which is without a mother. ‘For 
truly,’ says the Scripture, ‘she is my sister by my father’s side, but not by 
my mother’s.’” 
. XXIV. “That which openeth the womb is the invisible, spermatic, tech- 
nical, and divine Word, which shall properly be dedicated to the Father.” 
. XXXV. “The seventh day, always virgin and without any mother.” 
. “The fifth commandment .. . . is sacred, having reference, not to men, 
but to him who is the cause of birth and existence to the universe, in accord- 
ance with which it is that fathers and mothers appear to generate children; 
not generating them themselves, but only being the instruments of generation 
Since mortal parents are the boundaries of the immortal 
powers, which, generating everything according to nature, have permitted 
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this lowest and mortal race to imitate their powers of generation, and so to 
propagate its own seed; for God is the beginning of all generation, and 
the mortal species of mankind, being the lowest and least honored of all, 
is its end.” 

. XLII. “And the Father who created the universe has given to his arch- 
angelic and most ancient Word a pre-eminent gift, to stand on the confines 
of both, and separate that which had been created from the Creator. And 
this same Word is continually a suppliant to the immortal God on behalf 
of the mortal race, which is exposed to affliction and misery; and is also 
the ambassador, sent by the Ruler of all to the subject race. And the Word 
rejoices in the gift and, exulting in it, announces it and boasts of it, saying, 
‘And I stood in the midst, between the Lord and you;’ neither being uncreate 
as God nor yet created as you, but being in the midst between these two 
extremities, like a hostage, as it were, to both parties: a hostage to the 
Creator, as a pledge and security that the whole race would never fly off 
and revolt entirely, choosing disorder rather than order; and to the creature, 
to lead it to entertain a confident hope that the merciful God would not 
overlook his own work.” 

. LVII. “The intellectual and heavenly race of the soul will ascend to the 

purest ether ‘as its father.” 


From “On SEEKING INSTRUCTION” 


. II. Sarah “is accustomed to bring forth children to God alone. . 
who, as Moses says, ‘opened her womb,’ which was at all times virgin.” 

. III. “He does not say that Sarah did not bring forth at all, but only that 
she did not bring forth for him, for Abraham.” 

. IV. “For those who recollect a thing think that the mind is the father 
and cause of their recollecting.”’ 

. XIII. “Their soul has not been able to comprehend anything or to become 
pregnant with a new idea.” 

. XIV. Philo begetting offspring by the handmaidens of philosophy. 

. XVI. “Egypt being the country of the age of childhood.” 

. XXIII. “Virtue . . . . like Tamar, sits down in the public road, in order 
that those who are overcurious on the subject may take off her veil and 
behold the untouched and unpolluted and most sae seas and truly virgin 
beauty of modesty and chastity.” 

too. XXX. “The prophetic word, by name Moses.” 


From “Fucitives” 


tor. IX. “Bethuel means ‘the daughter of God,’ always a virgin, yet a full- 
grown man. All the virtues bear the names of women, but have the powers 
and actions of full-grown men. Wisdom, the daughter of good, is both 
male and a father, is that which sows the seed of and begets learning in 
the soul.” 
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. XIII. “The expression, ‘Let us make,’ indicating a plurality of makers 
. . .. The Father is conversing with his own powers, to whom he has 
assigned the task of making the immortal part of our soul, while he 
was fashioning the rational part within us . . . . also because the soul 
of man alone was destined to receive notions of good and evil . . . . he 
thought it necessary to assign the origin of evil to other workmen than 
himself, but to retain the generation of good for himself alone.” 

. XIX. “The Word is, as it were, the charioteer of the powers, and he who 
utters it is the rider who directs the charioteer how to proceed with a view 
to the proper guidance of the universe.” 

. XX. “The high-priest is not a man, but is the Word of God... . he 
has no errors... . cannot be defiled, because . . . . he has received 
imperishable and wholly pure parents, God being his Father, who is also 
the Father of all things, and Wisdom being his mother, by means of whom 
the universe arrived at creation.” 

. XXI. To this high-priest “‘a virgin of the sacred race is joined,’ that 
is to say, an opinion forever pure and undefiled and imperishable . 
being content with her who has chosen one husband and one Father only, 
the all-governing God.” 

. XXV. God “displaying himself by his virgin graces . . . . to all those 
who are desirous to see him.” 

. “For it was not a man which was now being brought forth (Isaac), but a 
conception of the purest character . . . . truly divine (6clov byrws).” 


From ‘‘THeE CHANGE OF NAMES” 


. IV. “The creative power which is called God... . for by means of 
this power the Father who begot and created all things did also disperse 
and arrange them. The soul indeed of the wicked, God did not make.” 
. VI. “There is nothing between God and the soul but his own virgin grace.” 
XXIII. a) “Isaac must not have been a man, but the adopted son of God 
(6 évduderos vids Geo) .... 6) and indeed Moses calls the man of 
an intellect devoted to virtue a god, when he says, ‘The Lord, seeing that 
Leah was hated, opened her womb’... .c) But Tamar, when she 
became pregnant of divine seeds, and did not know who it was who had 
sown them .. . . decided within herself that it was not a mortal man 
who gave these things.” 

. XXIV. “And Wisdom, which after the fashion of a mother has conceived 
and brought forth the self-taught race, points out that it is God which is 
the sower of it.” 

. XXV. a) “Virtue is the mother of all created good, without having 
received the seed of it from any mortal man.” ....6) Hannah.... 
by ‘she who was barren’ means the mind which has never received any 
mortal seed.” 

. XXXVI. “Dinah means incorruptible judgment, justice the attribute 
seated by God, the everlasting virgin (% de! rap6évos),”” 
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“The ever-virgin virtue.” 

XXXVII. a) “Having no knowledge of the one husband and Father of 
the virtue-loving soul, namely God (rdv fa dvdpa xal wardpa gidapérov 
yuxijs, Gebv).”? 

b) “Moses is the purest mind, and Aaron is his word (Aéyos airod).”” 


. XLIV. a) “Leah is thought worthy of such an honorable reception by 


the prince that her womb is opened by him so as to receive the seed of 

divine generation.” 

b) “And do not wonder if God, who brings forth all good things, has also 
brought forth this (self-taught) race which, though rare on earth, 
is very numerous in heaven.” 

c) “Why then do you wonder if God showers upon men virtue, unaccom- 
panied by any labor or suffering . . . . and indeed we read in Scrip- 
ture: ‘Behold, I rain upon you bread from heaven.’” 


. XLV. “Virtue therefore will bring thee forth a legitimate male child, 


far removed from all effeminate passions.”” Spoken of Isaac. 


. XLVI. “‘And at that time she shall bring forth a son to thee,’ that is to 


say, Wisdom shall bring forth Joy. What time, O most marvelous being, 
are you pointing out? Is it that which cannot be indicated by the thing 
brought forth? For that must be the real time, the rising of the universe, 
the prosperity and happiness of the whole earth and of heaven and of all 
intermediate natures and of all animals and all plants.” 


From ‘‘DREAMS” 


. Book I, Chap. X. Socrates among the Greeks corresponds to Terah among 
the Hebrews in following the motto, ‘Know thyself.” ‘Socrates was 
really a man; but Terah was the principle (Aéyos) in accordance with 
which each one is to know himself.” 

120, 121, 122. XII, XIII, XV. “God the Father of the Universe.” 


XXVIII. God “teaching Abraham and begetting Isaac . . . . assigning 
to one the soul of a pupil and to the other that of a son.” 


. XXXI. “The Father who begot the soul.” 


XXXIV. “Right reasons of wisdom do ye all leap up, form connections, 
sow seed, and pass by no soul which you see rich and fertile and well- 
disposed and virgin; but, inviting it to association and connection with 
you, render it perfect and pregnant, for so you will become the parent of 
all kinds of good things, of a male offspring, variegated, ring-straked, and 
speckled.” 


. XXXVII. “For there are, as it seems, two temples belonging to God; 


one being this world, in which the high-priest is the divine Word, his own 
first-born son. The other is the rational soul, the priest of which is the 
real true man, the copy of whom perceptible to the senses is he who performs 
his paternal vows and sacrifices, to whom it is enjoined to put on the afore- 
said tunic, the representative of the universal heaven, in order that the 
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world may join with the man in offering sacrifice, and that the man may 
likewise co-operate with the universe.” 


. XXXIX. “‘I am the God who was seen by thee in the place of God’ 


(Eye elu 6 Oeds 6 dpbels oo [ev réry Ge0t]) . . . . Do not pass by what 
is here said, but examine it accurately and see whether there are really 
two gods. For it is said, ‘I am the God who was seen by thee,’ not in my 
place, but ‘in the place of God’ as if he meant some other God. What 
then ought we to say? There is one true God only, but they who are 
called Gods catachrestically are many; on which account the holy Scripture 
on the present occasion indicates that it is the true God that is meant by 
the use of the article, the expression being, ‘I am the God’ (6 eds); but 
when the word is used catachrestically, it is put without the article, the 
expression being, ‘He who was seen by thee in the place, not of the God, 
but ‘“‘of God’’’ (6e08); and what he here calls God is his most ancient 
word.” Cf. John 1:1 (6 \dyos hy wpds rir Gedy, cal Geds Hv 6 Adyos). 


. XL. “The Scripture . . . . has spoken of God under the likeness of man, 


though not of any particular man.” 


. XLI. “Why then do we wonder if God at times assumes the likeness of 


the angels, as he sometimes assumes even that of men, for the sake of assist- 
ing those who address their entreaties to him? . . . . He assumes the 
appearance of an angel without changing his own real nature 

who are unable to bear the sight of God look upon his image, his angel 
Word, as himself.” 


. Book II, chap. IV. “The virtuous man . . . . contemplating the things 


that are in the world and inquiring about the Father who made them.” 


. X. “Cut off the hand and the power, because it has thought that the 


faculty of propagating seed was in our own power, and also because it 
has attributed to the creature the power which belongs to the Creator.’ 


. XXVIII. ‘ The high-priest of whom we are speaking is a perfect man, 


the husband of a virgin, a most extraordinary statement (rd rapadotéra 
ror), who has never been made a woman, but who, on the contrary, has 
ceased to be influenced by the customs of women in regard to her connections 
with her husband. And not only is this man competent to sow the seeds 
of unpolluted and virgin opinion, but he is also the father of sacred reason- 
ings . . he is . . . . the entire race of mankind, or, rather, he is a sort 
of nature bordering «1 on God, inferior indeed to him, but superior to man. 

. Will he then be God? I would not venture to say that... . 
but he touches both extremities.” 


. XXXIV, XXXV. The mind belongs either to God alone “or else to that 


intermediate nature which is between the mortal and the immortal race 

. indicating that the mind of the wise man . . . . is superior indeed 
to man, but inferior to God . . . . And the good man is on the borders, 
so that one may appropriately say that he is neither God nor man, but that 
he touches the extremities of both, being connected with the mortal race 
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by his manhood and with the immortal race by his virtue.” The charac- 
teristic of intermediate nature between God and man is applied to the 
high-priest when he enters the holy of holies, by a strange mistranslation 
of Lev. 16:17. 
. XXXVI, XXXVII, refer to the Word as a river, and as “the cup-bearer 
of God, the Master of the feast.” 
From “On ABRAHAM” 


135, 136, 137- II, XI, XVI. “The Father and Creator of the Universe.” 

138. XI. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in name indeed men, but in reality 
Virtues. The nature of the Virtues is immortal. 

139. XV. Abraham, “the wise man . . . . busied in the search after the true 
God. For the Chaldeans were above all nations addicted to the study of 
astronomy and attributed all events to the motions of the stars. The 
man who had been bred up in this doctrine . . . . beginning to perceive 
a pure ray of light . . . . followed the light, and saw what he had never 
seen before, a certain governor and director of the world standing above 
it.” 

139@. XVI. The “world is not the first God, but the work of the first God.” 

140. XVIII. ‘What other man would not have returned to his former home ?” 

141. XIX. Abraham goes into Egypt with his family. 

142. XX. Israel the nation which has received the offices of priesthood and 
prophecy on behalf of the whole human race. 

143. XXII-XXIV. The three guests of Abraham at Mamre. The one in the 
middle is the Father of the universe, the others his creative power (God) 
and his royal power (the Lord). “A vision at one time of one being, at 
another of three. A threefold image of one subject, one image of the 
living God, and others of the other two as if they were shadows irradiated 
from it.’ , 

XXV. Some souls who own their being recognized by the Father to his 
beneficent power (God), and others to his governing power (the Lord). 
Abraham’s guests three persons and one. “That what is seen in reality 


a threefold appearance of one subject is plain (4 tarrh gavracla durdue, 
évds).”” 


144a. XXVIII. God the cause of good only and not of evil. 

145. XXXII. “A legitimate son is born to the wise man (Abraham) by his 
wedded wife, a beloved and only son, very beautiful in his person and 
very excellent in his disposition.” 

146. XXXV. This “his only legitimate son... . The man who gives the 
only beloved son that he is possessed of, performs an action beyond all the 
powers of language.” 

. XXXVI. “The Father of the universe.” Sarah feared “lest she should 
be deprived of her rejoicing (Isaac), as belonging to no created being, 
but to God alone, on which account the holy Word encouraged her and 
said, ‘Be not afraid.’” 
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From ‘“JosEPH” 


. XLIII. Joseph says to his brethren: “We have [not only our earthly 
father, but] also the uncreated, immortal, everlasting God for our Father 
. . . » ‘for I am (and do not be astonished at my words) in the place of 
God.’ ” 

From ‘‘LirE oF Moses” 
. Book I, Chaps. I-VI. An account of the marvelous infancy of Moses, 
“the greatest and most perfect man that ever lived.” 
. VI. “Very naturally, therefore, those associated with him and everyone 
who was acquainted with him marveled at him, being astonished as at a 
novel spectacle, and inquiring what kind of a mind it was that abode in 
his body, and that was set up in it like an image in a shrine; whether it was 
a human mind or a divine intellect, or something combined of the two.” 
. X. Moses, while speaking to the Midianite shepherds, “appeared inspired, 
and his appearance became changed, so that he looked like a prophet.” 
XII. The flame in the bush the image of God or an angel. 
XXVIII. “Has he (Moses) not also enjoyed an even greater communion 
with the Father and Creator of the universe, being thought worthy of being 
called by the same appellation? For he was also called the God and 
king of the whole nation.” 
XXIX. The pillar of cloud and fire “‘was perhaps an angel.” 
L. Balaam of Israel: “Their bodies may indeed have been fashioned 
according to human means of propagation, but their souls have been brought 


forth by divine agency, wherefore they are nearly related to God.” 

. LII. Balaam’s prophecy: ‘A man shall come out of thee hereafter who 
shall rule over many nations, and his kingdom shall increase every day 
and be raised to heaven.” 

. LVII. “He who kills even an enemy and an alien appears to be guilty 
of blood by reason of his supreme and common relation to a common 
Father.” 


. Book II, Chap. I. Moses a perfect and mediatorial priest, yet a created 
and mortal being. ‘The virgin graces.” 

IV. “Propitiating the Father of the universe with holy prayers.” 

. VIII. ‘The same being was the Father and Creator of the world.” 

XII. ‘Man being a kind of copy of the powers of God, a visible image 
of his invisible nature, a created image of an uncreated and immortal 
original.” 

. Book III, Chap. VI. “The Father and Ruler of the universe.” 


. XXV. “The Father.” 
. XXVI. “The Father of the universe.” 


. VIII. The creative power (God) and the kingly power (Lord). 
. XIV. The high-priest superior to all men. When he enters into the 
temple to offer up the prayers and sacrifices, “all the world may enter 
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with him.” The twelve stones on the breastplate, the logewm (déywr), 
“an emblem of that reason (\éy0s) which holds together and regulates 
the universe.” “For it was indispensable that the man who was con- 
secrated to the Father of the world should have as a paraclete his son 
(i. e., the Logos), the being most perfect in all virtue, to procure forgiveness 
of sins, and a supply of unlimited blessings . . . . so that he shall be in 
a manner changed from the nature of a man into the nature of the world.” 
XXIV. “The Father.” 
. XXVI. “The Father of the universe.” 
. XXVII. The seventh day, “destitute of any mother and devoid of all 
participation in the female generation, being born of the father alone 
without any propagation by means of seed, and being born without any 
conception on the part of the mother . . . . being neither born of cor- 
ruption nor liable to corruption.” 
XXXI. “The Father of the world who holds together heaven and earth.” 
XXXIV. “Their Father and Creator.” 
173. XXXV, XXXIX. “The Father.” 
. XXXIX. Moses’ “mortality putting on immortality.” Changed “from 
body and mind to mind alone.” 

From “THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
IX. “The Father of the Universe.” 
. XII. “The God and Father and Creator of the universe.” Parents 
imitate God’s nature and so generate the particular individual. 
. XIV. All created things are brothers to one another, inasmuch as they 
are created, since the Father of them all is one, the Creator of the universe. 
We should not worship “‘our brothers,” the stars. God is “in a manner 
the Father of that which he hath made.” 
. XVIII. “The Father and the Sovereign of the world.” 
XXI. “The Father and Creator of the universe.” 
. “Seven, the virgin number which has no mother.” 
XXII. Parenthood is “of mortal and immortal essence.” Similarity of 
parents in the act of generation to God, the Father of the universe.” 
XXIII. Parents are “‘evident gods” (¢u@aveis Geol) of their children. 
XXV. God the Father of the world as to men’s souls or minds, which are 
copies of the everlasting idea. 
. XXX. Six “the most generative of all numbers.” 
From ‘CrRCUMCISION” 
. II. Not man, but God the cause of generation. 
From ‘“‘MonarcHy” 
. Book I, Chaps. II, IV. “The Father of the universe,” three times. 
. VIII. “The Father of all.” 
. Book II, Chap. V. “The soul of the high-priest in the image of God; 
this image the Word, through whom the world was made. 
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VI. ‘‘The man consecrated to the service of the Father of the world should 
also bring the son to the service of him who has begotten him.” The 
high-priest of the Jews a mediator “on behalf of the whole race of mankind, 
and also of the different parts of nature, of the earth, of water, of air, and 
of fire.” 


. VIII, IX. The high-priest and his virgin wife. 
. XII. The high-priest “being always ready to offer up prayers and sacrifices 


on behalf of the whole world For the law designs that he should 
be the partaker of a nature superior to that of man, inasmuch as he ap- 
proaches more nearly to that of the Deity, being, if one must say the plain 
truth, on the borders between the two, in order that men may propitiate 
God by some mediator, and that God may have some subordinate minister 
by whom he may offer and give his mercies and kindnesses to mankind.” 


. XV. The widowed or childless daughter of the high-priest returning to 


the class of virgins. 
From ‘‘Anmats For SACRIFICE” - 


. X. The true high-priest has no participation in sin; bears the sin of the 


nation. 
From “THOSE OFFERING SACRIFICE” 


. IX. The beneficent power (God). The punitive power (Lord). 
. XI. “A more venerable and sacred kind of relationship. The virtuous 


are sons of God.” 


From “Spectra, Laws” 


. I. A man’s parents are “imitations of the divine power, since they have 


brought into existence people who had no existence.” 


. Il. “The Creator and Father of the universe.” 
. VII. “The power of the husband exists because of his sowing the seed of 


the virtues in the soul as in a fertile field.” The mind compared to a virgin. 
From “Ten FEstTIvALs” 


. Second, I. “The seventh day which some have denominated the virgin, 


others have called the motherless, as being produced by the Father of the 
universe alone.” The cohabitation of numbers. ‘The Father.” 


. Tenth. “All the fruits of the year are the offspring of the number seven, 


which stands in the relation of a mother.” 


From ‘“‘ PARENTS” 


. I. Parents something between human and divine. As God is to the world, 


so are parents to their children. 


. IX. “The Father and Creator of the universe.” 


From “Spectra, LAWS—MURDERERS” 


. X. Sinlessness of the high-priest. 
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From “ImmMopEstTy” 

205. II. “The masculine soul is that which devotes itself to God alone, as the 
Father and Creator of the universe . . . . but the female soul is that 
which depends upon all the things which are created.” 

206, 207. IV. “‘The Father and Creator of the world.” ‘‘The Father.” 

From “MAGISTRATES” 

208. VI. “Creator and Father of all.” 

From “CouraGe” 

209. I. “The Creator and Father of all.” Represents the Midianites as urging 
their women to yield their bodies to ensnare the Israelites, declaring that 
in this act of patriotism they will “preserve the virginity of their souls 
everlastingly.”’ 

From “HuMANITY” 
210. II. Moses’ “virgin hands.” ‘Creator and Father of the universe.” 
, 212. IV, VI. “Creator and Father of the universe.” 
213. XVIII. “The air, and the most holy nature of the Spirit.” 
From “REPENTANCE” 

214. I. “Never to do anything wrong is the attribute of God, and perhaps of 
a god-like man” (vy Geo, rdxa 52 xal Gelov dvipds). 

215. Ii. “The true servant and suppliant equals the whole people.” 


From “REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS” 

. II. The sowing of seeds by the creator in the rational soul. Man a com- 
posite animal, of mortal and immortal nature. 

. IV. “Creator and Father of the universe.” 

. V. “Father and Creator of all men and all things.” 

. VI. “A recondite allusion to Abraham and the ray of light suddenly 
beaming upon him, revealing the existence of a governor of the universe. 
Cf. 139. 

. X. Abraham following the vision. Isaac, “a son utterly blameless, to 
whom he bound the cables of the whole race, and thus brought them to a 
safe anchorage.” 

. XX. “The virtuous man shall be the head of the human race, whether 
he be a single man or a whole people.” 

From ‘“‘CursEs” 

. VII. a) “The virgin periods of seven years.” 6) Men are brothers 
as having one common mother, namely, Nature.” ¢c) The soul, when 
barren or having lost its offspring, “becomes changed in all its parts and 
becomes a pure virgin, and, having received the divine seed, it fashions 
and brings to life a new family.” 

. VIII. “Their merciful Savior, God, who bestows on the race of man his 
especial and exceedingly great gift, namely, relationship to his own Word’ 
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. for even though they may be at the very extremities of the earth 
acting as slaves . . . . they shall all be restored to freedom at a given 
signal. 

IX. But when they have received this unexpected liberty, those scattered 
about in Greece and in the islands and over the continents . . . . shall 
hasten to one place . . . . guided by some vision more divine than is 
compatible with its being of the nature of a man, invisible to everyone else, 
but apparent only to those who are being saved, by whose intervention 
they might obtain a reconciliation with the Father.” 

From “Nosiity” 


. III. Of Adam: “The Father of this man was no mortal at all, and the 
sole author of his being was God. And he, being in a manner his image 
and likeness, was condemned to change an immortal for a mortal existence.” 
. V. “The only everlasting God and the Father of all other things ... . 
When therefore he (Abraham) was possessed by the deity (¢rWed{wr), 
he at once changed everything for the better, his eyes and his complexion _ 
and his size and his appearance while standing, and his motions and his 
voice; the Holy Spirit (roG Gelov wvedyaros), being breathed into him 
from above, took up its lodging in his soul, clothing his body with extra- 
ordinary beauty . . . . the most nobly related of men, aiming at making 
himself a kinsman of God.” 

. VI. Tamar, following the beam of truth, “preserved her own life free from 
all stain,” and was “the beginning of nobleness to all those who came after 
her.” 


From “THE Virtuous FREE” 


. VII. “But the lawgiver of the Jews ventures upon even a more bold asser- 
tion, . . . . and so he teaches that the man who is wholly possessed with 
the love of God and who serves the living God alone is no longer man but 
God (oixérs GrOpwror ddda Gedv), being indeed the god of men, but not 
of the parts of nature, so as to leave to the Father of the universe alone 
the attributes of being both King and God. 

. XVI. Refers to the Greek heroes or demigods siputed to be born of a 
mixed human-divine generation, and repudiates the idea. 


From “CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE” 


. I. As to the demigods: “How can the same man be both mortal and 
immortal, even if we leave out of the question the fact that the origin of all 
these beings is liable to reproach as being full of intemperance ani youthful 
folly, which its authors endeavor with great profanity to impute to blessed 
and divine natures, as if they, being madly in love with mortal women, 
had connected themselves with them, while we know gods to be free from 
all participation in, and from all influences of, passion and completely 

Though rational men have a near relationship to the deity.” 
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. VIII. “The seventh day pure and always virgin. The women (the 
Therapeutridz), though old, are virgins in respect of purity . . . . desiring 
not a mortal but an immortal offspring, which the soul that is attached to 
God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself, the Father having 
sown in it rays of light appreciable only by the intellect, by means of which 
it will be able to perceive the doctrine of wisdom.” 

. XI. “The Father and Creator of the universe.” 


From “INCORRUPTIBILITY OF THE WORLD” 
. IV. “Father and Creator” quoted from the Timeus of Plato. 


. VI. “Mother Earth.” 


. VII. The mythological representations of “the womb of the earth,” and 
of armed men from seed, are ridiculed. 

. VIII. Mention of the theory of an eternal succession of births. 

. XIV, XVI. God, Providence =the soul of the world, presiding over every- 
thing “in the opinion of the Stoics.” 


From “Carus” 
No allusions. 
From ‘‘ AMBASSADORS” 


. I. “The Father and Sovereign of the universe.” 

. XI. Caius likens himself to one of the demigods. 

. XII. “If virtues can make their possessors immortal, vices can make 
them mortal.” 

. XIII. Caius calls himself a god. 

. XIV. The form of God not capable of being imitated by an inferior. 

. XVI. The Jews taught the existence of but one God, “their Father and 
the Creator of the world.” 

. XXXVI. “The Creator and the Father of the universe.” 


From “CONCERNING THE WoRLD” 
. I. “God the Father of everything else.” 


. II. “The Father.’ 


. If. The doctrine of gradation of souls. Transmigration. The rational 
soul =the image of God, the seal of God, the everlasting word. 

. V. “The intellect is the only portion which the Father who generated 
it has thought worthy of freedom.” __ 

. VI. “The godlike man who speaks thus in the Psalms.” 

. “God the Father and Creator and Governor of all things in heaven and 
earth.” God the grandfather of time. 

. VIII. “The Creator of the gods is also the Father of everything, and the 
world is a most beautiful work of his and his offspring.” Quoted from the 
Timeus. 
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FRAGMENTS QUOTED By EUSEBIUS 

. Lib. VIII, c. 13. “The Father of the universe.” The second God who 
is the Word of the other (rév Setrepor Gedy, bs dori éxelvov Néyos).”” ‘God the 
Father of the world The Father of all rational understanding.” 

FRAGMENTS FounD IN JoHN oF Damascus 

. “Man, the first-born of God and the most excellent of his creatures 

The Father of all visible things The Father of his creatures 

The path which leads to the Father. the Father of the universe.” 


FRAGMENTS From A MonkxisH Ms. 


. “The Father of the universe” ‘‘The Father and Creator of the world,” 
twice. Philosophy of the soul and mind. ‘Creator, Father, Guide and 
Governor.” ‘‘One God, the Father of the universe.” 

FRAGMENTS PRESERVED BY ANTONIUS 


. Ser. CIV. “A king is a kind of god (#s 6eév), being of the likeness of 
God.” 


. “In the power of his authority and rank (the king) is equal to God who 
ruleth over all things.” 


From “QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS” 
258. Book I, Chaps. IV, VIII. The two Adams, one of whom is the Word. 
VI. “The Father.” 
. XXI. Adam, the first man, born out of the earth. Eve of an intermediate 
nature. 
XXXVI. A bad and a good God. 
XLII. The gods in heaven, i. e., the stars. 
. LI. “A desire of virtue which makes the soul immortal.” 
. LIV. “The unborn father . . . . ‘One of us,’ God conversing with his 
own virtues.” 
. LV. The Sovereign power and the disciplinary power. ‘Moreover, he 
was not influenced by the mediation or exhortation of any other being 
in communicating incorruptibility to man.” 
. LVII. The creative and royal Powers of God. 
LVIII: ‘‘‘I have gotten a man from the Lord,’ the Father and Creator.” 
. LXXVIII. “The divinity the cause only of the good and not of all things.” 
. XCII. The giants born of the angels and women. “Sometimes Moses 
calls the angels sons of God, and at other times calls men who are very 
excellent and endowed with great virtue, the sons of God.” 
. XCIII. “That heavenly being, man, who is a mixture compounded of 
soul and body, from the very hour of his birth to his death, is the slave 
of the body.” 
XCIX. “The Father of the universe The way of the Father.” 
Book II, Chap. X. “No man is the inheritor of the divine substance except 
him who is endowed with virtue.” 
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. XII. “A virgin number (seven) free from all admixture. Neither does 
it generate anything nor is it generated The unit uncreated and 
unbegotten, etc.” 

. XIII. “The authority of the Father .... Their faith in the Parent 
of the world.” 

. XV. “By the grace of the Father we desire to throw away and wash off 
all sensible and corporeal qualities.” 

. XVII. Adam created out of the earth in the spring. Noah a second Adam. 
. XXV. “And on this account we must render thanks to the merciful Father 
because he (Noah) received his consort and colleague (the ark, his body) 
no longer as one endowed with superior power, but to be subordinated 
to his own power.” 

. XXXIV. “It was necessary that there should be some Creator and Parent 
acting like a governor and director.” XLIII. “We admire the Father 
on account of his exceeding kindness.” 

. LI. Beneficent virtue, God; the kingly attribute, Lord. 

. LIV. “The Father is kind and merciful.” 

. LVI. The incorporeal Adam. Noah, the second Adam, beginning the 
race anew. 

. LIX. “The rational part of man is the substance of the divine spirit.” 

. LX. “All we men are brothers . . . . for we have received a lot as being 
children of one and the same mother, rational nature.” 

. LXII. “Why is it that he speaks of some other god, saying that he made 
man after the image of God, and not after the image of himself? Answer: 
No mortal thing could have been formed on the similitude of the supreme 
Father of the universe, but only after the pattern of the second deity, who 
is the Word of the supreme Being. It is befitting that the rational soul 
of man should bear before it the divine Word; since in his first Word God 
is superior to the most rational nature possible. But he who is superior 
to the Word holds his rank in a better and most singular pre-eminence, 
and how could the creature possibly exhibit a likeness of Him in Himself. 
. . . » His Word of which the human mind is the similitude and form.” 
Book III, Chap. I. “The Father of the universe.” 

. IX. Inspiration: “But the class of prophets loves to be subject to such 
influences, for when it is divining and when the intellect is inspired with 
divine things, it no longer exists in itself, since it receives the divine spirit 
within and permits it to dwell with itself.” 

. X. “For while the soul of the wise man descending from above, from 
the sky, comes down upon and enters a mortal and is sown in the field of 
his body, it is truly sojourning in a land which is not its own. At death 
the mind is released from its mischievous colleague . . . . the body... . 
‘Thou shalt go to thy fathers in a good old age’ appears to intend to indicate 
the incorporeal substances and inhabiters of the divine world whom in other 
passages he is accustomed to call angels.” 
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. XVIII. “Why is it that Sarah, the wife of Abraham, bore him no children ? 
Answer: The mother of opinion is here spoken of as barren; in the first 
place, in order that the son of generation might appear more wonderful 
as being born by a miracle; in the second place, that his conception and 
nativity might appear to be not more owing to the marriage of the man 
than to divine providence. For it is not due to the faculty of conception 
that a barren woman should bear a son, but rather to the operation of a 
divine power. This is the literal meaning of the statement, but if we look 
at its inward sense,” etc. 

XXXIV. Hagar looking upon the angel at the well as God. “But may 
we not suppose that she mistakenly looked upon the angel as God, looking 
upon the second as the first, that is, upon the Word as God ?” 

. XXXV. “It is with perfect correctness that she says that the angel appeared 
before the well as God.” 

. “Therefore he designs to show that the man who is conspicuous in virtue 
is both a citizen of the world and equal in dignity to the whole world.” 

. XL. “Such conduct is pleasing to the Father . . . . The whole treaty 
of God is the incorporeal Word, which is the form and measure of the 
universe according to which this world was made.” 

“The benefits which the Father bestowed upon the wise man.” 

. XLIII. “The mind is the familiar and natural father of the uttered word.” 
XLIV. ‘The wise man has no seed or fruit in himself . . . . but from the 
great Cause himself.” 

. XLV. “The real country of the soul is the air and heaven; the earth and 
the body in which it is said to sojourn is only a colony . . . . therefore 
the Father gives it (the soul) authority over the earth and the body.” 

. XLVITI. “The true Father of the universe . ... The one true and 
genuine Father of all.” 

. LIV. “From the time that the soul acquires a share of the divine nature 
it begins to conceive and bring forth varieties of nations, i. e., of all other 
holy and sacred persons.” 

. LVI. A man one hundred and a woman ninety years of age. “It is 
clearly seen that is only the power and grace of God.” 

. LX. “It is said with great propriety that his mother shall bring forth 
Isaac in the succeeding year, since the birth does not belong to the present 
time, but to another great and holy time; and that which is divine rejoices 
in abundance and is by no means like the nations of this world.” 


AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN. 
GRANVILLE, O8I0. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT RENDERING OF GEN. 4:1 


H. A. Redpath writes in the American Journal of Theology on Gen. 
4:1, as follows: 

It is on all sides admitted that this is a very difficult passage. The LXX 

translates 5:4 roi deod . .. . The Targum of Onkelos reads ARB for MR. J} 
this was the original reading, then the 5:4 rod Ge00 of the LXX, so far as the 
preposition is concerned, is on all fours with the 34 (= yg) «vplov of Josh. 
11:20... . For the use of 5 by the LXX I have given the nearest analogy I 
can find. 
From this wording it appears that Redpath also is inclined, as were other 
scholars before him, to presuppose for &a of the LXX, not the MN of the 
Massoretic Text, but MNS as found in Onkelos. G. Spurrell, for instance, 
in his Notes on Genesis wrote: 

It is uncertain whether 4:4 is a free rendering, or whether they had [XQ for — 

MN in the text, and similarly the Vulgate and Onkelos. 
Holzinger? quotes from Field: 6 “EBpatos xai 5 Svpos ... . dy Oeg, and 
adds: “‘ wohl auch LXX (8&4) 3.” He presupposes that év and da are 
renderings of a Hebrew 3. For this supposition there is no ground what- 
ever; it is positively excluded by the statement 4 “Efpatos . . . . év; but 
neither is there any necessity for presupposing MING for dc. 

Already Ball quoted in the SBOT—at my suggestion, if I remember 
correctly —for 5 = MR Gen. 40:19: prjoGyri pov 8a ceavrod = "INT 
MN. I think this example, taken from the very same book, and therefore 
from the same translator, is a nearer analogy for the use of a in Gen. 4:1 
= TS than that quoted by Redpath. Of earlier authorities who were in 
favor of MN I can quote Drusius, Seb. Schmid, Kamphausen, Diestel. 
Cheyne recommended may, “even as.” But there is no documentary 
evidence for changing M&. Gunkel is right when he says: “ Septuagint 
and Vulgate read the received text.” 


Es. NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 


CHRYSOSTOM ON THE LIFE OF JOHN THE APOSTLE 


In his article on “‘ The Martyrdom of John the Apostle,” published in 
this Journal, Vol. VIII, p. 541, Mr. F. P. Badham quotes a passage from 
Chrysostom, In Mattheum, which seems to show that Chrysostom, too, 
knew of the martyrdom of John. Then he quotes another passage, in 

t April, 1904, pp. 300 f. 2 Kurser Hand-Commentar. 

3 Expository Times, Vol. X, p. 476. 
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which he finds a Milderung on Chrysostom’s part. From this he con- 
cludes: “It would seem, then, that Chrysostom wavered on the point, or 
perhaps that he held different views at different times.” But it is evident 
from the work first quoted that Chrysostom always put a great interval 
between the death of James and that of John; for in the first passage 
quoted by Mr. Badham he goes on to say: 


James did not live a long time afterwards; but was so burning already from 
the very beginning that he left all earthly things, went up to the unspeakable 
height, and was killed immediately. ‘O 5¢’IdxwBos waxpdy perv otx éréfyoe xpbvor- 
- x mpooulwy 5¢ obrw diebepudvOn, xal rdvra Ta dvOpwrwa dels rpds tyos dvédpapev 
Adparor, ws ebiéws opayiva: (p. 648 E). 


On John, on the contrary, he writes in the same work,' because in the 
gospel of John the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem (= Matt., 
chap. 24) is not found: 


Of these things John writes nothing, that he might not appear to write from 
the history of past events; for he lived a long time after the capture; but they 
that died before the capture and had seen nothing of it write it, that the force of 
prediction is apparent: Sr: rodrwy obdév Eypayer "Iwdvvns, tva wh d6ty e€ abrijs rar 
yeyerynuévwy ris lrroplas ypdgew (Kal yap xal pera Thy Drwow Ef xpbvor rodby’) Gdn’ 
of rpd rijs dhuioews dwrobavivres, kal undév robrwy éwpaxbres, abrol ypddovew, Gore ray- 
Traxdbev Siardureyv ris rpopphoews thy loxdv. 


Professor Schmiedel had suggested that John was martyred on the 
same occasion as his brother. But surely Mr. Badham is right when he 
says that the subsequent reputation of the two brothers is most easily 
accounted for by a longer activity on the part of John. I have not 
searched the other writings of Chrysostom for statements about the life 
and death of John; but the present one will suffice to show that even at 
the time when Chrysostom wrote the first passage about the fate of the 
brothers predicted in Matt., chap. 20, he put a great difference between 
that of James and that of John. 

tHom. 76, In Mattheum, p. 735 B. 


_Es. NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


RECENT ENCYCLOPZDIC AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


The fourth volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica* extends from ‘‘Quail’’ 
to “‘Zuzine.” Among the more important articles it contains are ‘‘Resur- 
rection and Ascension Narratives” and ‘‘Simon Peter,” by P. Schmiedel; 
“Right, Righteousness,” by W. E. Addis; ‘“‘Romans,” by van Manen; 
“Sacrifice,” by George F. Moore; “Sermon on the Mount,” by J. Moffatt; 
“Son of God” and “Son of Man,” by N. Schmidt; “Temple,” by I. 
Benzinger and G. Box; ‘Text and Versions,” by F. C. Burkitt; ‘Trade 
and Commerce,” by G. A. Smith; and “‘Wisdom Literature,” by C. H. 
Toy. Professor Cheyne’s initials are attached to a multitude of short 
articles as well as the more extended ones “‘Servant of the Lord,” “‘Tribes,”’ 
and part of “Zoroastrianism.” Nearly all of his work is vitiated by his 
ubiquitous Jerahmeel hypothesis, which has dominated all of his recent 
utterances. The Assyrian topics come from the competent hands of 
C. H. W. Johns and T. G. Pinches, while the Egyptian subjects are equally 
well treated by W. Max Miiller. The point of view of Schmiedel and 
van Manen has been made known to English readers by their articles in 
former volumes of this Encyclopedia. The narratives of the resurrection 
are the result, not of the disciples and Paul actually having seen the risen 
Jesus, but of subjective visions which they felt themselves compelled to 
believe objectively real. The letter to the Romans was written, not by 
Paul, but by a Christian of the Pauline School, and it originated some 
time toward the end of the first century, or the beginning of the second. 
“Trade and Commerce” is one of the best articles in the entire Encyclo- 
pedia, and constitutes the best- treatment of the subject extant. Much 
might be added concerning Mesopotamian trade and commerce from a 
study of the many contract tablets and the Hammurabi code, but the latter 
was not published in time to be used in the preparation of this volumes, 
Familiarity with the Hammurabi code would have caused some modifi- 

t Encyclopedia Biblica: A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political and Reli- 
gious History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. Edited 
by T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. Vol. IV, Q to Z, cols. 3989-5444.. New 
York: Macmillan, 1905. $5. 
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cations in the statements of the article, especially by its evidence of the 
existence of a recognized class of agents, or traveling salesmen. 

This volume possesses the same merits and defects as its predecessors. 
There is an abundance of scholarship in it; the very names of the authors, 
Benzinger, Francis Brown, Burney, S. A. Cooke, G. B. Gray, McGiffert, 
Marti, G. F. Moore, W. M. Miiller, Nestle, Pinches, Stade, Wellhausen, 
et al., are the strongest possible guarantee of learning and of accuracy 
in details. The many carefully selected lists of books are invaluable. 
The spirit of investigation everywhere manifest is inspiring. The 
clear presentation of difficult problems is illuminating, even though the 
solutions offered may not always commend themselves. The same pre- 
ponderance of the Old Testament over the New is seen here as in earlier 
volumes; of the fifty-six contributors, e. g., only six or seven are dis- 
tinctively New Testament scholars; and of these few, the two whose results 
are discredited by the great body of New Testament scholars are assigned 
three of the four most important articles. Biblical theology receives very 
slight attention; a more cordial attitude toward it, permitting the inclusion 
of such subjects as regeneration, salvation, and sin, would have been much 
appreciated by many students. The editor’s hypothesis concerning the 
large influence of Jerahmeel and north Arabia upon Israel is more promi- 
nent than before, and in no way made more reasonable or attractive. 
In a word, this volume, together with its predecessors, is indispensable 
to the scholar who desires to keep abreast of the progress of his science 
and is qualified to discriminate between fact and fancy; in the hands 
of the non-specialist, or ordinary Bible student, it is liable to be misleading 
and confusing. 

' The “Extra Volume” of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible? consti- 
tutes an important addition to the volumes already issued. The articles 
in this volume are much longer than the average of those in the other 
volumes, and deal in part with subjects lying somewhat out of the field 
prescribed for the previous volumes. Thus there is a notable series of 
articles on the religions of ancient nations: on Babylonia and Assyria, by 
Jastrow; on Egypt, by Wiedemann; on Greece and Asia Minor, by Ram- 
say. One of the most notable articles is that by Professor Kautzsch, on 
the “Religion of Israel.” It would be difficult to refer the English reader 
to any book or article from which he could gain in comparatively brief 

2 A Dictionary of the Bible: Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, 
including Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, with the assistance of John 
A. Selbie. Extra Volume, containing Articles, Indexes, and Maps. New York: 
Scribner; Edinburgh: Clark, 1904. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8, per volume. 
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space a more admirable survey of the problems of the Old Testament 
field as they now present themselves to Old Testament scholars, and of the 
solutions which sober scholarship gives to these problems. Other notable 
articles dealing with the Old Testament and related subjects are those by 
Professor McCurdy, on ‘The Semites;” Professor Jastrow, on “Races of 
the Old Téstament;” Professor Buhl, on ‘‘Roads and Travel in the Old 
Testament;” and by C. H. W. Johns, on ‘The Code of Hammurabi.” 

In the New Testament field Frants Buhl writes on “New Testament 
Times;” Schiirer, on “The Diaspora;” and Professor Votaw, on “The 
Sermon of the Mount.” In the field of late Jewish literature, H. St. John 
Thackeray writes on “Josephus;” James Drummond, on “Philo;” and 
Professor Schechter, on ‘“‘The Talmud.” In patristics Mr. Stenning 
writes on “‘The Diatessaron; Professor Bartlet, on “‘The Didache;” 
Professor Menzies, on ‘‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews;” Mr. 
Kenyon, on “Papyri;” Mr. Turner, on ‘‘Greek Patristic Commentaries;” 
Professor Tasker, on “‘The Apocryphal Gospels;”” and Professor Ropes, 
on “The Agrapha.” If to these be added Dr. Murray’s article on “The 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” and Professor Ramsay’s admir- 
able treatment of ‘‘Roads and Travel in the New Testament,” it will be 
evident that the volume contains a large amount of valuable material for 
the New Testament student. Limits of space forbid detailed criticism 
of the volume. General criticism can be only by way of commendation. 
The volume constitutes a valuable collection of monographs, a goodly 
number of which, published singly, would have constituted notable volumes 
on the subjects discussed. 

Why should a vast literary undertaking like the Jewish Encyclopedias 
seek the attention of a world already overburdened with issues from the 
press? Dubnow, in his charming little book on The Philosophy of Jewish 
History, gives what may be taken as an answer to this question. If we 
consider Jewish history quantitatively, we find that it has a continuous 
duration of thirty-five hundred years—a longer period without interruption 
than any other one of the historical nations can show. If we look at this 
long stretch of events qualitatively, we find a sacred tradition, principles 
that are universal in their application, a unique spirituality, an explicit 
code of morality, a luminous theory of life. It is claimed that both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively Jewish history is to the last degree distinctive. 

3 The Jewish Encyclopedia: A Descriptive Record of the History, Religion, 
Literature and Customs of the Jewish People from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


Vols. I-X, A to Samoscz. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls, 1902-5. 
$7 per volume. 
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The significance of Jewish history is accordingly twofold—national and 
universal. For the world at large the interest lies in its universal signifi- 
cance. This is seen, first of all, in its value for science and philosophy. 
“It is pre-eminently a chronicle of ideas and spiritual movements.” This 
must be of the utmost importance to students of universal history. In 
the second place, compared with the history of other nations, Jewish 
history excels in its capacity to exercise an ennobling influence upon the 
heart. It has, moreover, a humanitarian influence which appears in its 
tragic and heroic part. ‘‘The history of the Jewish people,” says Dubnow, 
‘is like an axis crossing the history of mankind from one of its poles to 
the other. As an unbroken thread it runs through the ancient civilization 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, down to the present-day culture of France 
and Germany. Its divisions are measured by thousands of years.” Now, 
if all this be approximately true, and if this long stretch of history has not 
yet been treated in its entirety, it is easy to see that a work of this kind 
will be of the utmost value, not only to the Jewish people, but to all peoples 
who have any interest in understanding the system of moral forces that 
have made them what they are. In a word, then, what is the conception 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and how is the conception coming into 
realization ? 

In the first place, the conception is all-comprehensive. Every subject 
of Jewish history is to be treated both in its national and in its universal 
relations. In the attainment of this purpose not only Jewish scholars, 
but other scholars whose subjects lie in adjacent fields, have contributed 
generously from their best thoughts. The result is that, in some way or 
other, nearly every subject of scholarly or popular interest has been touched. 
The method of realization is through three general divisions—history, 
literature, and theology and philosophy. The work is to be completed 
in twelve volumes. It has now reached the tenth volume. The enterprise 
has now gone far enough to leave no doubt that the high standard of 
excellence set up by the editors will be reached. The tenth volume, 
which is fairly representative of its predecessors, is the work of 152 spe- 
cialists, and contains 1,182 topics and 243 illustrations on 705 pages. If 
the work gets the recognition that it deserves, the outcome must be to 
bring Christians and Jews nearer together, because it will reveal what 
they have in common, and thus relax the rigidity of prejudice. That 
the great story of Jewish life and thought should have been neglected until 
now seems curious enough. 

The first edition of Professor Davis’ one-volume Dictionary of the 
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Bible+ was published in 1898; seven thousand copies were distributed. 
A second edition became necessary, and this was published in 1903. The 
second edition of the work contains some revisions of a minor kind; prac- 
tically the work is as before. Professor Davis’ book is useful for those 
who do not wish to acquaint themselves with the present progressive views 
of the Bible. The dictionary occupies substantially the same ground and 
point of view as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, issued a generation ago. 
For the understanding of biblical history and biblical ideas which has 
grown out of modern historical Bible study, one must go to the Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Some two years ago we printed in the Journal of Theology’ a short sketch 
of the development of the Theologischer Jahresbericht® from its beginning 
to the completion of the twentieth volume, briefly surveying the gradual 
growth of this excellent bibliographical repertory. What was said then, 
viz., that ‘“‘nowhere in the field of theological literature is there a work 
similar to it,” holds true now more than ever; for every new volume is 
not only better and more conveniently arranged, but contains also more 
condensed information than its predecessors.? Each part of the Jahres- 
bericht, let us again remind our readers, may be had separately, so that 
every student can purchase for a few marks that part in which his special 
line of work makes him most interested. 

Kriiger now shares the heavy editorial burden with Professor W. 
Kohler, also of Giessen, and known to the readers of this Journal through 
his article, ‘Emperor Frederick II, the Hohenstaufe.”® The part ‘‘Exe- 
gese,” formerly published under one cover, is now divided into three 
separate sections. We enumerate thus: (1) Vorderasiatische Literatur, by 
Georg Beer; and Ausserbiblische Religionsgeschichte: Nichtsemitisches 
Heidentum,® by Edvard Lehmann—111 pages; M. 4.60. (2) The Old 

4A Dictionary of the Bible. With many new and original Maps and Plans, 
and amply illustrated. By John D. Davis. Second Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1903. 802 pages. $2. 

S$ Vol. VI, pp. 101-3 (January, 1902). 

6 Theologischer Jahresbericht. Herausgegeben von G. Kriiger und W. Koéhler. 
Dreiund igster Band, enthaltend die Literatur und Totenschau des Jahres 1903. 
Berlin: Schwetschke, 1904. 1354 pages. 

7 In this respect equaling the excellent Jahresbericht fir Geschichtswi haft, 
which we commend most heartily. It discusses to a large extent the same literature 
as the Theologischer Jahresbericht, but treats it from a different point of view. 

8 Journal of Theology, Vol. VII, pp. 225-48 (April, 1903). 

9 This latter a welcome addition in the briefest form. 
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Testament, by Paul Volz—116 pages; M. 4.70. (3) The New Testament, 
by the veteran Heinrich Holtzmann, Rudolph Knopf, and Johannes 
Weiss—o1 pages; M. 3.75. (4) Church History, by Erwin Preuschen 
(from the beginning to the Council of Nice); G. Kriiger (from the Council 
of Nice to the beginning of the Middle Ages); Otto Clemen and Georg 
Koch (the Middle Ages); W. Kohler (the Reformation to 1648); C. F. 
Arnold (from 1648 to 1789);, J. Werner (from 1789 to 1870); and E. Issel 
(from 1871, with special reference to interdenominational relations)—766 
pages; M. 18.20. (5) Systematic Theology, by A. Neumann (encyclo- 
pedia and methodology); Titius (dogmatics), Neumann and Christlieb 
(philosophy of religion and apologetics), and A. Hoffmann (ethics)— 
231 pages. M. 9.75. (6) Practical Theology, by O. Everling (general 
and introductory subjects); J. Smend (catechetics), C. Liilmann (pastoral 
theology); O. Herring (missions and Christian sociology); Meydenbauer 
(canonical law); Stuhlfauth (ecclesiastical art); Spitta (liturgies), and 
Eberhard Nestle (necrology for 1903)—200 pages. M. 8.45. (7) a care- 
fully prepared index by C. Funger—256 pages; M. 6.45. 

We notice with pleasure, that American literature is much better 
represented in the Jahresbericht than was the case some years ago; perhaps, 
to some extent, due to the circulation and influence of this Journal and 
kindred reviews in Germany and adjacent countries. We note that not 
only is every article and critical note of this Journal briefly summarized, 
but also the longer and more important reviews are carefully registered. 
We beg to thank the editors and their collaborators for this courtesy, and 
hope that every notice of forthcoming volumes of this annual will help to 
increase the list of subscribers in England as well as in this country. 

J. M. P. Surra. 
J. W. Moncrier. 
C. W. Votaw. 

W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE 


There can be no doubt about the desirablilty of having Néldeke’s 
famous Syriac Grammar translated into English, for it is the standard work 
on the subject, and, however true it may be that most English-speaking 
students who learn Syriac know German and use it with ease, it is not true 
of all; and a grammar in English will be resorted to much oftener even by 
those who know German very well. It is therefore a great credit to Dr. 


- 
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Crichton to have undertaken the important task of bringing Néldeke’s 
grammar in an English dress before English-speaking students.* 

In two points the English edition has an advantage over the German. 
Dr. Crichton has added an ‘‘Index of Passages” which will prove valuable 
to the student, and in order to facilitate the use of the book he has added 
in the margin to the various sections the headings which Néldeke had given 
in his very full table of contents, which of course appears also in its proper 
place. 

The translation has been executed with reasonable fidelity and care. 
More can hardly be said. Elegant English need of course not be expected, 
especially in a work of this kind. The principal point is that the trans- 
lator should represent the original accurately and reliably. An examination 
of several specimen passages shows that this has been done in the main. 
Occasionally he misses a particular shade of meaning, but it is seldom 
that this makes much difference. I mean, for instance, the omission 
of such little words as oft, schon, wohl, etc., in the translation: But why 
the translator should have translated, e. g., “ freilich beruhen aber viele 
dieser Unterschiede nur auf kiinstlicher Festsetzung durch die Schulen” 
by “‘Many of these differences, however, rest doubtless upon rules of art 
laid down by the schools” (p. xxxiii),? is hard to see, since the literal trans- 
lation “‘artificial”” would have expressed the meaning to a nicety. What 
shall be said of the following translation: ‘‘ Besides, the influence of the 
actually living tongue—the Aramaic popular dialects and the Arabic— 
did not attain its prevalence? with such a disturbing effect as might have 
been expected,” for the German: “der Einfluss den wirklich lebenden 
Sprachen, aramiischer Volksmundarten und des Arabischen, kam 
dabei nicht so stérend zur Geltung, wie man erwarten sollte” (p. xxxiv) ? 
Now this is not intended to discredit Dr. Crichton’s work. He deserves 
our gratitude. Fine translating is a high art and requires a man who 
understands the genius of both languages. What the translator has aimed 
at he has accomplished. This translation “has been executed with reason- 
able fidelity and care.” 

We may therefore congratulate ourselves upon having now a standard 
Syriac grammar in English; for it becomes more and more apparent how 
important the study of Syriac is, not only for the Semitic philologist and 

1 Compendious Syriac Grammar. By Theodor Néldeke. With a table of char- 
acters by Julius Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the second 
and improved German edition by James A. Crichton. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1904. xxxiv+336 pages. 18s. net. 


2 Italics are mine. 
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historian and the Old Testament scholars, but also for the New Testament 
exegete. It is he who welcomes as eagerly as the philologist, not only such 
a grammar, but also such an important contribution as is given us by Dr. 
Schulthess in his fine, accurate, and reliable dictionary of the Syro-Pales- 
tinian dialect. For the scientific study of the synoptic gospels the study 
of the Palestinian Aramaic is well-nigh indispensable, and it is for this 
reason that the publication of this lexicon concerns the New Testament 
scholar most profoundly. The brilliant Friedrich Schwally published 
more than a decade ago, his Idioticon des christlich-paléstinischen Ara- 
méisch, but this was somewhat premature. Since then a good deal of 
new material has become known. Schulthess ‘rightly emphasizes in his 
preface that not only those matters are of interest and importance in deter- 
mining this Syro-Palestinian dialect in which it differs from the Edessan 
and the Jewish dialects, but also those in which it agrees with them, the 
Palestinian Jewish being here of greatest importance. Schwally had 
omitted all words which the Christian Palestinian dialect had in common 
with these others, and noted only those in which it differed, aside from 
practical reasons, presumably to bring these differences into clearer relief. 
That he would agree to the correctness of Schulthess’ principle may reason- 
ably be supposed. It is needless to say that Schulthess has done his work 
as it ought to be done; it is of distinguished accuracy and reliability. 

By publishing a collection of the acts of the Nestorian Synods, J. B. 
Chabot has laid not only students of Syriac literature, but also church 
historians and students of the history of doctrine, under lasting obligation. 
The great volume‘ contains the Syriac original and a French translation 
of the thirteen synods beginning with the synod of Mar Isaac in 410 A. D. 
and ending with the one of Mar Henanisho in 775 A. D. Among the 
appendices which form the third part of the volume (pp. 525-650) the 
first synod of Timothy I in 790 A. D. is also given, pp. 599-608. 
Another appendix treats of the canonical authorities of the Nestorian 
church, while the first three appendices bring additional matter for three 
synods. 

The great value of this publication is at once apparent when it is remem- 
bered that the Nestorian church maintained a severe isolation, and that it 


3 Lexicon Syropalaestinum adiuvante Academia Litterarum Regia Borussica: 
Edidit Fridericus Schulthess. Berlin: Reimer, 1903. xvi+220 pages. M. 10. 


4 Synodicon orientale ou Recueil de Synodes Nestoriens. Publié, traduit et annoté 
par J.-B. Chabot d’aprés le MS. Syriaque 332 de la Bibliothtque Nationale et le 
MS. K. VI, 4 du Musée Borgia, & Rome. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1902. 695 
pages. Fr. 30. 
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soon gave up the church discipline as it was determined by the first Greek 
councils, which it had at first officially adopted. Under the leadership of 
the archbishop of Seleucia, who had taken the name of “‘patriarch of the 
Orient,” new synods were convened and new decrees were issued. It is 
the collection of these acts and decrees which M. Chabot has given us here. 
He believes that it is the first collection of decrees of the oriental councils, 
and shows conclusively that the recension which he publishes dates from 
the decade and a half between 575 and 790 A. D. He points out that the 
fact that at the beginning of most of the synods the confession of faith is 
given, makes it possible to follow the development and modifications of 
Nestorian doctrine. This makes it, of course, of utmost value to the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical doctrine. The numerous lists of bishops, and the 
various clues which it gives for the chronology of the patriarchs, furnish 
important contributions to eastern church history. 

The editing of the Syriac text is beautifully done, and so is the translation 
into French. Numerous footnotes illuminate the text and several long 
notes are placed in the appendix. It is difficult to estimate the exceedingly 
great amount of work and learning contained in the notes. Five indices 
heighten the usefulness of the book and facilitate quick reference. In 
fact, one does not see what more could have been done in any way for this 
great work. 


Jutius A. BEWweER. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PALEOGRAPHY 


Some of the readers of the Journal of Theology will probably ask 
themselves what a stenographical monthly has to do with a circle of theo- 
logical scholars, and they will suppose that it is to be placed in a seminary 
library to help the students use shorthand for their lecture notes. Closer 
acquaintance with the number lying before me* will lead them to revise 
their opinion. This is the oldest of the German stenographic magazines, 
and it enters with this issue upon a new career, under the auspices of its 
former efficient editor, Dr. Curt Dewischeit, of Breslau, and of a new 
publisher, Georg Reimer, of Berlin, who has given to the journal an excellent 
outfit in paper, ink, and printing. This Archiv is not devoted to the inter- 
ests of any one school of shorthand, but is open to all, and is warmly 
recommended by the principal men in the various schools. 

tArchiv fiir Stenographie: Monatshejte fir die wissenschajtliche Pflege der Kurz- 
schrijt aller Zeiten und Linder. WHerausgegeben Curt Dewischeit. 56. Jahrgang, 


Neue Folge, Band I, Heft I. Berlin: Reimer, February, 1905. Issued in monthly 
numbers. Price for the year, M. 5. 
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The scientific character of the publication, and the manifold interests 
which the pursuit of the history of shorthand embraces, will be clear if we 
examine the contents of this number. Classical scholars will be drawn 
to an article by Otto Morgenstern on ‘Cicero and Stenography”’ (pp. 1-6). 
Josef Diirich treats of “‘Stenography at Present among the Slavonians”’ 
(pp. 15-24); Béla Vikdr, of “Historical Stenograms in Hungary” (pp. 
39-41); and Julius Brauns, of “‘Stenographic Polylogograms” (pp. 32-36). 
Albrecht von Kunowski writes about “‘Stenographic Psychology,” and the 
intricate concatenations of the nervous and psychic movements which 
take place in the effort to hear, to determine the sounds or tones in, to spell, 
and to write down the words of other men. Carl Wessely, the well-known 
Vienna scholar, publishes in the original Greek, with a translation, 
a contract made by a master in the year 155 A. D. with a shorthand teacher 
to give his slave shorthand lessons for two years (pp. 36-38). The fees 
are to be 120 drachmas and the usual presents for feast-days. Erwin 
Preuschen, of Darmstadt, discusses in a first article (pp. 6-14) ‘“Sten- 
ography in Origen’s Life.”” He shows how Origen’s friend Ambrosius 
supplied him with shorthand writers and copyists and girls that wrote 
beautiful copies. The prices which Preuschen gives on p. 11, n. 9, appear 
to be totally impossible; many a journal today does not pay its contributors 
so much as that. A review or two and a series of short notes close this 
number. The notes refer, among other things, to the proposed new 
treatment of Luther’s Table Talk, to shorthand as used in taking down 
Calvin’s sermons, and to the edition of the Bible in Pitman’s phonographic 
script, which fills 800 pages and contains 773,692 words. Americans will 
be glad to have this interesting journal. 

Professor Lambros, who for the last thirty years and more has been 
publishing all manner of interesting books and articles in the line of Greek 
history, Greek paleography, and Greek philology, found that great quan- 
tities of the materials which he had collected in the libraries of the East 
and of the West were in danger of perishing with him unused, because 
they did not seem to be suitable for publication in separate books. His 
patriotism urged him at the same time to put into a permanent form many 
items discovered which throw light now upon early Greek history, now upon 
the Greece of the Middle Ages. He chose the name for his periodical? 
in memory of the ‘EAAyvouvjpev of Andreas Mustoxydes, that was 
published sixty years ago. Material, ample material, is waiting to fill 
the numbers, for Lambros has notes about and copies from manuscripts 

2 Néos ‘EXAnvoprfywr: Tprunrnaloy wepwdixdy obyypauya cuvraccbyevor Kal éx3.36- 


pevoy bd Larvp. II. Aayrpod. Tébyos rpGros AOhynow: Taxxeddaplov, 1904. 534 pages. 
Fr. 15. 
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in some sixty different libraries, ranging from Athens to London, to the 
Escurial, to Palermo, to Jerusalem, to Berlin. The numbers are issued 
March 31, June 30, September 30, and December 31. Williams and 
Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, are the agents 
for England and the colonies. 

Each number offers first various articles, then a few pages of miscel- 
laneous notes, and then a review of new books. Photographs and fac- 
similes are found here and there. Twenty pages with indexes and a table 
of contents close the volume and make the material accessible to scholars. 

Here are the subjects of a few articles: ‘A New Fragment of John 
of Antioch;” ‘An Inscription Touching Queen Anna Cantacuzene;” 
“Michael Kalophrenas and the Patriarch Metrophanes II;” “Attala I 
as a Geographer;” ‘“‘Théonas, an Unknown Chronicler of the Empire of 
Trebisonde;” ‘The Ancient Inscriptions in the Manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages.” A series of articles is given to a catalogue of the Greek manu- 
scripts in the libraries at Athens. Thus far the Library of Parliament 
is presented. It is much to be desired that the author succeed in having 
fixed numbers given to the manuscripts. If, as is sometimes the case, 
the monks on Mount Athos change the numbers Lambros gave to their 
manuscripts, it is not easy to do anything about it. But it surely should 
be possible in a city like Athens to secure definite numbers. When I 


asked for one of the volumes, given in the first number of the Néos ‘EAAn- 
vouvypev, the librarian could not find it. It is much to be regretted, 
that the descriptions of the manuscripts do not contain the number of 
columns and the number of lines; if these are not known, manuscripts 
are often hard to identify. But we need not complain of these things. 
We must thank Professor Lambros for opening his portfolios and giving 
us so much valuable material. 


CasPaR RENE GREGORY. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 

The materials of textual criticism are being continually enriched by 
the publication of texts and facsimiles. Professor Lake has rendered a 
fresh service to textual study in photographing and deciphering the Athos 
leaves of Codex H*™,3 so important for the text of Galatians and 2 
Corinthians. His facsimile edition of these sixteen pages, with transcrip- 
tions, makes the testimony of this ancient uncial accessible to textual critics 
as it has never been before. 

3 Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline Epistles, Photo- 
graphed and Deciphered. By Kirsopp Lake. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
Plates XVI. ats., net. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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FOUR BOOKS ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 

1. Das Marcusevangelium und seine Quellen.. Von R. A. Hoffmann. Kénigs- 
berg i. Pr.: Thomas & Oppermann, 1904. ix+644 pages. M. 16. 

2. Das Evangelium Maitthaei tibersetet und erklirt. Von J. Wellhausen. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1904. 152 pages. M. 4. 

3- Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. By Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1904. 72 pages. $1. 

4. The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem. By A. Augustus Hobson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1904. 81 pages. $0.50. 

In Herr Hoffmann’s exhaustive study of the triple tradition we have a 
theory of the relationship of the gospels which presents some new features. 
The author starts from the numerous differences of expression in parallel 
accounts, which serve only to convey the same meaning. These, as he 
thinks, must be due to translation. He postulates, therefore, an Aramaic 
Mark which was used by the editor of the first gospel (= Matthew) and 
translated by him. Meanwhile the Aramaic gospel had been re-edited 
and enlarged by an Aramaic editor. This longer Aramaic recension was 
used by the editors of our second and third gospels (=Mark, Luke). In 
each case translation implied more than a mere literal rendering of the 
Aramaic into Greek, and included considerable editorial revision. The 
shorter Aramaic gospel is symbolized as U,, the longer as U,. One startling 
feature of this theory, as elaborated by the author, is that Matthew in 
general has an earlier and more original narrative than Mark. Matthew’s 
order, for example, in chaps. 8-12 is that of U,. U, had altered the order, 
and Mark and Luke have followed him. In the incidents in which Mat- 
thew has a shorter narrative than that of Mark, Matthew’s longer form 
is secondary and due to expansion of U, in U,. Sections in Mark which 
do not occur in Matthew are for the most part due to interpolation by the 
editor of U,. In such details as of 3€ dvOpwra (Matt. 8:27), the two 
demoniacs (8:28), the two blind men (20:30), the immediate cursing of 
the fig tree (chap. 21), the mother of the sons of Zebedee (20:20), “‘Why 
askest thou me about the good” (19:17), Matthew is primary, representing 
faithfully U,, while Mark’s account is secondary, being based upon U,, 
in which U, has been modified. 

Of course, a theory like this has much in its favor. It will explain 
so many features of the gospels. If Matthew diverges from Mark, he is 
following the original Aramaic Mark. If Matthew and Mark agree, they 
both translate the same Aramaic. If Matthew and Luke agree against 
Mark, they independently use the same word to translate their Aramaic 
original, as in #SvvjOyoav (Matt. 17:16; Luke 9:40), against toyxvoav 
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(Mark 9:18), or Mark has deviated from the Aramaic, as in the omission 
of deorpaymévy in the next verse. Herr Hoffmann works patiently through 
Mark and its parallels very much on the method of B. Weiss, endeavoring 
to show that the phenomena of the triple tradition are explicable on the 
theory presupposed by him. It is a defect in his method that he so rarely 
attempts to reconstruct the Aramaic original of which he everywhere finds 
signs of translation. Of course, much can be explained on his theory, 
though we cannot but think that the arguments by which he tries to justify 
the priority of Matthew’s text to Mark’s (which this theory often involves) 
are strained and precarious. Judged as a whole, the Markan text seems 
to us generally more original. But the weakest point in the system is its 
failure to account for verbal agreement in two or in all three gospels. Herr 
Hoffmann has much to say on the divergences, but what explanation can he 
give of the agreements? It is true that he occasionally notices the more 
striking ones with a view to explaining them away. In Mark 8:2, e. g., he 
reads }épas tpoiv and omits pot, at the same time omitting 73) from 
the parallel in Matthew. But, not to speak of a long list of rare or unusual 
words, such as épypia, odupis, yrylov, eixomwrepos, SvcxKodos, ériBAnua,* 
there are everywhere found exact agreements in Greek phraseology 
which no theory of independent translation can adequately explain. 
There is much to be said in favor of an original Aramaic Mark,? but the 
Mark which lay before our first evangelist must have been a Greek transla- 
tion practically identical with our second gospel and with the Mark used 
by Luke. Otherwise, in spite of all divergences, their verbal agreement 
is entirely unaccountable. 

We feel ourselves, therefore, on surer ground when we turn to Well- 
hausen’s interesting commentary. This consists of a translation, followed 
by a series of notes which turn chiefly on the relationship between the 
three gospels, upon critical and grammatical points, and upon traces of 
an Aramaic stage of tradition behind the gospels. There is no introduction, 
but the author assumes that Matthew has used Mark and also other sources. 
Those sections which are common to Matthew and Luke are denoted Q. 
This does not mean that they all came from a single source; but some 
of them have a fixed sequence and betray literary connection. These are 
given as Q*. The following may serve to give some example of Well- 
hausen’s treatment of the gospel. The phrase ‘‘kingdom of the heavens” 
is literary and secondary. Christ spoke of “‘God” and the “kingdom of 

t See Sir John Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 42 ff. 


2 So recently Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, Vol. I, pp. 400 f. Zimmermann, Markus- 
evangelium, p. 148. 
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God” as did the Galilean peasants. Chap. 5:4 is an interpolation from 
Ps. 37:11, and there are seven, not eight, beatitudes; cf. the seven parables 
of chap. 13 and the seven woes in chap. 23. Luke’s text in the beatitudes 
is primary. Matthew has moralized them. In 6:4, the second év ro 
xpurr@ is the object of BAérwv. We must translate “who sees what is 
secret,” “‘der auf das Verborgene den Blick richtet.” In 6:27 #Atxia is 
“height.” ‘Es gibt Riesen unter den Exegeten, welche den Wunsch 
grésser zu sein, als man ist, unbegreiflich finden.” In 9:16 wAjpwpa is an 
Aramaism. The verb occurs in Syriac with the meaning ‘‘to patch,” 
and there is a derivative=“‘tailor.” Chap. 10:16-42 is compiled by Mat- 
thew from various sources. In 10:31 roAA@v is due to mistaken translation. 
It should be translated ‘‘much,” and be connected with “‘better’; of 
6:26; 12:12. The “wisdom” of 11:19 is the divine wisdom; her children 
are the Jews. "Awé represents an Aramaic preposition=“‘against.” Wis- 
dom is justified against the Jews, since their complaints against her are 
seen to be querulous and contentious. In 12:41, 42 we have words which 
originally had nothing to do with the Sign of Jonas. Chap. 12:40 is to be 
preferred to Luke 11:30. Luke has omitted the reference to the fish inten- 
tionally. ‘“‘Rise up in judgment with” in vss. 41, 42 can be understood 
only through retranslation into Aramaic, where it means ‘‘impeach,” 
“cc indict.” 

In 21:29, 30 the right order is first the obedient, then the disobedient 
son. The Jews in vs. 31 say 6 torepos, purposely giving a wrong answer. 
The first words of Christ’s reply are an expression of indignation at their 
perversity. On 23:35 we have a longer note than usual. The Zachariah 
of 2 Chron. 24:20, 21 cannot be meant. He was a son of Jehoiada, was 
perhaps an invention of the Chronicles, was anyhow quite an obscure man, 
was not slain “between temple and altar,” and occurs too early in the 
history to form a culminating point. The Zacharias of Josephus? suits 
admirably. “It is ludicrous that commentators who do not object to the 
equation Barachias=Jehoiada should suddenly develop scruples to the 
equation Barachias=Barisceus. They have no ground for preferring the 
Zachariah of Chronicles to the Zacharias of Josephus, but only a motive.” 
Chaps. 22:7 and 23:38 presuppose the destruction of Jerusalem; so may 
the reference to Zacharias. The learned commentator seems to us here 
not to give due consideration to the prominent place occupiea by the 
Zachariah of Chronicles in the Jewish tradition. Chap. 17:24-27 was 

3 Bellum, IV, 335. 


4B. Sanhedrin, 965; Gittin, 57); J. Taanith, 69a. See Merx. Die vier Evan- 
gelien, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 334. 
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written before the fall of Jerusalem. Chap. 16:17 is not necessarily late. 
The latest redaction of the gospel need not be later than 100 A. D. 

While the two books noticed above deal with special aspects of the 
synoptic problem, the two following treat it as a whole, but from different 
points of view. For some years the efforts made to analyze the gospels 
into sources have seemed unable to advance beyond the position arrived 
at by B. Weiss and Holtzmann, that Mark and the Logia form the two 
main sources. Recently attempts have been made in several quarters to 
supplement this by the supposition that Luke used also a special source 
(sometimes parallel with the Logia), to which he gave the preference over 
his two other sources. In the meantime protests have been raised from 
time to time against the whole ‘“‘Logia” part of the two-document theory. 
Every attempt to construct a Logia document by putting together sections 
common to Matthew and Luke has failed, because it remained inexplicable 
why these two writers should have used such a document so differently 
and with such freedom. The theory of a special source for Luke in addi- 
tion to the Logia seems only to complicate matters without explaining 
very much. Moreover, the use of the term ‘‘Logia’’ for the Greek docu- 
ment thus discovered as a source for Matthew and Luke seemed arbitrary. 
Papias speaks of a Hebrew or Aramaic writing. This common source of 
Matthew and Luke, if it existed, must have been Greek. And why did the 
name Matthew pass from it to the first gospel and not to the third ? 

Professor Burton’s work seems to us to be extremely valuable as advan- 
cing the whole question to a further stage. He lays down the principles 
which govern the literary relationship between documents, and applies 
them to the three gospels. This leads him, after careful consideration of 
alternatives, to the result that Matthew and Luke are derived from Mark 
and from another literary source, which, however, must have been, not a 
single document, but two or more documents. Turning now to the gospels 
themselves, the writer in a most original and independent manner analyzes 
the non-Markan sections of Matthew and Luke, as follows: (1) There 
are in Matthew’s six long discourses some 160 verses without parallel in 
Mark or Luke. Adding to these some 70 sayings peculiar to this gospel 
in its shorter discourses, we obtain about 230 verses not reported in the 
other gospels, and constituting a little over one-fifth of the whole gospel. 
These passages constituted a source for Matthew, and were probably 
taken from the Matthean Logia. Thus an explanation is found for the 
name Matthew as applied to the first gospel. (2) Luke 9:51—18:14; 
19:1-28 was another source used by Matthew and Luke. It contained in 
common with Mark an arrival at Jericho which explains its position 
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in the third gospel. Matthew has borrowed from it sayings which he has 
interwoven into other sections in his gospel. (3) Matthew and Luke both 
used also a Galilean document represented for us by Luke 3:7-15, 17, 18; 
4:2b-13, 16-30; 5:1-11; 6:20-49; 7:1-8:3, and the parallels in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke both had other sources for the narratives peculiar to them. 

It is not possible here to give any impression of the systematic way in 
which the writer works up to these conclusions. He is careful to give 
reasons which make it improbable that any two of the main sources men- 
tioned above, or of the minor sources, were only parts of one document. 
The last eighteen pages of the book are occupied by a most useful table 
exhibiting the parallelisms of the gospel. 

We shall not attempt to criticise the theories here sketched. The strong- 
est and most original part of the thesis is the treatment of the ‘‘Logia” 
question. There is much to be said for a view which limits this document to 
sayings and confines its use to Matthew. The weakest point is perhaps the 
theory that Luke’s Perean section formed a common source. If so, Matthew 
has omitted a good deal from it (unless he had a shorter revision of it) and in 
other ways has treated it with great freedom. Professor Burton thinks that 
it had no indication of the precise period to which the events belonged. 
Does this mean that Luke has given it a unity which it would otherwise lack 
by inserting the allusions to a journey to Jerusalem? If so, is it not more 
probable that he is compiling disconnected narratives from many sources 
(oral and written)? The document is in any case rather an amorphous 
one, and, without the geographical link, is difficult to understand as a 
separate work. It seems easier to suppose that Luke should have drawn 
together scattered narratives, and given them a literary connection, even 
though he thus made a rather shapeless section in his gospel, than it is to 
think of this loose collection of narratives as having a separate literary 
existence. It should be added that Professor Burton admits that the 
agreements of Matthew and Luke are an “unexplained remainder,” but 
many scholars will assent to his statement that they owe their origin ‘‘to 
causes that belong to the border line between editorial revision and scribal 
corruption, or else to some slight influence of one of these gospels in its 
final form on the mind of the writer of the other.” 

This book may be recommended to students as the most weighty 
contribution to the critical analysis of the gospels that has recently appeared 
and as one which marks a distinct advance in the treatment of the whole 
subject. 

We have not left ourselves much space for Mr. Hobson’s interesting 
contribution to the synoptic problem. He lays down the principles to be 
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followed before the text of the Diatessaron can be used for critical pur- 
poses. ‘The Arabic version is the basis. The other documents are to be 
used as corroborative or as checks.” ‘“Tatian followed no gospel con- 
stantly as his primary source.” He then shows that Tatian in his rearrange- 
ment of the gospels made displacements of order, added and omitted 
clauses, conflated sentences, and rewrote clauses. Consequently his work 
presents incongruities and repetitions, and furnishes ‘‘examples of almost 
every sort of phenomena which are generally alleged to be present in works 
supposed to be compilations.”” He thinks that this should serve, on the 
one hand, to counterbalance objections to documentary hypotheses of the 
origin of the gospels as insufficient to account for the phenomena which 
they present, and, on the other, to corroborate the documentary theory, 
in so far as a complete similarity between Tatian’s method and that of the 
synoptists can be shown to exist. Defenders of the “‘oral” theory would do 
well to study Mr. Hebson’s moderately stated refutation of a priori objec- 
tions to a documentary origin of our gospels. 
W. C. ALLEN. 


EXETER COLLEGE, 
Oxford. 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


It is certainly a matter of interest that, while the strife of opinions 
continues concerning the authorship and character of the fourth gospel, 
the Christian world ceaselessly draws strength and’ inspiration from its 
pages, as though no question were to be raised regarding them. Whatever 
positions sober and reverent critical study may ultimately reach, the church 
will not part with that delineation of Jesus given us here. His teachings 
as here set forth will ever be of supreme importance and worth. No ons 
who has felt their power can believe them to be simply human creations. 
Of the three books estimated in this article, two make critical questions 
entirely subordinate, and the third uses them simply to show that the 
descriptions of the prologue come to us from the Old Testament rather 
than from Hellenism. One book is from a Roman Catholic scholar in 
France; another, from the critical atmosphere of Germany; while the 
third reflects the study of a devout American scholar, who, while well 
acquainted with the critical discussions about the gospel, accepts without 
hesitation its Johannine authorship and its full historicity. 

L’ abbé Fouard’s ‘‘St. John and the End of the Apostolic Age”’* is the 

t Saint Jean et la fin de Tage apostolique. Par C. Fouard. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1904. 343 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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last of a series on the origins of the church. It aims to set forth the life 
of John as well as a history of the time in which he lived and wrote. It 
gives us a picture of religious conditions toward the close of the first century. 
No space is used for the discussion of mooted questions. Statements are 
made simply as the results of the author’s wide study and reflection. John 
wrote the gospel at the end of the first century, perhaps at the beginning 
of the second. The three epistles usually attributed to John are from 
him, and, despite all differences in form and character, the Apocalypse 
and the fourth gospel are by the same hand. These positions are all 
laid down in the introduction to Fouard’s book. The work itself opens 
with a vivid sketch of the condition of the Jews after the fall of Jerusalem, 
and proceeds to make clear the position of the early church in the regions 
beyond the Jordan. This sketch is followed by equally entertaining 
chapters on the fortunes of the church under the Flavian dynasty and 
during the persecution of Domitian, making altogether the most valuable 
part of the book. The whole is meant to be a setting for the literature 
which is subsequently described as related to the historical situation. 
Hence the fifth chapter takes up the letters to the seven churches. In 
the author’s mind there is no doubt that John went to Asia after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and made his home in Ephesus. The seven 
letters form a sort of encyclical epistle written by the aged apostle from 
Patmos to the churches whose faith was ominously threatened by such 
foes as the Nicolaitans. In view of recent illuminating discussions regard- 
ing the Apocalypse, one turns with keen interest to Fouard’s interpretation 
of this book, to which he gives about fifty-five pages. He claims that it 
could have been written only at Ephesus, after the apostle’s deliverance 
from his exile upon Patmos, and he sees in it a presentation of the triumph 
of Christ and his church. It is a strong word of consolation for those who 
are in the midst of tribulation and persecution. ‘The gospel tells us of 
the first coming of the Christ, humble as the humanity with which he 
clothed himself; the Apocalypse describes his second glorious coming 
as God. The crown of thorns is exchanged for a crown of stars; in place 
of the outrage of the mob and the soldiers, is the song of angels, the worship 
of the elders, and incense of saints. Calvary becomes a throne and mount 
of adoration; Jerusalem, the city of guilt, becomes the celestial city 
resplendent with glory.” The book has thus a spiritual meaning. It 
is not predicted history. It is a word of cheer amidst the dark, perilous 
days of Roman persecution. 

The book offers but little to the student who is seeking light on 
critical problems. Its real value consists in its portrayal of the historic 
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situation in which it places the writings of the apostle. The style is 
lucid and vivid. 

Pastor Steinfiihrer? sets before himself the task of showing that “‘the 
entire section John 1:1-14, with the exception of the apologetic remark 
in vss. 6-8, is a connected citation from Isaiah.” With a good deal of 
ingenuity, the basis of the Logos doctrine is discerned in the ancient prophet, 
and the whole prologue after the same fashien is drawn from the same 
source. Undoubtedly there is a basis for the Logos doctrine in the Old 
Testament, but it is far more likely that the writer of the prologue came 
to his teaching through influences immediately about him than through 
such handling of the prophet Isaiah as is here indicated, The argument 
is strained. Note this, e. g.: “The prologue refers to Isa., chap. 9. The 
first section in John, viz., vss. 1-5, shows in all its parts a relative character. 
It must, therefore, be read backwards, if one wishes to reproduce the 
interpretation of the Hebrew in proper sequence. Accordingly,.vs. 5 in 
John corresponds with vs. 1 in Isaiah.” The book is a clever piece of 
theorizing, no more. 

In the work of Dr. Smith? we are presented with a serious, scholarly 
endeavor to put before us the Teaching of the Gospel of John. The author 
has forestalled criticism by acknowledging that his sources include more 
than the gospel. From one point of view we are sorry for this, for a care- 
ful, exegetical setting forth of the teaching of this great gospel alone is 
always in order and to be welcomed. The difference in method from 
that found in such a work as Dr. Stevens’s is at once apparent. Dr. Smith 
aims to present “‘those who are without the training or facilities required 
for thorough independent study a completer view of some subjects than 
could be gained from John alone.” The result is a setting forth of some 
doctrines in a comprehensive way that really gives the substance of the 
whole New Testament teaching regarding them. Critical questions 
regarding authorship and historicity are not considered, because they lie 
outside the general scope of the work. The author has, however, quite 
definite views of his own upon these same questions. That John the 
apostle wrote the gospel he thinks ‘‘may be regarded as one of the assured 
results of biblical criticism;’’ the trustworthiness of the record is to him 
also beyond question, although allowance: may be made for a Johannine 
impress. When he comes to the interpretation of the nature and mission 

2 Der ganze Prolog des Joh gelium in Satsjolge und Gliederung wort- 
liches Citat aus Jesaia. Von W. Steinfithrer. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1904. 
MM. 2. 


3 The Teaching of the Gospel of John. By G.Ritchie Smith. New York: Revell, 
1904. 406 pages. $1.50. 
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of Jesus, he gives us three chapters full of careful discrimination and 
helpful analyses. Beyschlag has said, in substance, that of all the gospels 
the fourth has enabled us most clearly to understand the human conscious- 
ness of Jesus. This is not so apparent to most students of this record of 
the profound sayings of the Master, but it is not necessary so to interpret 
these sayings as to fall into the other difficulty of a double consciousness 
in him who “‘emptied himself and took upon himself the form of a servant.” 
What is meant, e. g., by saying that “his ignorance pertained to his human 
nature ?’”’? Space fails us to call attention in detail to the chapters on 
‘*Salvation,” ‘The New Life,” and “The Church.” They are all the 
fruits of painstaking, scholarly work. Here and there positions are taken 
as against some modern views, which are worthy of note. We can name 
only a few: Scripture teaches a threefold fatherhood of God; the personal 
pre-existence of Jesus is unquestionably a teaching of the New Testament; 
‘flesh’? does not include the idea of sinfulness, but describes human 
personality on the side which tends to sin; the decided preponderance of 
New Testament teaching is in favor of the post-millennial view. The 
work concludes with an interesting comparison of the thinking of John 
and Paul. We wish he might have tried to show us how far John was 
influenced by Paul. While in places one will differ in specific interpre- 
tations, and at times may dissent from conclusions, yet, at the same time, 
it is a pleasure to recognize in this work of Dr. Smith a fine, stimulating 


study of the fourth gospel and the themes which it suggests. 
James S. Riccs. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE AND THE LIFE 
OF PAUL'* 


It almost seems as if Weinel were justified in asserting that Paul ‘“‘is 
the great discovery of the theology of the nineteenth century” (p. 312), to 
judge by the ceaseless attempts which are made to estimate his position and 
influence. Friend and foe alike are drawn under the spell of this potent 
personality. It is remarkable that those who have been attracted to the 
study of Paulinism from the theological side, however critical may be their 

t1. Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken. Von Carl Clemen. I. Teil: “Unter- 
suchung;” II. Teil: “Darstellung.” Giessen: Ricker, 1904. 

2. The Story of St. Paul. By B.W. Bacon. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1904. 

3. Paulus. Von Heinrich Weinel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1904. 

4. L’Apétre Paul et Jésus-Christ. Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: Fischbacher 
1904. 
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standpoint, have joined in a chorus of admiration for the man who has been 
called ‘Jesus’ most genuine disciple,”* who represents “the most heroic 
effort made by humanity to grasp and appropriate the thought and the 
divine life of the Master.”3 But discordant notes may be heard from 
other quarters. This hero of the faith has the faculty also of provoking 
intense scorn and hatred. A great scholar like Lagarde can express his 
amazement that “‘historically trained persons should ascribe any importance 
whatsoever to this Paul,”’ while that perverted genius, Nietzsche, describes 
the apostle as ‘‘a fellow whose craftiness is equalled by his superstition. 
. . . . A very distressful, very pitiable, very disagreeable man, disagree- 
able even to himself.’’4 

In view of conflicting verdicts like these, it is not surprising that the life 
and activities of Paul, whether as missionary or religious thinker, continue 
to give a stimulus to keen and patient research. The volumes with which 
we are here concerned are admirable specimens of scholarly work. There 
are numerous points on which we find ourselves in disagreement with the 
writers, but this does not mar our cordial appreciation of the careful, 
scientific method which, as a rule, they employ, and the desire to reach 
the truth, which is their aim, combined with the frank recognition that 
there were influences at work in the history of the great Christian apostle 
which elude the ordinary canons of historical criticism. 

Clemen’s first volume is devoted to a minute investigation of the sources. 
The subtitle of Bacon’s work, ‘‘A Comparison of Acts and Epistles,” 
shows that the same subject is always present to his mind. It is obviously 
of immense advantage to have this detailed and complicated inquiry in a 
separate volume, so that the portrayal of the apostle and his work can be 
presented without interruption, while references to the preceding discussion 
point to the basis of the conclusions reached. 

Clemen begins with an examination of the Pauline epistles, rejecting 
the Pastorals, with the exception of a few verses containing personal 
details, and also Ephesians, assigning Colossians to Paul’s captivity at 
Cezsarea, and, in opposition to his former position, giving Galatians the 
earliest date among the letters. 

There can be no doubt that in questions of the authenticity of a writing 
the personal equation of the critic must count for much. Clemen decides 
against Ephesians on the ground of its relation to Colossians, its language, 
its dependence on 1 Peter, the self-estimate of the apostle in 2:3, 20; 3:4 ff., 

2 Weinel, op. cit., p. 348. 3 Goguel, op. cit., p. 378, n. 3. 

4 Quoted by Weinel, of. cit., pp. 2, 3. 

$In his Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe (1893). 
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its impersonality, and the problem of the address.© Weinel takes the same 
position because of the ‘“‘formal ecclesiasticism and legality” which he 
finds in this epistle as well as in the Pastorals.?_ Leaving aside the insoluble 
problem of the address, we make bold to say that for some minds the 
richest stratum of Paul’s religion, the ripest fruit of his spiritual reflection, 
is disclosed by this letter. Its thought is felt to be more characteristically 
Pauline than either that of Colossians or 1 Peter, so that the hypothesis 
of dependence on the latter writings falls into the background. Its imper- 
sonality is certainly no greater than that of Romans, and is the tone which 
might be expected, if it were intended to be a circular letter to the churches 
of Asia, the most probable theory which has as yet been broached. 
The self-estimate of the apostle, one of the main pivots of the argument 
against the epistle, is a ground of objection which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. Eph. 2:3 is surpassed by its parallel in Rom. 2:3-12; 2:20 and 
3:4 ff., are thoroughly intelligible in the light of such passages as 2 Cor. 
chaps. 11 and 12, and Gal. chap. 1, which are far stronger statements 
under the same category. The charge of “formal ecclesiasticism and 
legality”’ appears to us singularly unhappy. If the religion of the Spirit 
is to be found anywhere, it is surely here. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to find that Bacon accepts Ephesians, while Goguel, without committing 
himself, feels the seriousness of many arguments in its favor. 

The book of Acts is subjected to a most elaborate scrutiny by Clemen. 
Every section from beginning to end passes under review. The perusal 
of these pages® is rendered needlessly difficult by the fact that the discussion 
takes the form of a continuous narrative. There are no subdivisions. 
There is no tabular conspectus of the “‘sources,”® as estimated by the 
author, so that his judgment of their respective scope and value is hard to 
arrive at. And, finally, there is no summary of results. It is to be hoped 
that in a second edition the author will come to the help of his readers in 
the directions indicated. Bacon’s view of the “sources” of Acts may be 
traced throughout Part I of his volume. His general standpoint is well 
indicated by the following extract: 

Tradition attributes this book to a certain Luke, said to have been of Antioch, 
of whom we know nothing whatever, except that he is one of a group surrounding 
Paul at Rome, a physician and a gentile. There are strong indications, per 
contra, that the Diarist [‘‘we”-sections] was a Jew, belonged in Philippi, and 

6 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 138-46. 

7 Op. cit., p. 153. 

8 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 162-331. 

9 As e. g., in Moffatt’s Historical New Testament. 
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certainly was too closely associated with Paul to so entirely, mistake [sic/] his 
standpoint as does the author of Acts. In proportion as we come nearer the 
Diary, Acts tends to agree with Paul. In the earlier parts where . . . . the 
compiler rests on a Jewish-Christian source, he swings almost to the other pole; 
but even to the end the ecclesiastical pragmatism dominates. The Diary is 
overlaid with more or less legendary embellishments, such as the story of the 
earthquake which releases Paul and Silas from prison . . . . and with expan- 
sions, such as elaborate speeches which the author particularly delights to put in 
the mouth of Paul, “ before governors and kings,” the Council of the Areopagus, 
.. . . Felix, and later Festus and Agrippa in Cesarea There is thus 
a foundation which is strictly historical, and a superstructure which is less his- 
torical in proportion as it rises above the base.*° 


The author deals severely with the harmonizing endeavors of the church 
in past ages, but the disintegrating tendency of his own method seems in 
danger of running to a similar extreme. This is unfortunate in a work 
which he describes as purposely ‘“‘untechnical,” ‘‘a historical study for 
mixed audiences.’** In the circumstances it would have been prudent 
to act upon his own canon: “Before rejecting anything we have to be 
sure there is real opposition.”** Both Clemen and Weinel proceed more 
cautiously, although their main standpoint is closely akin to Bacon’s. 

No section of Acts calls forth a severer criticism than that which narrates 
the events immediately subsequent to the conversion of Paul. Here Bacon 
and Clemen attempt to show a complete contradiction between Acts 9: 19-31 
and Gal. 1:17-2:1. Let it be granted that Luke views the history from 
amidst the circumstances of a later time, and therefore lays his emphasis 
on facts which Paul had no wish to emphasize, seeing his chief concern 
in Galatians was to demonstrate his complete independence of the Pillar- 
apostles and the Jerusalem church. It seems to us that a lengthened period 
of history is compressed within the section of Acts above referred to. The 
_ vague expression ‘‘after that many days were fulfilled” (vs. 23), is surely 
compatible with Paul’s departure to Arabia (where Clemen supposes he spent 
only some months),*3 and return to Damascus. It is by no means necessary 
to conclude from the text (vs. 26) that, immediately after his escape from 
Damascus, Paul made for Jerusalem. Luke’s account, moreover, of the hesi- 
tation of the disciples there in receiving him is wholly reasonable. And 
so is his statement that Barnabas acted as mediator (in spite of Clemen)."4 
Paul says that of the apostles he saw none but Peter and James on that 
visit. There is not a syllable in Acts to contradict the assertion. To spend 

10 Op. cit., pp. 156, 157+ 11 Pp. vii f. 12 P. 12. 
13 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 114. 14 Vol. I, p. 212. 
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fifteen days there is thoroughly congruous with Luke’s phrases, “coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem” and “speaking boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” and within the short space of a fortnight he could scarcely 
make acquaintance with the “‘churches of Judea which were in Christ” 
(Gal. 1:22). Equally needless objections are raised in the matter of Paul’s 
commission to preach to the gentiles. To begin with, Bacon finds glaring 
discrepancies between the various accounts of the giving of this commission 
in Acts, chaps. 9, 22, and 26.*5 But such a view rests on an arbitrary 
idea of the nature of the experience in question. It may not be tied down 
to one day or hour. It is bound to be realized in stages. He further 
asserts that Luke, who does not regard Paul, but rather Peter, as the 
Apostle to the gentiles,*® “holds back” Paul’s missionary activity among 
the gentiles until the time when Barnabas and he are set apart for the work, 
as recorded in Acts 13:1-3.'7 Surely, this is entirely to ignore Acts 11:26, 
where distinct mention is made of Paul’s labors at Antioch, a sphere which 
must have embraced gentiles. Clemen™® and Weinel*® give a much more 
reasonable account of the circumstances. 

It may be frankly admitted that some serious difficulties emerge from 
the account of the Jerusalem “‘conference” in Acts, chap. 15, as compared 
with Gal., chap. 2. But the main crux of the chapter is the promulgation 
of the decrees. There is something to be said for Bacon’s theory,?° that 
these decrees were really issued to meet the requirements of a mixed com- 
munity such as Antioch, and that their immediate occasion was Peter’s 
vacillation on the question of eating with gentiles. 

Our interest is enhanced when we turn from these discussions of 
“sources” to the character and equipment of the apostle himself. And 
herein lie the value and charm of Weinel’s study. Written with grace 
and vivacity, its aim is to interpret the character of Paul “from his own 
time for ours.”** And, in our judgment, the main elements of the inter- 
pretation are true and adequate. 

The historical method has illuminated many obscure places in the New 
Testament, but there belongs to it a tendency which shows great danger 
of being pushed to an extreme. This is the minute analysis of the various 
influences which have combined to form the character and mental equip- 
ment of great personalities. The eager quest after these formative elements 
is apt to be too generously rewarded. Thus Bacon describes Paul as “‘satu- 
rated with the atmosphere of the noblest Greek learning of the age.”** 

18 Op. cit., pp. 47 ff. 16 P. 217. 17 P. 68. 

18 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 112. 19 Op. cit., p. 120. 

20 Op. cit., p. 133; cf. Weinel, op. cit., p. 183. at Op. cit., p. 9. 
22 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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He considers that “the Stoic philosophy . . . . left an indelible impress 
on his memory,” and that “‘in Stoicism, as revealed in that Hymn of 
Cleanthes which he quotes at Athens, we should not fail to see a more 
indirect but not less real influence” than Pharisaism.*3 We are also told 
that ‘Paul was profoundly influenced by the book called the Wisdom oj 
Solomon, which presents some of the most characteristic Stoic ideas in 
Pharisean garb.’’*4 The ‘‘conception of the new humanity as a single 
organism, the unio mystica in Christ,” is said to be “‘Stoic in its roots.”’?5 
Every unprejudiced student admits that the apostle spent much of his life 
in an atmosphere in which there was to be found a cosmopolitan inter- 
change of ideas. But surely it requires no very elaborate study to discover 
that Paul was heart and soul a Jew, that his religious thought was 
essentially rooted in the Old Testament, seen now in the light of his 
Christian experience, and that no other formative influence can be com- 
pared to the heritage he possessed as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. It is 
surprising to find Bacon using Paul’s speech at Athens as an argument 
for Stoic influence, after describing it in another place as an “‘expansion”’ 
of the author’s.*° But, apart from this, he himself admits?” that ‘the 
sermon as a whole is more closely paralleled in the literature of Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian missionary propaganda.” ‘Those scholars who emphasize 
the influence of the Wisdom of Solomon on Paul seem invariably to leave 
out of account, as we have tried to show elsewhere, the existence of the 
very important Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. It is difficult to 
speak seriously of the Stoic origin of Paul’s conception of the “body” of 
Christ and its members. Vivid metaphors have been the common prop- 
erty of thinkers and writers from time immemorial. But, apart from 
this consideration, which is quite legitimate, the idea of the fellowship 
of believers in Christ surely lies at the very root of Paul’s Christian experi- 
ence. If he learned anything from his conversion, it was that the Spirit 
of Christ was the principle of new life in his being. This inestimable 
possession he shares with all who are united to his Lord. But the con- 
ception of the one Spirit must inevitably lead to that of the one Body, 
more especially as love is the very center of the religious life for the Apostle. 

Clemen recognizes without hesitation the essentially Jewish background 
of Paul’s thought, among other things rejecting very decisively the hypoth- 
esis of an influence of the Mysteries upon the apostle’s conceptions?®—a 
theory which Weinel upholds with most precarious arguments.?9 With 

23 P. 24. 24 P. 33. 25 P. 250, n. 2. 26 Vide supra. 

27 P, 22, n. 1. 28 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 71.; see also pp. 67-70, 73. 

29 Pp. gt fi. 
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some reservations of which the above instances are typical, it may be said 
that Bacon and Weinel present a large amount of most valuable material 
for constructing the environment of the apostle’s mental life. We would 
note especially Bacon’s fascinating lecture on “The Christological Epis- 
tles,”’3° in which, however, his statements as to Paul’s quotations seem to 
us to go beyond the evidence, and Weinel’s masterly discussion of the 
‘world of spirits.”3* The latter scholar’s treatment of Pauline ethics3? 
is a singularly impressive and original contribution to a much-neglected 
subject. 

We have little space left for dealing with Goguel’s comparison of the 
teaching of Paul with that of Jesus. The inquiry is carried out with much 
insight and patience. The author remarks with surprise that this subject 
has been very seldom handled. But a perusal of his own work suggests 
a probable explanation. One feels that there is far too much ground to 
cover, unless the attempt is planned on a very large scale. Isolated parts 
of the field may be treated with admirable penetration.33 But the per- 
spective of the whole is apt to be lost. Goguel describes the central object 
of the teaching of Jesus as ‘‘salvation in its concrete reality,” while that 
of the Pauline theology is ‘‘the analysis of the means by which salvation 
is realized.”34 ‘Largely a matter of temperament,” he goes on to say. 
But does not the distinction arise, rather, from the very nature of the relation 


between the Master and his apostle? What could Paul do, as a missionary 
and Christian teacher, but interpret the fact of Christ and his gospel? 
The author’s general conclusion is stated with decisive clearness: ‘‘ Paul 
had the incomparable merit of understanding admirably the thought of 
Jesus, and reproducing it without alteration on a single point.”35 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


CALLANDER, SCOTLAND 


The Ritschlian movement has been uniformly characterized by the 
practical purpose to free the gospel from theology. The theology in ques- 
tion was, at the outset, that of the church, that is, the ecclesiastical ortho- 
dox theology on the one hand, or the pietistic or rational theology on the 
other. In a later stage of the movement, effort was made to distinguish 

3° Op. cit., pp. 298-334. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 19-26; cf. the very full investigation in his Wirkungen des Geistes 
und der Geister, 1899. 

32 Pp. 104-8, 255-74. 

33 See e. g., the section on the righteousness of God, op. cit., pp. 307-17. 

3% P. r10. 38 P. 377. 
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between the biblical-theological theories of a Paul or a John, and the kernel 
of their gospel, which was rather uncritically assumed to be that of Jesus 
himself. More recently the same treatment has been applied to the synop- 
tics, with presupposition that the gospel was Jesus’, but the theology 
imbedded in the narratives was a creation of other agencies. This is 
Wernle’s standpoint in his Beginnings of Christianity. As a continuation 
of this process, which has been going on consciously for more than a quarter 
of a century, the discovery is made, e. g., that there is a difference also 
between the gospel of Paul and the gospel of Jesus. On this point there 
is some fluctuation in Wernle’s book, but solid conviction is reached by 
Wrede in his Paulus.3® But it is only a short step from Wernle to Wrede, 
according to whom a deep gulf exists between Jesus and Paul—so deep 
that it is one’s scientific duty to recognize in Paul ‘“‘the second founder of 
Christianity.” Indeed, it is not Jesus end Paul, but Jesus or Paul. This 
is also Briickner’s contention in his work concerning Die Entstehung der 
paulinischen Christologie. According to Wrede, however, it is no small 
historical error to see in Paul the theological interpreter of Jesus and the 
continuer of Jesus’ gospel. Even the name ‘‘disciple of Jesus” does not 
properly designate Paul’s historical relation to Jesus. Paul is farther 
removed from Jesus than Jesus is from the noblest figures of the Judaic 
piety of his day. To be sure, there are threads of connection between the 
two, but they do not prove that Jesus really exercised an influence upon 
Paul. And, of course, many of the precepts and rules of Jesus were known 
to Paul from tradition, and they were valid to Paul as norm. But the 
decisive consideration is that Paul, in all important points, was guided by 
different motives from those of Jesus. And it is not until we place the two 
men side by side, it is not until we apprehend the central concern on each 
side, that we become aware of the enormous distance between the Pauline 
teaching and the preaching of Jesus. In the case of Jesus everything is 
concentrated on the personality of the individual. The burden of Jesus is 
that man should yield his soul entirely and undividedly to God and God’s 
will. The major part of the preaching of Jesus has therefore the form 
or character of an imperative. To be sure, “reward and punishment” 
are by no means thoughts that Jesus dispensed with, but they serve to set 
forth the seriousness and the sharpness of the divine will and the greatness 
of human responsibility. With Jesus it is his that is central. Not so with 
Paul. The Pauline center is a historical-superhistorical deed of God, or 
a sum of divine deeds, which communicates a finished salvation to human- 


36 Paulus, Von W. Wrede. [=Religionsgeschichliche Volksbiicher, I Reihe, 
Heft, 5, 6]. Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. M. 0.70. 
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ity. Whoever “‘believes” in these divine deeds—the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of a heavenly being—is “‘saved.”” Paul—and this is the 
gist of it—converted, which means perverted, Christianity into a redemption 
religion. Paul’s innovation was his making the Heilstatsachen proclaimed 
by him, the incarnation, the death and resurrection of Christ, the Funda- 
ment of religion. Redemption thoughts are not entirely wanting in the 
religion which lives in the precepts and parables of Jesus. But, they are 
not the essential thing there. With Paul, religion is the appropriated and 
experienced redemption itself. And the fundamental condition of this 
redemption is faith in ideas which can be correctly designated only with 
the word “myth.” Thus, the religion of Paul is theological throughout; 
his theology is his religion. 

Whence the Pauline theology? Mostly a Jewish heritage, save what 
is derived from his view of Christ, his death and resurrection. But even 
Paul’s Christology did not arise through his idealizing and apotheosizing 
of Jesus; nor through his conclusion from the heavenly existence of the 
Risen One to the pre-existence of the latter. Such an assumption makes 
the kernel of the Christology an intellectual creation of Paul, a work of his 
fantasy. But this is incompatible with the assurance, confidence, and enthu- 
siasm which Paul derived from his faith. There remains but a single 
explanation: Paul already believed in such a heavenly being, in a divine 
Christ, before he believed in Jesus; and in the moment of his conversion, 
when Jesus confronted him in the luminous glory of his resurrection body, 
‘Paul identified Jesus with his Christ; and Paul could do this because he 
had not known Jesus. In short, the Pharisee Paul possessed a sum of 
finished ideas concerning a divine being and transferred them to Jesus. 
The death of Jesus is not the historical death of the man Jesus; similarly 
as to resurrection. It is not the human historical Jesus that is of import- 
ance to Paul, but the mythological being from heaven. 

Great as Paul’s ethical interest is, there is no doubt that he subordi- 
nated the moral goods of character to something else. That something else 
is faith, namely, a conviction with a quite specific content, capable of being 
formulated, at bottom the acceptance of a dogma. It may almost be said 
that with Paul the first question is whether a man is a member of the church, 
and that all human excellence is valueless unless one has fulfilled this 
condition, or, in other words, believed in the crucified and risen Son of 
God. The criterion of piety is adhesion to christological dogma, ‘not 
doing the will of the Father in heaven.” 

So far Wrede. Of the other aspects of his interpretation of Paul’s thought 
we cannot now speak, but hope to return to the book at a later date. It 
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must suffice now to raise two queries. First, since Wrede reduces to a negli- 
gible minimum the direct and indirect influence of the personality of Jesus 
upon Paul, what is the explanation of the enigmatic fact that precisely this 
man Jesus becomes the bearer of all these messianic predicates which Paul 
already affirmed? And, second, can Wrede successfully ‘establish his 
interpretation of Paul’s thought concerning faith? Is it possible to main- 
tain that the Paul who said of himself, “It is no longer I that live but 
Christ that liveth in me, and the life that I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith, faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me,”’ 
and, on the other hand, identified this faith in all essential characteristics 
with the faith of Abraham, really conceived of faith as the holding of a 
dogma, of specific content and capable of being definitely formulated ? 


GEoRGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


It has often been said that the new work in theological lines is only 
for educated people, and that the uneducated cannot understand the 
circumstances of ancient history, cannot appreciate the fine distinctions 
that must be made, and would only be confused and injured by any attempt 
to place the subject before them. In any case, it is a matter of fact that 
theologians have, as a rule, not tried to bring their researches into a popular 


form, and that such preachers as have attempted something of this kind 
have been attacked as destroyers of the souls of the people. The result 
has been that the people have received the results of biblical and of his- 
torical criticism in a roundabout way by means of petty, half-educated, 
or hardly educated popular speakers or penny-a-line writers, who have 
caught up enough of the given subjects to make startling, even if incorrect, 
statements to strike the minds of their readers and hearers. This state 
of affairs has been brought to the notice of a number of advanced German 
theologians, and they are trying in several ways to relieve the difficulty. 
One way is by a series of cheap books upon these topics. The little book 
before us,3? costing only ten cents, gives a most excellent view of the apostolic 
age from the pen of Professor von Dobschiitz, late of Jena, now at Strass- 
burg as Heinrich J. Holtzmann’s successor. 

Dobschiitz, after a brief introduction, discusses in three chapters: 
(1) ‘Christianity upon Jewish Ground; the Original Church;” (2) ‘Chris- 
tianity upon Greek-Roman Ground; the Pauline Churches;” (3) ‘‘Chris- 

37 Das apostolische Zeitalter. Von Ernst von Dobschiitz. [= Religionsgeschicht- 


liche Volksbiicher, herausgegeben von Friedrich Michael Schiele. 1. Reihe, 9. Heft.] 
Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. 70[2] pages. 
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tianity in the Sub-Apostolic Age; the Growing Universal Church.” The 
style is in general thoroughly popular, being short, sharp, and pungent. 
The book is a valuable addition to the popular literature of the day, and 
will be read with interest by every wide-awake theologian. 


Caspar RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE APOCALYPSE 


Professor Vélter, now professor of theology at Amsterdam, some 
twenty-two years ago wrote a pamphlet about the book of Revelation, 
in which he attempted to show that that book was the result of a series of 
editorial efforts reaching far down into the second century. He now returns 
to the subject,* and is inclined to hope that he can, and the supposition is 
that he thinks that he with this essay does, finally solve the problem of the 
origin of the Revelation. 

He proceeds chronologically, and first of all, by a skilful use of the 
dissecting-knife, separates all later grafts from the earliest stem, or, if you 
please, from the original form of the work. This original Apocalypse 
consisted of 1:4-6; chaps. 4-9 (with slight changes in 4:1 and 5:9, and 
omitting a few words in 5:6, 10; 6:16, and the verses 5:11-14 and 7:9-17); 
9:14-18 (saving a few words in 11:15, 18); 14:1-3 (all but a few words 
in 14:1); 14:6, 7; 18:1—19:4 (save two words in 18:20); 14:14-20; 
19:5§-10 (save the last words of vs. 10). That leaves of the twenty-two 
chapters in all perhaps eight or nine as really original. 

This first Revelation cleaves closely to the Old Testament and to 
Jewish tradition, and coincides largely with ‘‘ Enoch,” Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
Jesus is the lamb that was slain and that redeemed 144,000 out of the 
twelve tribes. The man who wrote this “Revelation” was full of the 
impression made by Nero’s barbaric murder of Christians in Rome and 
by the burning of that city, and therefore probably wrote in the year 6s. 
His name, he tells us himself, ‘is John, and, as he addresses his book to 
the Seven Churches in Asia, he must either have lived there or at least 
have been there in' passing. Vélter thinks it impossible that John the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the fisherman of Galilee, should have had 
enough literary education and method to write such a book. He thinks, 
besides, that John was not acquainted with Greek, and therefore could 
not have written this Greek book. We may remark here at once 
that this Revelation is scarcely of so refined a literary character that its 


t Die Offenbarung Johannis neu untersucht und erlautert. Von Daniel Vilter. 
Strassburg: Heitz & Miindel, 1904. 171 pages. 
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author must needs have been a graduate of a university, and as for the 
Greek language, the large Greek element in the Palestine of those centuries 
would make the knowledge of that language, for a man who evidently 
did not belong to the offscouring of the land, no very uncommon thing. 
But to go on: as little does Vélter think that the presbyter John, whom 
Papias names, wrote the book; he could have written it (how does Viélter 
know that this John had the education that he denies the other John ?), 
but in that case Papias could not have failed to speak of his authorship. 
Luckily another John, John Mark, is left. His wealthy and gentle descent, 
and that at Jerusalem, points to an education good enough for the work (it 
must be remarked that we are accustomed to think of John the apostle both 
as not bereft of means and as connected with, or at least of good repute in, 
the highest circles at Jerusalem), and Papias says that he wrote up Peter’s 
recollections. These recollections Vélter considers to have been one of 
the sources of the gospel of Mark, not that gospel itself. Mark went with 
Barnabas and Paul on the first journey as far as Perga; on the second 
journey he went with Barnabas and not with Paul; but in 2 Timothy he 
goes to or from Colosse or Ephesus for Paul. This fits him, thinks Vélter, 
for writing to the Seven Churches of Asia, although it is scarcely possible 
that he should really have gone thither at Paul’s request; that is a thought 
that a friend of the Pauline party putin. Vélter thinks that Mark regarded 
the coming and death of Jesus as intended only for believing Jews, and 
that he regarded the God-fearing heathen as second-class believers. In Asia 
Minor Mark at first rather outrivaled Paul, and the Pauline party tried 
at a later date to neutralize or to put to good use the successes of Mark 
by claiming that there was no difference between Mark and Paul, and 
that Mark’s work in Asia Minor was done at Paul’s instance. The fourth 
gospel had the same aim, and Védlter feels sure that the beloved disciple 
in that gospel is none other than John Mark. So much for the original 
Revelation of John. 

A large part of the remaining material in this book, after we have 
taken out this original revelation, belongs to another book written a few 
years later. This consists of chaps. 10; 17; 11:1-13; 12:1-16; 15; 17; 
19:11—22:6. The doctrine contained in these chapters is the very one 
that is attacked in the epistles of John, and may very well be the doctrine 
of Cerinthus, to whom the doctrine in the Revelation and especially in the 
twelfth chapter, has been ascribed, and of the Alogi of Epiphanius. 
Cerinthus was an extreme Jewish-Christian and used in his doctrine much 
that was of Parsee origin. He wrote this book in the spring of the year 
70 A. D. 
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These two books, John Mark’s of the year 65, and Cerinthus’s of the 
year 70 A. D., were combined with each other by an editor at the time 
of Trajan, say in the year 114/115 A. D., and this editor added various 
paragraphs and verses and words, and changed others; see, for example, 
chaps. 5:6, 9; 6:16; 7:9-17; 12:17; 13:18; 14:9-12; 15:1-4, 7; 16:2; 
19:5-100; 14:8; a little in chaps. 18 and 19; more in 21:9 ff.; 22:8, 9. 
And finally a Christian of Hadrian’s reign acted as preface writer and 
added a note or two here and there, as in 1:1-3; 1:9-3:22; 14:13; 16:15; 
19:10; 22:7, 10 ff. 

Vélter’s book impresses one as being incomplete. He discusses, it 
is true, the original Revelation at some length; he deals in detail with 
the Parsee parallels, especially for the book written by Cerinthus; and 
he treats at length of some questions touching the editor of the year 114/115, 
as, for instance, concerning Trajan, }™"IN, @npiov. Nevertheless, the 
last two divisions, about the editor and about the writer of the preface, 
fall flat with no summary of results. As for the results in general, it will 
be enough here to say that they do not seem to be so certain as Vélter would 
have us think. A man who let his fancy rove in the vast future was cer- 
tainly not the kind of man to stick to a combination of earlier figures and 
personages such as Vélter would find impossible. He could without the 
least difficulty have named the Messiah, now the lamb that was slain, now 
the lion out of Judah, now an angel. But it would be useless to try to solve 
the problem within the bounds of a review. Vélter’s work is diligent, inter- 
esting, and instructive. 


CasPpAR RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 


Ramsay’s fresh and rich book? adds much to our knowledge of the 
Roman province of Asia in the first century A. D., and the influence of 
Christianity therein. One might have thought that Professor Ramsay 
in his previous. books upon the subject’ had exhausted this field, or at 
least had completed his contribution regarding it. But he is one who con- 
tinues his studies, enlarges and reconsiders his data, revises his hypotheses 
and judgments, and elaborates his earlier work; so that his latest writings 
are his best. The present volume has grown out of a series of articles 

2 The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and Their Place in the Plan of the 
Apocalypse. By William M. Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1905. 446 pages. $3. 

3 The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890); The Church in the Roman 
Empire before 170 A. D. (1893); St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen (1895). 
Subsequently he published two related works, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(1895-97), and A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (1899). 
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written by the author for the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible. The seven 
cities of Asia named in the book of Revelation (Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea) are treated as repre- 
sentative of the entire province. Their geographical features, political 
institutions and relations, social characteristics, religious conditions and 
practices, together with the place and influence of Christianity in the cities, 
are set forth with the peculiar authority that attaches to Professor Ramsay’s 
unequaled scholarship in this field, and with his well-known attractive 
and forceful style. Where else can one learn so easily, delightfully, and 
surely about early Christianity in Asia? There is not only the story itself, 
but also maps, photographs of these places as they now appear, and pictures 
of many political and religious antiquities of the time. The book combines 
the merits of scientific and popular history-writing. 

In three special ways this volume is valuable: (1) as a contribution 
to the understanding of the apostolic age; (2) as an aid to the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament Apocalypse; (3) as a practical study in com- 
parative religion. And this is perhaps the order of relative value. 

Professor Ramsay is always and first of all a historian, collecting his 
facts widely and accurately, and construing them with skill and insight. 
In the whole history of Christianity since its founding by Jesus Christ 
no portion is more interesting or important than that of the growth of the 
movement in Asia during the period 50-100 A. D. For the province of 
Asia at this time became, and in the second century continued to be, the 
chief seat of Christianity—surpassing Judea and Syria—by reason of the 
apostolic labors of Paul and John. Professor Ramsay has studied this 
history, and has made opinion regarding it, as few scholars have done. 
Through such researches the apostolic age becomes better known to us 
year by year. 

The author aims also to promote a truer interpretation of the book of 
Revelation; for this remarkable book was written in and to the province 
of Asia, and its seven letters are addressed to seven Asian churches. 
Two things are necessary to the right understanding of the Revelation: 
an adequate knowledge of the historical conditions which produced the 
book, and an acquaintance with the literary material and characteristics 
of apocalyptic literature. Professor Ramsay contributes mainly to the 
former, and this is well, for recent study of the Apocalypse has dealt chiefly 
with the latter. Specifically in chaps. 14-30, where the letters are historically 
interpreted in detail; more generally in chaps. 1-13, where we read about 
“Writing, Travel, and Letters among the Early Christians,” ‘The Relation 
of Christian Books to Contemporary Thought and Literature,” ‘The 
Education of St. John in Patmos,” “The Flavian Persecution in the Pro- 
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vince of Asia as Depicted in the Apocalypse,” ‘The Province of Asia and 
the Imperial Religion,” ‘‘The Jews in Asian Cities,” and “The Pagan 
Converts in the Early Church.” New information and new points of 
view are abundant in these pages, enlarging knowledge and stimulating 
thought at the center of the gentile-Christian movement.4 Some aid is 
also rendered to the literary interpretation of the Apocalypse, as in chap. 
6 on “The Symbolism of the Seven Letters.’’s 

Lastly, Professor Ramsay wishes that we should learn from this history, 
not only the story of the past, but at least one vital and specific lesson for 
the present, namely, how Christian missions should today be conducted 
among oriental peoples. Chap. 11 shows how the cities of Asia were 
meeting-places of the Greek and the Asiatic spirit. To assist the com- 
mingling of these two elements, and to produce a fusion of both on a higher 
plane, Christianity came in, as preached by Paul. Christianity then 
showed itself to be, and it still is, the ‘religion which associates East and 
West in a higher range of thought than either can reach alone, and tends 
to substitute a peaceful union for the war into which the essential difference 
of Asiatic and European character too often leads” (p. v). “The new 
stage toward which [modern] Christianity is moving, and in which it will 
be better understood than it has been by purely European thought, will 
be a synthesis of European and Asiatic nature and ideas” (p. viii). 

4 The author says (p. vi): “The Judaic element in the Apocalypse has been 
hitherto studied to the entire neglect of the Greek element in it. Hence it has been 
the most misunderstood book in the New Testament.’”’? The Greek element has been 
neglected; and the book has been misunderstood, in part because of this neglect, but 
still more through ignorance of the history and the type of literature to which the book 
belongs. 

5 “It is not to be supposed that St. John consciously modeled his descriptions 
on works of art. He saw the figures march across the heavens. But such ideas and 
symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in the minds of men at the time; and the 
ideas with which he was familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, unconsciously 
to himself”’ (p. 59). 

6 “The oriental came into relations with the European spirit: each tried to under- 
stand and to outwit the other. Thus an amalgamation of oriental and European races 
and intellect, manners and law, was being worked out practically in the collision and 
competition of such diverse elements. It was an experiment in a direction that is often 
theorized about and discussed at the present day. Can the East take on the western 
character? Can the Asiatic be made like a European? In one sense that is impos- 
sible; in another sense it was done in the Greco-Asiatic cities, and can be done again. 
It was done in them, not by Europeanizing the Asiatic, but by profoundly modifying 
both; each learned from the other; and that is the only treatment of the problem 
that can ever be successful” (p. 134). 


C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE SPIRIT 


Mr. Schoemaker’s work? is a careful lexicographical study of the uses 
of FA" and wvedpa in the canonical Scriptures, classical writings, Septu- 
agint, Apocrypha, Philo, and Josephus. He has arranged the Old Testa- 
ment sources in chronological order and takes up the use of MI" under 
four periods: the oldest documents, the deuteronomic, the exilic and early 
Persian, the late Persian and Greek. In the New Testament he has made 
a topical classification and treats the material in four divisions: the teach- 
ing of Jesus; the four evangelists; Acts, Catholic epistles, and the Apoca- 
lypse; and the Pauline epistles. It would have been better had he treated 
the Johannine writings after Paul. His work will be useful to all who wish 
to have the material before them in convenient form for their own study 
of the field, although Mr. Schoemaker’s work makes no addition to our 
knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Johnson’s book? is an attempt to set forth certain doctrinal positions 
regarding the Spirit upon the basis of the New Testament material. It 
contains much that is spiritually suggestive and stimulating, but it is of 
little value to the scientific theologian because of his failure to use the his- 
torical method in his treatment of Scripture and his habit of reading sub- 
sequent speculation into the New Testament. At some points he shows 
himself sympathetic with modern thought, but at many others he is plainly 
in the bondage of an antiquated theological system. 

Professor Wood has given us a book’ for which we have long been 
waiting—a study of the biblical conceptions of the Spirit based upon 
historical criticism. His book is delightfully written. It is clear, concise, 
and conveniently arranged. It is divided into three parts: ‘The Spirit 
of God in Hebrew Thought,” “The Spirit of God in New Testament 
Thought,” and “Conclusion.” It is preceded by an introduction by 
Professor Porter, of Yale, which adds to its value. Professor Wood’s 
method is to collect and classify the uses of the word “Spirit” in a given 
period, as Mr. Schoemaker has done, and then to draw from them his 
conclusions as to the doctrine held by the writers. Under each period he 
discusses related questions which his conclusions naturally raise. 

1“ The Use of FV" in the Old Testament and of rvedya in the New Testament: 


A Lexicographical Study,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXII, Part I, pp. 
13-67. By W. R. Schoemaker. 

2 The Holy Spirit, Then and Now. By E.H. Johnson. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 305 pages. 

3 The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature. By Irving F. Wood. New York: 
Armstrong, 1904. 280 pages.. $1.25 net. 
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In the writings before the Exile he finds the following uses of the term: 
it is used of God acting, and is always a dynamic conception; it is used 
of God acting directly or indirectly upon man; it is the explanation of 
unusual gifts of national importance; it is rarely used to explain the basis 
of physical life. The two elements which the phenomena ascribed to the 
Spirit always possess are their unusual and extraordinary character, and 
their national significance. Individual religion had not yet sufficiently 
developed to let the private Israelite ascribe his own exalted emotions to 
the Spirit. But the prophets, whose work was always regarded as national, 
and certain great heroes were the men of the Spirit. The divine, as in all 
early religions, was seen in the startling, and the “Spirit” was the term 
used to account for certain surprising, superhuman phenomena in which 
God was felt to be acting through them for the advancement of his chosen 
people. Professor Wood takes up the question whether the charisma was 
thought of as an increase of already existing powers or as an altogether 
new gift—a question probably too modern to be answered from the data at 
hand. His answer, however, is that powers which were in themselves 
abnormal were regarded as caused by new endowments, while powers 
which were normal, but developed to an extraordinary degree, were ascribed 
to the Spirit, in so far as they exceeded the usual and normal condition. 
Again: Had the activites of the Spirit always a religious value? Yes. 
Did the Hebrews make a clear distinction between God and the Spirit of 
God? All the phenomena ascribed to the Spirit are also accredited 
directly to God, and “‘the distinction between the operation of God and of 
the Spirit of God was completely obscured.” Still he has reminded us 
previously that the Spirit was not a simple equivalent for God. “Had 
the Hebrew no independent idea to convey by the phrase, he would not 
have used it.” 

He finds the origin of the conception in the idea of ‘‘the breath of 
God” as an explanation for the peculiar psychical phenomena in prophecy. 
‘‘ At the same time this psychical conception, with its roots in anthropomor- 
phism, was strengthened by a religious conception, with its roots in poly- 
demonism.” Jehovah was surrounded by subordinate divine beings, and 
as his personality became clearer, theirs grew more shadowy, until they 
disappeared and their functions were merged in this expression for God 
in action. 

In the post-exilic period he finds four modifications in the use of the 
term: there is an approach in one instance to a static conception where 
“Spirit” is used for the divine omniscience; God’s action in creation and 
in the ordinary processes of nature is assigned to the Spirit; the charismatic 
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emphasis no longer predominates, but the Spirit is thought of as the first 
cause and controlling power in the external world, and as the guide of 
Israel’s past and the director of its future; and the Spirit is frequently 
spoken of as the basis of rational and physical life in man. . But of far 
more importance than all these modifications is the use of the Spirit as the 
basis of personal ethical life. The instances of this use are few, but they 
are harbingers of the full development of the doctrine to be reached in Paul. 
Professor Wood points out a distinction between the method in which 
the Spirit is connected with nature and with man. It is thought of as 
operating “upon nature, but both in and upon man.” “The tendency 
was toward the position that the Spirit is God immanent in man, as dis- 
tinguished from God transcendent over the world, including man.” The 
term was of great value in helping Hebrew thought to avoid pantheism, 
as it became more speculative. 

In the Palestinian-Jewish writings he finds a reversion in some respects 
to the conception held before the Exile. The “Spirit” is no longer used 
of God acting upon nature apart from man. The charismatic conception 
again becomes dominant, but now it is the ethical element in the charisma, 
rather than its merely spectacular aspect, which is emphasized. The 
“Spirit”, however, is no longer a description for a living experience. It is 
not once spoken of as the possession of a contemporary. It is a memory 
of the past and a hope for the future messianic age. This is not due to 
the fact that vital religion was dead, as the Maccabean period is enough 
to refute, but to the theological tendency to put God far away and to avoid 
any phrase which had an anthropomorphic relation. 

In the Alexandrian-Jewish writings the rarity of the expression “‘Spirit,”’ 
which one might have expected to be a fruitful term with Philo, is explained 
by the fact that ““Wisdom” and “Word” were more useful because of 
their affinity with Greek philosophy, and ‘‘Spirit” had already acquired 
so definite a content and was so fixed in Hebrew usage that it did not as 
readily lend itself to Philo’s system. When the word “Spirit” is used, it 
is essentially identical with the “‘Logos.”” There are no contributions from 
this literature to the biblical development of the idea, but Philo’s thought 
profoundly influenced early ecclesiastical ideas of inspiration. 

The two main factors in the formation of the New Testament doctrine 
were the Hebrew tradition and the new religious experience of the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth. The peculiarly Christian contribution to the ter- 
minology is the expression “the Spirit of Christ.” The use or omission 
of the adjective “holy” is merely incidental and does not alter the meaning. 

In the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptists we find the Spirit rarely 
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mentioned. He taught a complete harmony of life with God. He wished 
his disciples to be in direct communication with God himself, their Father. 
‘Even so thin a veil as the idea of the Holy Spirit might tend to obscure 
the relation.”” When he does employ the word, it is in a Palestinian- 
Jewish sense. The Spirit is a manifestation of God’s special activity 
in guiding and energizing the work of the Messiah. It is also promised 
as the source of special divine powers in the members of the messianic 
kingdom when the Christ is no longer at hand. It is not a new life, but 
the source of special gifts superadded to the ordinary life of the Christian. 
In their description of the life of the Messiah it is surprising that the syn- 
optists refer so infrequently to his endowment with the Spirit. Professor 
Wood suggests two explanations of this fact: Jesus’ own meager use of 
the term, and “the feeling that he stood so close to God that there was 
no need for the intervention of the Spirit.” 

In the conception in vogue in the primitive church before Paul there 
was practically nothing that was new. What was new was the wealth 
of emotional experiences which brought the old term so often to men’s 
thoughts. ‘‘The Spirit now means not something different from what 
it did formerly, but means, in the large, the same things, not now as matters 
of memory or of hope, but of a vital, vivid experience in actual life.” In 
all the phenomena ascribed to the Spirit there is an emotional intensity 
which seemed to a religious mind to demand the explanation of a divine 
origin. The discrepancy between the account of the glossolalia given 
in the story of Pentecost and that found in the epistles is due probably 
to an interpolation by the editor of Acts into an earlier narrative. He 
sums up the idea of the Spirit held by the primitive church in the following 
sentence: 

The Spirit was used as the name for the divine cause which the early church 

assumed to lie beneath those experiences, whose strong emotional element seemed 
to mark their extra-human origin, and whose providential end was the advance- 
ment of the messianic kingdom. 
The Spirit is never employed to express God’s relation to nature, nor in 
the pre-Pauline period is it thought of as an essential part of the ordinary 
Christian life, but as a donum superadditum. As for the relation of the 
Spirit to God, Professor Wood says: 

They drew no fine-spun distinctions between God acting and the activity of 
God . . . . The Spirit was both. They unified or separated the Spirit and God 
in a way that is very puzzling to a logical theologian, but very reasonable when 
we take our stand in experience rather than in dogma. 

Paul’s great contribution is his assignment to the Spirit of “the internal 
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development of the kingdom in the individual life.” The early church 
had seen the Spirit only in the unusual, and had tested its presence not so 
much by the ethical quality as by the extraordinary character of its effects. 
Paul accredited to the Spirit all experiences, however common, that served 
to further the messianic kingdom. With keen religious insight he saw 
that what was of highest value was not external gifts, but the life within, 
which issued in ethical conduct. Love was for him the fruit of the Spirit 
par excellence. His teaching is a development from the earlier view. 
He did not give up the charismatic idea, but held it along with this more 
comprehensive conception. The advance he made probably did not seem 
as radical to him as it does to us. With regard to the relation of the Spirit 
to God, “‘Paul makes a difference, not ab inira, but ex officio.”” They are 
not, however, mutually exclusive in their work. The inclusive term was 
“ec God.”’ 

The Spirit might be used for a special way of divine energizing or it might 
not. That was immaterial. The essential thing was the realization that the 
Spirit’s working was the actual moving of God upon the heart. God, not the 
Spirit, was the ultimate thought. 

It is not so easy to describe the relation of the Spirit to Christ. 

Christ is the objective exhibition of the love and purpose of God. The Spirit 

is the sum of all divine influences acting upon man to make effective this revelation 
in the life of man The Spirit is wider than the influence of the personal 
Jesus Christ . . . . It is not simply the risen Christ, but it includes the sum- 
total of influences which come from him and from the historic purpose of God 
which prepared for him. 
Paul does not raise the metaphysical problem of the Trinity. He ascribes 
similar experiences now to God, now to the indwelling Christ, now to the 
Spirit. He does not seem to have faced the question of the ultimate 
relation of these three to one another. 

The Johannine writings show this difference from the conception held 
in the primitive period that the gift of the Spirit is not special and temporary, 
but normal to every Christian and permanent. This is an advance on 
Paul, not in the addition of a new conception, but in the disappearance 
of the charismatic idea altogether. The great question is how much of this 
teaching we can ascribe to Jesus himself. Professor Wood does not think 
that we can confidently deny it to him, but regards the probabilities as 
against his responsibility for this view. This, however, is not to discard 
all the references to the Spirit in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
chapters of the fourth gospel. Very likely the original form referred to a 
temporary gift for special ends. ‘‘A penumbra of early Christian thought 
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and interpretation” has gathered around it. There is no trace of Alex- 
andrian influence in the Johannine conception. There is a Pauline factor 
to be accounted for, and a mystic strain due tothe author’s own tem- 
perament. 

Professor Wood closes his book with an excellent summary. With 
the theological doctrine he, of course, as a biblical theologian, has nothing 
to do. 

One might be inclined to differ with Professor Wood at several points, 
but such differences are minor. Our main criticism of his work is that, 
while starting from the data of religious experience, he confines himself 
to those which are explicitly referred to the Spirit of God. One should 
examine all the phenomena and ask the question why some are ascribed 
to the Spirit and others to the Angel of Jehovah or Satan; why certain 
emotions are spiritual and others demonic. Identical data of religious 
experience are at one period of Israel’s history assigned to the Spirit, at 
another to some other agency. Why the difference of explanation? The 
problem emerges plainly in the discussion whether Christ’s exorcisms 
were due to Beelzebub or the messianic Spirit. Similar phenomena were 
capable of various interpretations. The starting-point should be to gather 
all the phenomena, whether ascribed to the Spirit, or angels, or demons, 
or any other divine or Satanic agent. It is at this point that Professor 
Wood’s book is inferior to those of Gunkel and Weinel. 

We cannot, however, be too grateful to him for giving us what is plainly 
the best book in English on this important subject. 


Henry SLOANE COFFIN. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The second part of Dr. Lechler’s* work on the Holy Spirit deals with 
the biblical teachings. In the first part he had dealt almost exclusively 
with the exegesis of the scriptural material. In this second part, on the 
other hand, he is concerned only with the philosophic and dogmatic task 
of integrating this material into a theological system. 

The method which he pursues in this part is to set forth, in an abbrevi- 
ated form, an outline of dogmatic theology into which is fitted, at the proper 
places, the doctrine of the Spirit previously obtained from the exegetical 
study. One recognizes from the outset that both in his exegesis and ‘n his 
constructive work the author is dominated by a strong ecclesiastical bias. 

4 Die biblische Lehre vom heiligen Geiste. II. Teil: “ Philosophisch-dogmatische 
Begriindung.” Von Karl von Lechler. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. xvi+390 
pages. III Teil: “Praktische Verwertung.” Giitersloh: Bertelsman, 1904. viii+ 
290 pages. 
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He avowedly ignores almost all of the accredited results of modern his- 
torical criticism as they relate to the Bible, and usually insists on a literal 
interpretation of a passage, if that is at all admissible. He treats the first 
chapter of Genesis as though that were necessarily the first portion of the 
book to have been written, and, what is more significant still, as a revelation 
of God which is not to be set aside or modified by any future revelations. 
A revelation of God in the Bible, since it is infallible, may be clarified by 
future revelations, but never annulled by them. 

It will thus be seen that from a strictly scientific point of view the results 
of the volume are of little value to the student of the Holy Spirit. In the 
historical question of the Hebrew conception of the Spirit of God the author 
has little interest. His theory of Scripture in fact excludes all ideas of 
religious development in Israel. Though he would probably not admit 
it, he is in reality seeking a tenable theory of the nature and function of the 
Spirit which will satisfy the present needs of the thought of his particular 
church. Such a theory he presents and, as far as possible, justifies with 
proof-texts from the Scriptures. Though, as a usual thing, he seeks to 
bring everything before the bar of reason, he yet in difficult places some- 
times voluntarily seeks refuge in mystery. In fact, he says it is God’s 
nature to live in the dark, and man’s wisdom is often foolishness with God. 
The author also takes special delight in a paradox, and maintains that 
all leading and fundamental truths appear in that form. One of the most 
striking (though not one of the most convincing) of these is when he claims 
that the image of God in man is primarily that of body, not of spirit. Then, 
too, he often fails to make any real distinction between two quite indepen- 
dent meanings of the Hebrew term M3". Thus, for example, he identifies 
the breath of God, breathed into man at his creation, with the Spirit of God, 
the ground of prophetic inspiration. 

As to the junctions of the Spirit the author sets forth little that is new or 
startling. But as to the mature of the Spirit his statements are often ultra- 
orthodox. For example, he starts out with the assertion that all the attri- 
butes of God must be attributes of the Spirit as well; that the Spirit of God 
is present in all creation as well as outside of it. It is in all spirit as well as 
in all matter. The existence of all things is conditioned by it. He admits 
that there are no direct Scripture passages to prove these statements, but 
says they are confirmed by the total conceptions and implications of the 
multitude of expressions concerning the Spirit found in both Old and New 
Testaments. Furthermore, God and the Spirit, he says, have an essential 
unity. For God is life, and life is unitary. But life is also manifold. 
Hence between God and the Spirit there is also an essential duality. In 
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this duality the Spirit has no self-existence such as God has, though it 
possesses self-activity. The Spirit of God is from God just as the Son of 
God also is. He is another from God, or, better said, God in his “‘other- 
ness.”’ 

From these extracts it is readily seen that the volume has little that the 
critical student can use to further his investigation of the subject. The 
book, however, will find its way into the hands of a class of people who are 
averse to all critical problems, and in such hands it will without doubt aid 
in stimulating thought and clarifying certain ‘ideas. The method of 
presentation is logical, and the spirit in which the work is done, earnest and 
devout. 

The third part of Lechler’s work, issued after his death, is concerned 
only with the practical application of the doctrine of the Spirit to church 
life and work. Its usefulness is thus, to a great extent, limited to workers 
in the field of applied Christianity. The volume contains little that the 
author has not in some form stated in his previous volumes on the subject, 
but the material is given a different turn or application. The author tries 
to show the intimate relation which exists between the Holy Spirit and the 
church. The latter possesses in itself neither self-existence nor self-activity. 
The Spirit is the constant and active force in the church. It uses as instru- 
ments both persons and things for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

In this book the author shows a strong tendency (not wholly absent 
from the volumes which have preceded it) to over-elaborateness. The 
German passion for orderliness and completeness has often led him to 
repeat what he has said in some other connection, a reference to which 
would serve his purpose as well. 

In conclusion, we may say of the three volumes, taken together, that 
they form one of the most elaborate treatments of the biblical doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit found in recent literature. 


Wiitram R. SCHOEMAKER. 
MENOMINEE, MIcH. 


RECENT BOOKS ON PATRISTIC LITERATURE 

A dozen or so recent books on early Christian literature point to several 
significant facts concerning the present lines of interest in this field. The 
exploitation by recent scholarship of the non-Greek and Latin literatures 
has procured rich spoil, and at the same time has raised the translation 
to a position of even more importance than the text; for, while all serious 
workers may be supposed to be at home in Greek and Latin, they mainly 
must be excused from Georgian and Armenian, or even Coptic and Syriac, 
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so far as possible. That a correct text, however, is recognized to lie at 
the foundation of all is strongly emphasized in the fact that the translations 
here considered even take into account text-critical matters so that trans- 
lators substantially form new texts, while the works directly concerned 
with text-criticism are of consummate thoroughness. The elaborate study 
of the Clementine literature and those connected with the Apostolical 
Constitutions suggest that the higher criticism is far from being confined 
to the biblical writings, and, finally, the fact that one-third, and perhaps 
not the least important one-third, of this group is concerned directly with 
Egypt is significant of the remarkable present-day growth of our knowledge 
of that land. 

The high promise of the source-critical and historico-critical first part of 
Dom Butler’s edition of The Lausiac History of Palladius (1898) is well 
sustained by this second part,? which contains a critical edition of the 
shorter Greek text, with introductory study of the manuscripts, footnote 
apparatus of variants, fifty-odd pages of critical and historical notes, and, 
characteristically of Butler’s well-considered, unhurried comprehensive- 
ness, four appendices and five indexes. The appendices concern chronol- 
ogy, literary sources, and a classification of the variants; the indexes include 
beliefs and practices, Scripture citations, personal names, geographical 
names, and Greek words. A map of monastic Egypt and a chronological 
table, in the introduction, add materially to the practical value of the 
edition. The purely manuscript work is unpretentious and modestly 
referred to as limited to the “materials at my disposal,” but these materials 
include personal collations, or at least verifications, of every western manu- 
script used, and the minute thoroughness with which the table of manu- 
scripts is worked out leaves little to be desired in this regard. The work 
bears throughout the earmarks of the best modern cosmopolitan method 
and of competency in all its aspects—textual, historical, literary, source- 
critical, and especially linguistic. In it we have not only the only text: of 
the shorter and, as Butler thinks, original form, but apparently a very 
admirable text, and, whatever individual conclusions may be disputed, 
the net result must remain creditable enough to the author and the group 
to which he belongs, to deserve specially emphatic mention and to promise 
permanent usefulness. 

Of hardly less interest to the student of Egyptian Christianity is Lei- 
poldt’s thorough study from Coptic sources of the life of Sinuthios, or 

t The Lausiac History of Palladius. II: “The Greek Text, Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes.” By Dom Cuthbert Butler. [=“‘Texts and Studies: Contri- 
butions to Biblical and Patristic Literature,” Vol. VI, No. 2.] Cambridge: University 
Press, 1904. 9 +278 pages. 
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Schenute.? This is a most welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Coptic church. There is little enough literature on the “Father of Coptic 
Christianity,” and what little there is, is based chiefly on a biography by 
his admiring but uncritical pupil, Besa. This study of his character, 
writings, theological and social activity, and especially of the cloister life 
in his famous White Cloister, is founded chiefly on Schenute’s own works, 
of which there are hundreds of fragments scattered in various libraries. 
The study is one of very great interest and shows a man, intolerant 
indeed, a Copt of the Copts, hostile toward everything Greek, but sincerely 
pious in his fanatical way, who founded for his people a national church, 
a national literature, and, in a sense showed them the way to economic 
salvation. Not the least interesting result of the long life-work of this 
commanding personality was that, it is said, he paved the way for the only 
truly popular revolution in all Egyptian history. While the author dis- 
trusts the oriental imagination in the matter of figures, he points out that 
the data indicate that Schenute became a monk in 371 and died after 451— 
which is not so far from the usual tradition, which gives him 118 years of 
life. 

Leipoldt’s ‘‘Sahidic Extracts from the Apostolical Constitutions” is 
a much slighter work, but is, in its way, equally well done. It includes 
a translation from Lagarde’s text from the eighth book in the Canones 
Ecclesiastici, together with a fragment of another Coptic text of this from 
a Paris manuscript which varies a good deal from the one of Lagarde; 
and a translation of this latter also. 

The translation of the Didaskalia by Achelis and Flemming’ is founded 
on a text-study comparing the two manuscripts which underlie the texts 
of Lagarde and Gibson, respectively, with one another and with the variants 
of three other manuscripts, as well as with the Latin translation and the 
corresponding portions of the Apostolical Constitutions. The Gibson 
manuscript (h) is found to be of a later line and abbreviated. The four 
essays, which occupy about as much space as the translation itself, deal 
with the text, the use of the New Testament in the Didaskalia, the author, 

2 Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national-igyptischen Christentums. 
Von Johannes Leipoldt. [=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., Vol. X. No. 1] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 6+213 pages. M. 7. 

3 Saidische Ausziige aus dem 8. Buche der Apostolischen Konstitutionen. Von 
Johannes Leipoldt. [=‘‘Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., Vol. XI, No. 15.] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 1+61 pages. M. 2. 

4 Die syrische Didaskalia Ubersetzt und erklart. Von Hans Achelis und Johannes 


Flemming. [=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., Vol. X, No. 2.] Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1904. 6+387 pages. M. 12.50. 
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place and date, and, most interesting of all to a general reader, the church 
life of the age as exhibited in the Didaskalia. The work was written in 
Ccelesyria in the third century, more likely near the end than the beginning 
of the century, by a bishop who was not much of a theologian, though a 
reputable Bible student and a skilled physician—a sort of Bible-college 
medical missionary—perhaps born a Jew, who consciously and conscien- 
tiously attempts to perpetrate the pious fraud of representing the work as 
having been actually written by the apostles. 

Something like a sequel to the essay on the New Testament canon of 
Achelis-Flemming is Baur’s Apostolos der Syrer.5 This is an account of the 
state of the canon of the New Testament (except the gospels) among the 
Syrians between 360 and 460 A. D. Both Syriac writing and Greek- 
writing Syrians are included among the sources searched, and the conclu- 
sion of the matter is that all the Syrian writers included in their canon the 
Acts, the ten general letters of Paul, including Hebrews, and finally three 
out of four pastoral epistles, while they unanimously rejected the four 
short catholic epistles and the Apocalypse. The four longer catholic 
epistles and the epistle to Philemon are authoritative to some and not to 
others, and similarly some apocryphal writings, such as the Acts of Thecla, 
third Corinthians, second Philippians, and one to the Laodiceans, are used 
by one writer or another as authentic, but never won a place in the “official” 
New Testament. 

The Pseudo-Clementine literature, which, if not Syrian, has at least 
Syrian affiliations, is one of the best existing types of complex literary 
evolution, and has during the last century called forth some most brilliant 
essays in documentary criticism. This essay of Waitz® is not unworthy 
of its company. Although the author modestly disclaims pretension to 
the comprehensiveness of some of his predecessors, limits the work to 
“source-criticism,” and leaves to others to decide how far he may have 
advanced the matter toward its goal, he can hardly fail to realize his modest 
hope that the essay will, at least, “contribute something” to move things 
beyond that ‘‘dead center” at which this “weighty literary problem” has 
so long stuck fast. And, in fact, its application of modern methods of 
analysis are so thorough and acute that it seems to mark a very long step 
in a fresh direction. The author, first eliminating the Epitomes, as depend- 

5 Der Apostolos der Syrer in der Zeit von der Mitte des vierten Jahrhunderts bis 
zur Spaltung der syrischen Kirche. Von Walter Bauer. Leipzig: Réder, 1903. 
go pages. M. 1.80. 

6 Die Pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen: Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung. Von Hans Waitz. [=“Texte und Untersuchung,” N. F., Vol. X, 
No. 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 6+396 pages. M. 13. 
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ing on the Homilies, extracts from the Homilies and Recognitions their 
common source—the Grundschrijt. From this he then analyzes out four 
sources—the preaching of Peter, the Acts of Peter, the dialogues of Clement 
with Appion, and Bardesanes On Fate; then, by an exhaustive comparison 
of Scripture quotations, he proves his analysis, and incidentally makes 
contribution to the history of the canon. He concludes that the Grund- 
schrijft was written about 220-30 and its sources as follows: Preaching 
shortly after 135, but radically revised, with many additions, about the year 
200; the other three written about this same time or a little later. The 
Homilies and the Greek Recognitions were written on the basis of the 
Grundschrift between 325 and 400, and 350 and 400, respectively, and 
each afterward suffered several known redactions. Like the critics of the 
Hexateuch and the critics of the gospels, the critics of the Clementines vie 
with one another in making both documents and their sources as late as 
possible; and therein they may be right, but it is not necessary to accept 
all of Waitz’ conclusions in order to admire his thorough work. It may be 
doubted, too, whether any search for the Grundschrijt can be final which 
does not take more account of the Syriac form reckoned, not as a patch- 
work from Recognitions and Homilies, but as a stage of evolution of the 
Grundschrift itself. 

Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte,7 11, 12, add (No. 5) the liturgical texts 
relating to baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the Eastern Church in the 
second and fourth centuries, and (No. 8) a handy introduction to the 
non-evangelical gospels, including recently found fragments. The series 
is being issued in England, with English title page and cover. In the 
later issues the apparatus is also in English.*® 

The Clementine literature itself gets several hints for its interpretation 
from Reitzenstein’s Poimandres.° The Hermetic literature is one of the 
the least, as Reitzenstein suggests, on the linguistic side and for New Testa- 
ment lexicography, its study is essential and has been too much neglected. 
subjects which are bound to have a revival as soon as the accumulating 
mass of developed material regarding Hellenism became usable. To say 
The difficulty of getting any meaning at all out of the “Hellenistic Mysti- 

7 Lietzmann, Hans. Kleine Texte fiir theologische Vorlesungen nud Uebungen. 
(5) Liturgische texte I, (8) Apocrypha Il: Evangelien; herausgegeben von Erich Kloster- 
mann. Bonn, Marcus u. Weber, 1903, 1904. 16 pages and 18 pages 16. 

8 Materials for the use of Theological Lecturers and Stndents, selected by Hans 
Lietzmann. Parts 1-5, 8-13. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1904, 1905. 6d, 
a Part. See further on p. 582. 

9 Poimandres: Studien sur griechisch-igyptischen und frithchristlichen Literatur. 
Von R. Reitzenstein. Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. 8+ 382 pages. 
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cism” is undoubtedly the secret of its neglect. A brave effort is here made 
to put matters in line, and certainly with enough measure of success to 
encourage others to attack the difficult task of attempting to understand 
the mass of magical, gnostic, cabalistic, New-Platonic, mystical material. 
The Poimandres, says Reitzenstein, had its origin in Egypt, and in its 
original form dates from before the beginning of the second century, and 
therefore any attempt to find Christian ideas in it is vain. In brief, the 
results of the author’s study are that Poimandres’ worship was founded 
within a hundred years before or after the birth of Christ by an Egyptian 
priest who developed the gnostic system; the cult spread and had a footing 
in Rome at the very beginning of the second century; in the course of time 
the mystic Egyptian element increased, and its prophetical tendency drew 
it close again to the numerous Hermes societies, in which it was absorbed 
during the third century, after which the Jewish influence grew, and in 
the fourth century the sect as a sect escapes our view. 

Three works of Hippolytus are, by this German translation by Bon- 
wetsch?® from a Russian version of the Georgian text, which itself is a 
translation of an extant Armenian version from the lost original, for the 
first time made accessible to scholars. Whatever regret there may be 
that the chain of translations does not add still another (English) link, 
or did not link the German directly to the Armenian rather than give it 
via two other languages, it is a matter of congratulation to the average 
American scholar that it is a translation, not a Georgian or Armenian text, 
and thus puts the substance (together with an admirable apparatus demon- 
strating the genuineness of the works) of these three new genuine works 
of Hippolytus at the disposition of historical students. 

Lack of elaborateness in method is the last thing which could be charged 
to von Soden’s preliminary study on the Cyprianic Letters.*? Its chief aim 
is to show that a new edition of Cyprian is necessary and practicable. It 
discusses the origin and transmission of the collection of letters with refer- 
ence both to the contents and to the text. In the matter of manuscripts 
the author relies chiefly on printed catalogues and friendly memoranda 
from librarians, rather than on personal examination and collation; but he 
has diligently collected his material, and has displayed a most varied and 
ingenious method in searching out all aspects of the matter, so that his 

10 Drei georgisch erhaltene Schriften von Hippolytus; Der Segen Jakobs, der Segen 
Moses, die Erzihlung von David und Goliath. Von G. Nath. Bonwetsch. [=“Texte 
und Untersuchung,” N. F., Vol. XI, No.1 @.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 4+98 pages. 

1 Die cyprianische Briefsammlung: Geschichte ihrer Entstehung und Uberliejerung. 
Von Hans von Soden. [=“Texte und Untersuchung,” N. F., Vol. X, No. 3.] Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1904. 6+268 pages. M. 10.50. 
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work cannot fail to be of use to future workers in this field. ‘The same may 
also be said of the author’s various chronological and literary discussions, 
and especially of the elaborate genealogical discussion of the contents of 
the collection. 


ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The authenticity of the Ignatian epistles has in Hilgenfeld an enemy 
of long standing. The so-called Longer Greek recension and the Syriac 
recension are well recognized as the one an amplification and the other a 
reduction of the Eusebian seven epistles, which most modern critics are 
prepared to recognize in the so-called Shorter Greek recension. With 
the genuinely Ignatian character of these seven epistles goes the authenticity 
of the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which with the later Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp concludes the authentic Ignatius-Polycarp literature, 
as generally understood. More than fifty years ago Hilgenfeld expressed 
his doubts as to the genuineness of these monuments, and the labors of 
Lightfoot, Harnack, and Zahn have not sufficed to lead him substantially 
to alter his view. As a preliminary to further discussion, however, he 
publishes what may be described as an Ignatian apparatus.*? Here are 
all the documents belonging to the Ignatius-Polycarp literature, spurious 
and genuine, excerpted and interpolated, included in a single volume, 
for the convenience of students of the Ignatian problem who desire to 
survey the whole field and interrogate all the witnesses. There are brief 
introductions, and copious notes. The importance of the Ignatian epistles 
is so great, and the difficulties attending any solution of the problem so 
many and so serious, that help of every sort is to be welcomed. There 
is little material here, however, that had not been already assembled by 
Lightfoot, and made available in his still unsurpassed edition, in a form 
more attractive and even more original, since he gives the Syriac recension 
in Syriac, not in a mere translation. It would seem that Hilgenfeld might 
have given a clearer and more systematic statement of his present position 
on the Ignatian question, in connection with all this apparatus; but it 
is at least clear that the Ignatian allusions in the Epistle of Polycarp (chaps. 
9, 13) ring false to his critical ear, and the foundation thus being removed, 
the fate of the superstructure cannot be in doubt. Of especial interest 
is Hilgenfeld’s effort to distinguish different hands in the interpolated 
and pseudo-Ignatian letters. 

12 Ignatii Antiocheni et Polycarpi Smyrnaei Epistulae et Martyria. Edidit et 
adnotationibus instruxit Adolfus Hilgenfeld. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902. xxiv+384 
pages. M.12.80. 
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Of Rauschen’s Florilegium Patristicum*s three parts have appeared. 
The first fasciculus is devoted to the apostolic fathers. Greek texts of 
the Didache, accompanied by the Latin version of chaps. 1-6, The 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, and selections from Ignatius, Clement, Barnabas, 
and others are given, with brief introductions and notes. To our minds, 
students who are ready for the study of these monuments require not so 
much selections from them as introduction to the complete documents, 
for which no excerpts are a sufficient substitute. This is an unpromising 
interpretation of the “‘patristic christomathy,” as the editor describes his 
undertaking. It seems calculated to make the patristic learning of those 
who use it, too much a thing of shreds and patches. A better plan would 
be to select certain documents indeed, but to present them in their entirety. 

A second part contains extracts from Justin Martyr’s A pologies, and 
does not escape the prevailing mania for text-improvement, albeit in a 
somewhat arbitrary and eclectic method. 

The third fasciculus, like the first and second, is intended for class 
use, presenting cheaply and conveniently texts of representative second- 
century documents of literary and historical interest. Such are the 
Muratorian Fragment, the Epitaph of Aberius, the Oxyrhynchus Logia, 
old and new, the Akhmim fragment of the Gospel of Peter, selections from 
the Protevangelium of James, the Acts of Apollonius, and certain other 
ancient martyrdoms. There are brief introductions, Latin translations of 
the Greek texts, and notes. In printing only excerpts from the Protevan- 
gelium a mistake has been made. To be of any real value, these documents 
must be presented in full, without reduction or modification—a thing 
wholly feasible in dealing with these relatively short texts. Any utility 
the Florilegium might have for consultation or reference is largely reduced, 
and may even be excluded, if this method is to be pursued; and its use- 
fulness in class work is equally impaired. The use of parenthesis () 
instead of the usual brackets [ ] to inclose restorations is certain to produce 
misunderstanding and confusion, since it leaves no way of distinguishing 
such sheer restorations from expansions of ordinary abbreviations. On 
the whole, however, this effort to put students directly in touch with his- 
torical sources is of interest and promise. 

The first volume of the Prussian Academy’s edition of Eusebius'4 begins 


13 Florilegium Patristicum digessit vertit adnotavit. G.Rauschen. Fasc. I, II, 
III. Bonn: Hanstein, 1904-5. M. 1.20; M. 1.50; M. 1.50. 


14 Eusebius Werke, Erster Band: ‘Ueber das Leben Constantins. Constantins 
Rede an die Heilige Versammlung. Tricennatsrede an Constantin.” Herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission der Kénigl. Preussichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Von Ivar A. Heikel[ =“‘ Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte”]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. cvii+558 pages. M. 14.50. 
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with what is probably the latest of his works, the Life of Constantine. 
Professor Heikel, of Helsingfors, is the editor, and he has included with 
the Life two other minor Eusebian writings, Constantine’s Oration to the 
Council and the Panegyric upon Constantine. ‘The comparatively few 
manuscripts of these works and the principal published editions of them 
are described and characterized. Among the manuscripts of the Lije 
and the Oration, Heikel attaches most weight to Vaticanus 149, of the 
eleventh century, which had never been collated until he detected its 
excellence and made use of it for the present edition of the text. In 
general, use has been made of new collations of the manuscripts, pro- 
vided through the diligence of the editor and other scholars, so that the 
published texts, with their apparatus of readings, mark a real advance 
upon former editions. 

The so-called Lije of Constantine is rather, as Photius called it, an 
encomium upon him, and follows in general the lines laid down by Greek 
rhetoricians for such compositions (Aéyos BaowAsxdés). The Oration is 
mentioned in the latter part of the Life (IV, 32), to which Eusebius prom- 
ises to append it, and thus seems to form a natural sequel to it. A close 
scrutiny, however, shows that the Oration is not the work of Eusebius, 
still less of Constantine, but of some writer of a later age, well versed in the 
writings of Eusebius. The Panegyric, like the Oration, is alluded to in the 
Lije (IV, 46). It falls into two parts: chap. 1-10, “‘a religious glorification 
of Constantine’s reign of thirty years,” pronounced in the palace at Con- 
stantinople; and chaps. 11-18, written probably at Jerusalem, and con- 
ceived in a different manner suggestive of Eusebius’ De Theophania. The 
introductory essays, while not exhaustive, are pertinent and valuable, and 
the printed texts clear and handsome. A series of indices concludes this 
important volume, 

A theological study of the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin- 
thians presents peculiar elements of interest when undertaken from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. Scherer’s work on that epistle’s posseses 
this peculiar interest, since it concerns itself chiefly, not with the literary 
or historical problems of Clement of Rome, but with his doctrines—of God, 
sin, the Trinity, Christ, salvation, the church. We are not surprised to 
find the author, with much learning and no inconsiderable skill, maintaining 
the threefold ministry, the monarchical episcopate, and the primacy of the 
Roman church in the time of Clement; all of which, we are convinced, 


15 Der erste Clemensbrie} an die Corinther, nach seiner Bedeutung fiir die Glaubens- 
lehre der Katholischen Kirche am Ausgang des ersten christlichen Jahrhunderts unter- 
sucht. Von W. Scherer. Regensburg: Pustet, r902. xv+315 pages. 
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are rather projected into the epistle from the author’s mind, than disclosed 
in it by an impartial scrutiny. One would find one’s way more easily 
about the book if the headlines carried chapter titles instead of chapter 
numbers. 

Von Gebhardt’s collection of ancient martyrdoms’® will prove a conven- 
ient one for students of early church history and Christian literature. The 
Greek and Latin texts are in part those of earlier editors, in part of the 
editor’s own construction. They are printed without introductions, 
translations, or notes, except for a few textual variants, but there is an 
index of proper names and Scripture texts. The twenty-two documents 
included in the collection fairly cover the two centuries preceding Constan- 
tine. Here are the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Passion of Perpetua, the 
Letter of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
the Arykanda Inscription, the Jibelli libellatict at Berlin and Vienna, to 
which must now be added the Oxyrhynchus Jibellus of the same period 
(250 A. D.). Pliny’s letter and Trajan’s rescript come to one’s mind in 
connection with all this material for the history of the early persecutions; 
but they fall beyond the limits the editor has set himself. This little 
volume should help many to a first-hand knowledge of the spirit and 
conflict of the ancient church. 

The editor of the New Testament Zeitschrift comes forward with an 
essay upon two well-known Gnostic hymns. Originally intended for 
publication in the Zeitschrift, the essay soon outgrew the limits of an article, 
and now appears as an independent work.'? Preuschen undertakes the 
translation and interpretation of these hymns, which have been connected 
with the name of the Gnostic Bardesanes. The Syriac, Greek, and Arme- 
nian texts presented are accompanied with German translations and 
textual notes., Of the first, the Bridal Song of Sophia, Preuschen prints 
the Greek text of Bonnet and the Syriac of Hoffmann, besides an Armenian 
fragment. For the second, the Song of Redemption, the Syriac alone 
appears. Both hymns were originally composed in Syriac, possibly by Barde- 
sanes, and were wrought into the Acts of Thomas, in which they have been 
preserved. Preuschen finds in them evidence that for the Gnostic Christian 
the great question was not the philosophical one of the source of evil, but 
the religio-ethical one of the escape from it. This he found answered in 


16 Ausgewéhlte Méartyeracten und andere Urkunden aus der Verfolgungszeit der 
christlichen Kirche. (Acta Martyrum Selecta). Herausgegeben von Oscar von 
Gebhardt. Berlin: Duncker, 1902. x+259 pages. 


17 Zwei gnostische Hymnen ausgelegt. Von Erwin Preuschen. Mit Text und 
Uebersetzung. Giessen: Ricker, 1905. 80 pages. 
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the aeon Christ, who freed his soul from matter. His redemption was 
thus not a mere creation of the imagination, but a real experience. The 
study is an interesting example of the effort too rarely made in antiquity, 
to pierce beneath the surface of Gnosticism, and really understand its reli- 
gious spirit. 

With the help of certain notes left by Dr. Hort, Professor Mayor has 
edited and annotated the seventh book of the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria.*® The Stromateis are surprisingly full of interest, and the con- 
venience and attractiveness of this edition makes us wish it were not con- 
fined to the seventh book. The Greek text, constructed from fresh colla- 
tions of the single manuscript witness (Laurentianus, XI saec.), occupies the 
left-hand page, while on the right appears the English translation. Essays 
and introductions precede the text, and valuable notes follow it. It is in 
these that Dr. Hort’s contribution to the volume is included, his notes 
being distinguished by an initial. Much as anything of his will be prized, 
far the larger share in the present edition clearly belongs to Professor 
Mayor. The volume has an added interest as a monument of the life-long 
friendships of these Cambridge men. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Nine years ago Licentiate Berendts, who is a Privatdocent in the Uni- 
versity of Jurjew or Dorpat, published at Deichert’s in Leipzig Studien 
iiber Zacharias-Apokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden, and edited an 
apocryphal fragment that up to that time was known only in an Old Slavic 
print, and that in an inaccessible volume issued by the imperial archzo- 
logical commission in St. Petersburg in 1868. He then called attention 
to three other Slavic texts of the same kind and to a Greek text at Paris. 
Since that time he has diligently pursued the matter in the scant leisure 
at his disposal, and has also received help from friends, and in particular 
from Professor von Dobschiitz, now of Strassburg, who gave him numerous 
notes touching manuscripts scattered over Europe, and who collated or 
copied more than one manuscript for him. In the pamphlet now before 
us'® Berendts gives an account of the material that he has been able to 

18 Clement of Alexandria: Miscellanies Book VII. The Greek Text with Intro- 


duction, Translation, Notes, Dissertations and Indices. By the late F. J. A. Hort 
and J. B. Mayor. London: Macmillan, 1902. cxi+455 pages. $5, net. 

19 Die handschrijtliche Ueberlieferung der Zacharias- und Johannes-A pokryphen: 
Ueber die Bibliotheken der Meteorischen und Ossa-Olympischen Kloster. Von A. Berendts. 
[=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., XI, Band, 3. Heft.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 
84 pages. M. 2.70. 
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discover, and of the interconnections of the books and texts in question. 
It is to be hoped that he will pursue these researches and edit the texts 
which he has now come to know so well. 

In Greek three recensions exist. The first is found in MS. 1007 of 
the National Library at Athens, of which manuscript, with its twenty- 
eight different items, Berendts gives a full description. The second is 
found in a number of manuscripts, and is alleged to be by Eurippos, a 
disciple of John. The third is found in the MS. Coislin 296 in the National 
Library at Paris. There are, moreover, a number of ‘‘developed accounts” 
of these legends. And finally Berendts describes a narrative of the life 
and death of John that has nothing to do with the above legends, and that 
purports to proceed from John’s disciple, Mark; of this seven sources 
are named. 

After thus treating of the tradition in Greek, Berendts turns to the 
Slavic texts. A number of manuscripts contain a text similar to that of 
the first Greek recension (of the first part of it), but of independent value. 
The discussion of these manuscripts contains numerous details of much 
interest. In like manner Slavic sources give, and that in full, the second or 
Eurippos form of the legend, but again in independent texts, the Slavic 
text looking somewhat like a free paraphrase of the Greek text, and the 
Greek text showing signs of an arbitrary abbreviation. In consequence, 
Berendts thinks that this second form of the legend must have been 
worked over by one man with an abbreviating, by another with a par- 
aphrasing, design, and that both were found in Greek. As the shorter 
form can be traced back to the ninth century, the original legend must 
be much older. The third Greek recension does not appear to have been 
translated into Slavic, but the ‘developed legends” were translated. 
The careful comparison of the Greek and Slavic forms shows the acquain- 
tance of the author with the manuscripts and with the subject. 

Berendts adds at the close of the above discussion a reference to Porfiri 
Uspenski’s account of the libraries in the Meteora and in the Ossa-Olympian 
monasteries. His words are largely conative, inciting, and interrogative, 
for it is not at all clear what has now become of the manuscripts which 
Porfiri saw. Some may have been carried to the National Library at 
Athens, some were probably stolen by the Turks when they occupied 
Thessaly in 1897-98, and some are perhaps still in the monasteries. It 
may be added that the monasteries may well have received further manu- 
scripts from private owners since Porfiri’s time. Berendts points especially 
to a manuscript that contains writings of Hippolytus, to another with a 
nameless chronicle which he is inclined to suppose to be by Julius Africanus, 
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and to two manuscripts of parts of the Septuagint. Perhaps Berendts 
will himself go out and clear up the doubts attached to these books. In 
the meantime, scholars must thank him for the valuable information he 
has imparted in this booklet. 


CasPpAR RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 


The great Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first three centuries 
issued under the auspices of the Prussian Academy?°is making steady 
progress.? Within less than a year after publication of Vol. X appeared 
Vol. XI, containing the third volume of the works of Eusebius.?? It falls 
into two halves, the one giving the well-known Onomasticon, the other the 
less known Theophany.?3 Dr. Erich Klostermann, to whom students of 
early Christian literature are indebted for so excellent work on Vol. III of 
the works of Origen, has presented an edition of the Onomasticon which 
may be considered an advance upon its immediate predecessor,?4 notwith- 
standing the stringent criticism and severe condemnation heaped upon it 
on the part of some reviewers.?5 

In his three introductory chapters Klostermann discusses (1) the work 
of Eusebius, (2) the tradition, and (3) the editions. These chapters are, 
in the main, a verbatim repetition of the editor’s remarks printed in his 
pamphlet, Eusebius Schrift wepi trav romxav évoudrwv trav év ty Oeig 
yp2y,?° with some additional notes on the materials and results pub- 
lished by P. Thomsen in his dissertation for the doctorate.?7 

20 See this Journal, Vol. IX, pp. 178-84 (January, 1905). 

2t See Ad. Harnack’s report printed in the Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschajten, 1905, No. IV, pp. 143, 144. 


22 For review of Vol. I of Eusebius, see above, p. 569; Vol. II, of which Part I 
appeared in 1903 (see Vol. VIII of this Journal, p. 582), and Part II is announced for 
publication within the year 1905, will be reviewed on completion of the volume. 
—EniIrTors. 

43 Eusebius Onomastikon der biblischen Ortsnamen. WHerausgegeben . . . . von 
Erich Klostermann. Mit einer Karte von Palastina. xxxvi+207 pages. M. 8.— 
Eusebius Theophamie: Die griechischen Bruchstiicke, und Uebersetzung der Syrischen 
Ueberlieferung. WHerausgegeben .... von Hugo Gressmann. xxx+272 pages. 
M. 9.50. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. Vol. III, bound, M. 20. 

24 Onomastica Sacra. Edidit Paulus de Lagarde. Gottingae, 1870. Alterum ed. 
Gottingae, 1887. Klostermann pays due credit to the edition of this great Orientalist. 
‘25 Notably Nestle in the Berliner philologische Wochenschrijt, 1904, No. 37. 

26 “Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur,” 
Neue Folge, Band VIII, Heft 2 6. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 28 pages. 

27 Palastina nach dem Onomasticon des Eusebius. Tiibingen, 1903. Also printed 
in Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina Vereins, Vol. XXVI (1903), Heft 3, 4, pp- 97-141" 
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The Onomasticon is the only extant work of Eusebius on biblical arche- 
‘ ology in which he continues and develops the science inaugurated by 
Origen. Two other geographical works, introductory to the Onomasticon 
and still known to Procopius of Gaza, are lost completely. The Ono- 
masticon is a list of geographical names, with brief notes; the words arranged 
alphabetically and, again, under biblical books. The material was naturally 
drawn chiefly from the LXX and the Hexapla; but indebtedness can 
also be discerned to official maps and route-books, such as must have been 
accessible to the compiler or procurable at the provincial capital, Czsarea ; 
and, also, to private sources of information and to the compiler’s personal 
observations; occasionally also to the Archeology of Josephus.** 

Next to the Bible, the Onomasticon is the most important source of our 
knowledge of the geography of ancient Palestine. The work was dedicated 
to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, and must therefore have been completed 
before his death in 336 A. D. The terminus a quo, 324 A. D., assumed by 
Schulten,?9 appears to be most doubtful. 

The original manuscript of the Onomasticon was deposited in the 
episcopal library at Caesarea. On this is based the only extant Greek 
manuscript, codex Vaticanus gr. 1456 of the twelfth century.3° This 
naturally formed the basis of this edition; the few other extant manuscripts 
being but first, or even secondary, copies of the Vaticanus.3* Even then, 
the text is mutilated by. large omissions and corrupted by many scribal and 
other errors, some of which may have occurred in the original exemplar of 
Eusebius. 

The Greek text was known, in later years, to only a few, among whom 
we mention the author of the maps of Madaba and Procopius of Gaza. 

Jerome, toward the year 390 A. D., translated the Greek text into Latin 
and edited it in accordance with his well-known method. He omitted a 
few portions and added the Latin translation to the Hebrew words, and also 


145-88. This dissertation is a most important contribution toward a correct under- 
standing of text as well as literary character of the Onomasticon. It appears to us 
that Klostermann does not give it the credit which it deserves. See also the Theo- 
logische Jahresbericht, Vol. XXIII (1903), pp. 187, 343- 


28 Preface, p. xvii and n. 2; “Texte und Untersuchungen,” Joc. cit., p. 11, n. I. 

29 Die Mosaikkarte von Madaba, p. 41. See this Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 151, 152 
(January, 1902). 

3° Against Klostermann’s former assumption of saecl. XI (“Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” p. 15). 


3t So Lagarde in 1870. 
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observations on the variant readings of the versions. This Latin render- 
ing, known as the liber locorum or liber nominum, became in the future 
the guide for visitors to the Holy Land, such as Eucherius and Arculf, 
the venerable Bede and Rabanus Maurus. This Latin translation was 
copied innumerable times. Klostermann uses for his edition four Latin 
manuscripts, of which three belonged to the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The editio princeps, containing both the Latin translation and the Greek 
text, is published by the learned Jesuit father, J. Bonfrére, Paris, 1631. 
Of importance are also the editions of D. Villarsi, 1735 (2d ed., 1767), 
who discovered the codex Vaticanus gr. 1456; and of Paul de Lagarde, 
who, especially in his second edition, emphasized the fact that all extant 
Greek manuscripts are copies, directly or indirectly, of the Vaticanus, 
which alone he printed, ignoring the others completely even in cases where 
with their help manifest corruptions and palpable mistakes of the Greek 
text could have been corrected. 

Pp. 2-177 contain, printed on opposite pages, the Greek text and the 
Latin translation. Footnotes give the scriptural references and allusions, 
parallels from Procopius of Gaza3? and other authors, and also the spellings 
of the map of Medaba. Wendland and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorf materially 
assisted the editor in the establishment of the Greek text, and their names 
are met with on almost every page. 

In some cases Jerome added explanatory glosses of his own to the text 
as translated by him. These the editor has generally printed in ialics.33 
In all these cases the question arises naturally: Which one of the two 
texts contains the more original, the more correct reading? How far are 
such divergencies due merely to carelessness of the translator; and how 
far and to what extent do they indicate corruptions of the Greek text ?34 
The editor would have laid his readers under the greatest obligation, and 
would have assisted materially toward a better understanding and truer 
appreciation, of both the original and its translation had he, on 
the basis of a thorough, critical study of text and translation arrived at 
some general principle which would have served as a guide in deciding 


32 For which cod. Monacensis Gr. 358 has been used. 


33 But not always. Compare, e. g., on p. 71 the articles “Geennon” and “Gaba- 
thon;” p. 73, “Gedud” and “‘Ger;” p. 125, “‘ Moab,” last sentence should be italicized. 
Also see the Greek and Latin articles ’Apogelp and “‘Aruir,” pp. 32, ll. 9, 10 and 33, 
ll. 10,11; gaoyd and “ Fasga,” pp. 168, ll, 28-30 and 160, ll. 22, 24. 

34 Compare p. 97, ll. 11, 12, “Enan” with p. 96, ll. 14, 15, "H»d»; or, the end of 


article “Thalcha,” p. 97, ll. 27, 28 with p. 96, 1. 27; and, again, p. 35, 1. 19, with p. 34, 
1. 22. 
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such questions. This the editor has not done, and herein consists the 
chief demerit of this edition. We should have welcomed, also, some 
restorations of the Greek text in the case of larger lacunz,35 where the 
Latin supplies the sense. This could have been done with the help of 
such scholars as Wendland and Wilamowitz-Méllendorf. 

Following the text are printed copious indexes (pp. 181-205), and two 
pages of additions and corrections. The map of Palestine is that published 
by Thomsen in his dissertation. 

Gressman’s edition of the Greek fragments of the Theophany and the 
German rendering of the Syriac translation of the five books containing 
this theological treatise are very carefully done. The Theophany, whose 
genuineness and authenticity have never been questioned, has been pre- 
served only in a Syriac translation found in but one manuscript3® copied 
“tin Urhai (Edessa) by a man called Ia‘qob and completed in the year 
723 in the last month TheSrin,” i. e., in February, 411 A.D. The trans- 
lation into Syriac was made during the lifetime of Eusebius or, at the latest, 
shortly after his death; for the present manuscript exhibits mistakes and 
errors which, by their nature, could not have been made by the translator, 
but rather by the first or a later copyist of the Syriac. It is a’very literal 
translation, and at times, barely intelligible. A great help toward a correct 
knowledge of the text are the extracts from and cross-references of the 
author to other works made by Eusebius himself. He has often incor- 
porated into the Theophany, written about 333 A. D., portions of the 
Demonstrationes evangelicae,37 and, again, parts of the Theophany into the 
Laus Constantini.3* In addition, there are in the Theophany many quo- 
tations from other authors which almost all appear also in the Praepara- 
tiones evangelicae,3° or in the Church History.4° 


3s Such as Villarsi had made in his edition, as noted by Klostermann on p. 154, 
note to article Zydp. : 


36 Discovered by Henry Tattam, of Bedford, in 1839, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. A Syriac translation is mentioned first in the catalogue of Ebed-Jesu. 

37 Book III of the Demonstrationes evangelicae corresponds to Book V of the 
Theophany. 

38 See Heikel’s edition of Vol. I of the Works of Eusebius, in this series, reviewed 
on pp. 569 f. above. More than half of this work is embodied in the first three books 
of the Theophany. 

39 Edited lately by E. H. Gifford, EéoeBlov rod Mappidov ebayyedxijs rpowapa- 
oxevis oy «é, rec., angl.vert., notis et indd. instr. 4 vols. Oxonii: Clarendon 
Press, 1903. 


4° Edited in this series by Eduard Schwartz. See n. 22 above. 
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The Demonsirationes preceded the Theophany; the latter, again, 
antedating the Laus Constantini, whose second part, the Baowuxds (chaps. 
11-18), is a miniature Theophany, appended to the Tpwaxovraernpixds 
(chaps. 1-10). 

The Theophany is a work of great interest. It contains, especially 
in Book II, very strange instructions directed against the philosophers and 
paganism, against superstitions and pagan morality, human sacrifices, 
temples and oracles. 

The polemic method of Eusebius presents many features in common 
with stoic philosophy, as found in Philo’s De Providentia.' All the character- 
istic sayings found in both authors were common property of all the edu- 
cated classes, both pagan and Christian.4* There are also some passages 
in common with the apologetic literature of early Christianity. These 
explain the relation of the Theophany to the Contra Celsum of Origen. 

In conclusion, we can truly say that Gressman has assisted all students 
of Eusebius materially toward a better understanding and truer apprecia- 
tion of the classical and philosophical learning of the great church father. 

Pp. 3-35 contain seventeen fragments of the Greek text,4? preserved 
in the catenz of Nicetas of Heraclea on the gospel of Luke and the epistle 
to the Hebrews, extant in four different manuscripts.43 Concerning these 
fragments the editor says: ‘‘Die griechischen Bruchstiicke sind kein 
Abdruck der handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung, das heisst des von Niketas 
beschnittenen und redigierten Eusebiustextes, sondern wollen die betref- 
fenden Partien dieser Schrift méglichst so wiederherstellen, wie sie im 
urspriinglichen Original gelautet haben” (Pref., p. xxvii). On pp. 39-258 
is printed the German translation of the Syriac rendering of this 
treatise on the Nature of God and the Logos, and the function 
of the latter in the salvation of mankind. P. 258 has a list 
of errata. As in the case of its predecessors, this volume is 
embellished by not less than five most carefully wrought indexes. 
Very interesting is a comparison of pp. 260-65—index of quo- 
tations from the Old and the New Testaments, cross-references to the 

41 “Eusebius hat den Ursprung der von ihm vorgetragenen stoischen Gedanken 
nicht immer gewusst, er hat nicht direkt aus den Schriften jener Schule geschépft; 
vielmehr wird man annehmen miissen, dass stoische Vorstellungen, Bilder und 


Termini langst Allgemeingut nicht nur der gebildeten Heiden, sondern auch cer gebil- 
deten Christen geworden waren” (Pref., p. xxv). 


42 Fragment 1 belongs to Book I; Fragments 2 and 3, to Book III; 4-15, to 
Book IV; and 16 and 17, to Book V. 

43 Codd. Vat. 1611 (saec. XII); Paris, 238 (saec. XIII); Vindob. theol. Nesse 
71 (saec. XII-XIII); Paris, Coisl. 201 (saec. XIV-XV). 
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author’s works, and quotations from other writers, Christian and pagan— 
with pp. 143-51 of the editor’s Studien in Eusebs Theophanie;+4 and espe- 
cially of pp. 265-71, ‘‘Namenregister” and “‘Wortregister,” as compared 
with pp. 1-69 of the Studien, containing a list of terms employed in the 
Syriac version with Greek equivalents. The “‘ Sachregister,” or, summary 
of the teaching of Eusebius in the Theophany, on p. 272, is most elaborately 
described in the Studien, pp. 1-34, which are essential toward a correct 
understanding and right estimate of the text as published, in translation, by 
the editor. Attention is also called to Gressmann’s minute comparison 
of the text of the Syriac rendering with that of the Greek fragments and 
parallel texts, on pp. 56-142, 152-54 of these studies. 

Kraatz’s learned monograph on the Coptic Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, 431 A. D., and Ter-Minassiantz’s sketch of the history of the 
Armenian church in its relation to the Syrian churches until the end of 
the thirteenth century,45 are welcome additions to the critical literature 
on these, somewhat recondite, topics. The Coptic documents, published in 
German translation, were first printed in the‘‘ Mémoires publiés par les mem- 
bres de la mission archéologique francaise au Caire,” T. VIII (Paris, 1892), 
by Bouriant with a translation, disfigured by many mistakes and errors. 
The text is found in two manuscripts, of which the one contains pp. 3-8, 
11-58, 61-96; the other, pp. 35-46, corresponding to pp. 47-59 of the 
former. There are in both manuscripts two columns to the page. Begin- 
ning and end, as well as some intermediate portions, are thus wanting. 
These documents have hitherto been singularly neglected. Amélineau’s 
report, considering the whole document genuine and authentic, is insufficient 
and without the least critical value.4° Bouriant’s texts have been carefully 
collated for the editor by Karl Schmidt, the well-known authority on 
Coptic manuscripts. Pp. 4-132 contain Kraatz’s translation, with critical 

44 “Texte and Untersuchungen,” Vol. VIII, Heft 3. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
xiii+154+70' * pages. M. 8. 

48 Koptische Akten zum Ephesinischen Konsil vom Jahre 431. Ubersetzung 
und Untersuchungen von W. Kraatz. viii+220 pages.—Die Armenische Kirche in 
ihren Beziehungen zu den Syrischen Kirchen bis sum Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts. Von 


Erwand Ter-Minassiantz. xii+212 pages. Both in “Texte und Untersuchungen” 
Neue Folge, Vol. XI, Heft 2, M. 7; Heft 4, M. 7.50. 

46 Two other notices of these documents, on the other hand, take a most unfavorable 
attitude toward them. The one is published anonymously in the Church Quarterly 
Review, October, 1891, pp. 91 ff., ““The Council of Ephesus;” and the other (in 
Russian) by Bolotov in the Christ. Tschtenija, 1892, pp. 63 ff. Bolotov’s knowledge 
of the documents is based on the English article, not on a study of the Coptic text. 


See Kraatz, pp. 202-14, where the author disagrees on several points of Bolotov’s 
conclusions. 
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textual notes and emendations mostly due to Schmidt. The Greek text 
of the letters in this account has been preserved and was published in 
Vol. IV of Mansi’s Collect. Conc. It is here printed side by side 
with the German translation of the letters—a most convenient help. 
Mansi has also the Greek text of the names of the bishops and other mem- 
bers of the Council, which, printed alongside the Coptic readings, are most 
interesting for the sake of comparison. It is evident that these Coptic 
documents were not a mere translation of the Greek and Latin reports 
of the acts of this council, but rather an account differing in some essential 
points from these reports. How much of historical truth is contained 
in these documents the editor sets out to show in a series of four critical 
discussions,(pp. 132-202) taking up (1) the Council of Ephesus according 
to the Coptic documents, which differ from all other accounts in that 
they make Apa Victor, the archimandrite of Pbav, the central figure, 
all other accounts not mentioning him at all. Who then (2) was Apa 
Victor? The documents state that he was a man thoroughly devoted to 
Cyril, the archbishop of Alexandria, and, at the same time, highly esteemed 
by Emperor Theodosius, with whom he is said to have had great influence. 
On behalf of Cyril he went to Constantinople to win over the emperor, 
who favored Nestorius, for Cyril and his party. As he did not succeed, 
the partisans of Cyril accused him of using his influence against, rather 
than in favor of, Cyril. Hastening back to Ephesus, he cleared himself 
of this suspicion, and soon returned to Constantinople bringing the first 
news of the condemnation of Nestorius.47 The great prominence given 
by these documents to Apa Victor as well as to Bishop Cyril proves that 
they were written shortly after the time of the Council, during the fifth 
century. (3) The Coptic author was in general faithful and correct when- 
ever he translated from the Greek account of the proceedings of the Council. 
Wherever mistakes occur, they are due to his incomplete mastery of the 
Greek language. Only occasionally he introduced, from his partisan point 
of view, more or less arbitrary changes. There are, in these documents, 
also five Coptic letters for which no Greek equivalent exists. Of these 
only one appears to be a forgery. (4) The attitude of John, bishop of 
Antiochia, toward Nestorius and his followers. This bishop arrived late 
at the Council, and his vanity was hurt by the fact that his brother-bishops 

47 Kraatz finds indirect support for his views in the excellent dissertation of 
Johannes Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national agyptischen 
Christentums (= “Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, Vol. X, 1), to which Crum, 
Journal of Theological Studies, 1903, pp. 129-33; Lejay, Revue critique, 1903, No. 32; 
and Kriiger, Theologischer Jahresbericht, Vol. XXIII, pp. 763, 764, pay the highest 
tribute. 
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had not awaited his arrival. Attributing this mostly to Cyril, John antag: 
onized him, although he was no friend of Nestorius and agreed on the 
main point at issue, the Oeordéxos, with Cyril and his followers. As soon 
as Cyril approached him in a friendly and more respectful manner, John 
readily agreed to the rejection of Nestorianism. Pp. 215-19 contain a 
list of proper names mentioned in these Coptic documents; and p. 220, 
a few corrections. 

Ter-Minassiantz contributes a careful study of the relations that 
existed between the Armenian church and the Syrian churches from the 
fourth to the end of the thirteenth century, with an introductory chapter 
on the early beginnings of Christianity in Armenia down to the Mono- 
physite controversies. A close examination of the extant Armenian and 
Syriac documents reveals, even to the author’s astonishment, the fact 
that Julianism permeated the whole Armenian church; that it was not 
only Monophysite in the usual sense of the word, but, from the beginning, 
and at least, up to the eighth century, adhering to the most rigid form of 
Monophysitism, represented by Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, in Asia 
Minor, the victorious opponent of Severus, the patriarch of Antioch, 
whom the Armenian church as early as the middle of the sixth century 
condemned as a heretic, while Julian is scarcely ever mentioned, simply 
because he was supposed to have taught exactly what Athanasius and 
Cyril, as well as all the orthodox church fathers and the Sacred Scripture, 
had believed and taught, namely, that the body of Christ prior to his 
resurrection was d@@aprov (incorruptible). So firmly was this belief 
rooted in the Armenian church that the fathers of later centuries remained, 
in reality, Julianists, or Aphthartodocete, even though in their writings 
and teaching they often were found vacillating owing to their relations 
to the Severian Jacobites,4® and also, but not least, to the Byzantine theo- 
logians; approaching, apparently, the Severians, or Phthartolatre, more 
and more. These results are reached mainly in chaps. 2 and 3, entitled 
“The Factions in the Syrian Churches of the Orient and Their Rela- 
tions to the Armenian Church” (pp. 29-59), and “‘The Armenian Church 
and the Syrian Jacobites” (pp. 59-90). Chaps. 4 and 5 continue the 
historical survey, discussing ‘‘The Liturgical Controversies of the Syrians 
and Armenians to the End of the Twelfth Century” (pp. 91-122), and 
the friendly relations between Nerses Snorhali (Clayensis), the Armenian 
Catholicos, and Michael the Great, the Syrian patriarch, during the latter 
half of the twelfth century; their common attitude against the union 
attempts of the Byzantine church (pp. 122-36). In chap. 6 the author 


48 Followers of Jacob Baradeus, of the sixth century, and adherents of Severus, 
who maintained that the body of Jesus, while upon earth, was $@apréy in nature. 
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discusses the teaching, concerning the body and the passion of our Lord, 
of some Armenian fathers, from the seventh to the thirteenth century, whose 
views had not been spoken of in the preceding chapters. He compares 
with the general teachings of the Armenian Fathers that of the well-known 
Julianist Monophysite, Philoxenus of Mabbag (pp. 136-51). 

An appendix of eighteen pages contains five documents and letters— 
in German translation—corroborating various statements made by the 
author. The first four are letters between the Svrians and Armenians. 
The fifth document is an extract from the writings of Chosrowik, of the 
eighth century, showing for the first time, that Julian of Halicarnassus 
condemned Eutyches as a heretic, without ever mentioning his name. 
Pp. 170-97 contain, in Syriac and with German translation, the genuine 
acts of the Armenian-Syrian synod at Manazkert, 726 A. D., which, while 
clearing away some few obstacles, did not succeed in bringing about the 
wished-for union of the two churches. On pp. 198 and 199 we find a 
welcome list of the sources consulted by the author, on pp. 199 and 200 
a good bibliography, and on pp. 201-12 a very complete and carefully 
executed index. 

Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte are finding favor also in England and in 
this country, nearly the whole series, thus far published in Germany, 
having appeared in England. The low price and the attractive 
appearance may assist in the large circulation of these texts, which 
are carefully edited and well printed. A recent addition is Clemen’s 
publication of the fragment of a Latin translation of the Assumptio 
Mosis,4° based on a single manuscript, the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
C 73 inf. s. VII. Characters which the editors could not read with 
certainty are printed in italics. At the bottom of the page Clemen has 
given his own conjectures and those of others, explanations of the Latin 
forms and exegetical notes, and, at the end, the éestimonia which refer to 
the Assumptio Mosis. 

49 The Assumptio Mosis. Edited by Carl Clemen [=“Materials for use of Theo- 
logical Lecturers and Students,” selected by Hans Lietzmann, No. 10]. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1904. 16 pages. 6d. net.—The other materials thus far 
published are: (1) The Muratorian Fragment, and the Monarchian Prologues to the 
Gospels, by Hans Lietzmann; (2) The Oldest Martyrologies, by Hans Lietzmann; 
(3) Apocrypha, 1. by E. Klostermann; (4) Selected Sermons, 1, by Klostermann; 
(5) Liturgical Texts, I, “On the History of the Oriental Baptismal and Eucharistic 
Rite in the Second and Fourth Centuries,” by Lietzmann; (8) Apocrypha, II, by 
E. Klostermann; (9) The Letter of Ptolemeus to Flora, by A. Harnack; (11) Apocrypha, 
III, by Klostermann; (12) Apocrypha, IV, by Harnack; (13) Selected Sermons, Il, 
by Lietzmann. 

W. Muss-ARNoL-T. 


BELMONT, Mass. 
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ROSMINI INTERPRETED AND DEFENDED 


Taking occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Antonio 
Rosmini,? Professor Giuseppe Morando has fulfilled the office of a grateful 
and ardent disciple by devoting an ample volume? to the defense of his 
master in philosophy. In discharging in such elaborate fashion his apolo- 
getic task, the professor was evidently moved, not merely by his sense 
of the injustice of the original condemnation of the Rosminian philosophy, 
but also by his resentment against a persistent attempt, especially by means 
of hostile references in textbooks, to discredit that philosophy and to load 
the name of its author with opprobrium. 

The defense of teachings condemned by the Inquisition with the con- 
currence of the pope might seem to imply an ignoring of the claims of 
ecclesiastical authority. But our author writes as one who confesses 
obligation to respect every clearly established item of the Roman Catholic 
system. For the justification of his apparent challenging of ecclesiastical 
authority he brings forward three main considerations. In the first place, 
he notices that those charged with the oversight of the faith have made 
a divided record in relation to Rosmini. Gregory XVI, who knew him 
personally, described him in 1839 in terms of high eulogy as “‘virum excell- 
enti ac praestanti ingenio praeditum, egregiisque animi dotibus ornatum, 
rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia summopere illustrem.” 
Soon after this date the Jesuits, who were largely instrumental in bringing 
about the ultimate censure of Rosmini’s teaching, began their attack. 
Their efforts, however, were unsuccessful throughout the entire pontificate 
of Pius IX. Two books of Rosmini were, indeed, placed in the list of 
prohibited writings (1849); but these books were in the practical order, 
and the censure of them, dictated more by the political relations of the 
papacy than by anything else, had no serious bearing on the merits of the 
philosophical or theological system of their author. That system, in 
fact, was distinctly pronounced to be undeserving of censure, in 1854, 
by the Congregation of the Index, at a session presided over by Pius IX, 
himself. Accordingly, the condemnation of Rosmini’s teaching in the 
pontificate of Leo XIII presents a clear case of pope and congregation 

: Antonio Rosmini-Serbati was born in Rovereto, Tyrol, in 1797; he founded 
a new religious order called the Institute of Charity, whose members were known 
as Rosminians; he died in 1855; his philosophy was condemned by the Congre- 
gation of the Index in 1887. An English translation of his books, by Davidson, was 
published in London in 1882. 


2 Esame Critico delle XL Proposizioni Condannate dalla S. R. U. Inquisizione. 
Milano, 1905. cxxxvii+993 pages. 
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being at variance with pope and congregation. To be sure, it was alleged 
that ‘works of the philosopher published after 1854 afforded new ground 
for censure. But this plea, as our author contends, was without sub- 
stantial foundation, some of the forty condemned propositions not being 
found in the later writings, and full equivalents for the rest being contained 
for the most part in writings that were published before 1854. 

A second reason for not rendering much deference to the censure 
pronounced by the Inquisition, with the concurrence of Leo XIII, is 
found by Morando in the historical demonstration that the Roman con- 
gregations are capable of making great blunders, and that popes, though 
infallible in ex cathedra dogmatic determinations, are capable of seconding 
such blunders. In this relation he cites the case of Galileo, and makes 
bold to affirm that the illustrious scientist was not only superior to the 
inquisitors and the pope in his science, but was actually much the better 
exegete as regards the scriptural passages bearing on the question at issue. 
As Galileo has come to his rights, in like manner, he believes, will Rosmini 
be justified. ‘Over against an Inquisition which has committed the 
two greatest possible errors in the field of physical science and in that of 
metaphysics, in condemning Galileo and Rosmini, the rebels of today 
are the truest Catholics of tomorrow.” 

The third reason for not acquiescing in the condemnatory sentence 
is the one to which Professor Morando gives expression in the whole 
body of his work, namely, the conviction that the teaching of Rosmini 
offends against no genuine Catholic premise. Taken in the sense of 
their author, he maintains, each of the forty condemned propositions 
can be justified as being in harmony with sound philosophy and theology, 
and agreeable to Catholic standards. As to the success of his apology 
there will be most likely some differences in judgment. Those who rate 
the Civilia Cattolica as a “fifth Gospel” will of course be unconvinced 
by aught that can be said in behalf of the censured teaching. Our own 
conviction is that Morando adequately refutes the charge of pantheism, 
which evidently was uppermost in the minds of the censors, and makes 
it plain that on most of the points embraced in the passages selected for 
reprobation Rosmini was not guilty of any serious divergence from Catholic 
dogma. We are left, however, with the impression that on a few points 
the teaching of Rosmini, while perhaps not distinctly contravening any 
doctrinal formulas put forth by ecumenical authority, appears to be of a 
singular cast when judged by the general concensus of Catholic opinion. 
This remark applies in particular to his interpretation of the element 
of the finite will in Christ, to his exposition of transubstantiation, and to 
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his suggestion as to the way in which an immaculate character was secured 
to the conception of the Virgin. Evidently matters so deeply hidden from 
human scrutiny as these can afford but scanty ground for attacks where 
zeal for the faith is not mixed with partisan animosity. 

As is well known, a distinguishing feature of the philosophy of Rosmini 
is its profound stress upon the function of one basal idea. The simplest 
operation, it is argued, which we can predicate of the mind, implies the 
existence of a general idea. The conclusion follows that some general 
idea, instead of being the product of the mind’s intelligence, must rather 
be constitutive of intelligence. Such an idea is that of being perfectly 
simple and indeterminate. As related to God, it is a logical entity corre- 
sponding to the infinite real entity. Communicated from its divine source, 
it becomes in the human mind the initial idea which provides for rational 
experience. To this fundamental tenet of Rosmini our author renders 
a most hearty approval. In his view it is adapted to overcome the Kantian 
subjectivism and to bring to a successful issue the struggle of philosophy 
to bridge the gap between the subjective and the objective. Probably 
Professor Morando will not induce many to accept his estimate of the merits 
of the Rosminian system. Nevertheless, by his able and learned treatise 
he has made a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy, as well 
as paid a debt of gratitude to a revered master. 


Henry C. SHELDON. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS 


The Bibliotheca Rejormatoria* is of great value to those who are able 
to read Dutch and desire to understand the Reformation in the Nether- 
lands. Secular and ecclesiastical authorities destroyed much of the 
literature favoring the Reformation, and of some of these writings not a 
trace can be found. Of some of the writings only a single specimen is 
extant. The editors of the Bibliotheca Reformatoria aim to republish 
some of the rarest and most important specimens of this literature in order 
to preserve them, to furnish sources for historical investigators, and also 
to serve persons who value devotional literature suitable for edifying and 
for reviving spiritual life. Two volumes have been published. Vol. I 

: Bibliotheca Rejormatoria Neerlandica. Geschrijten wit den Tijd der Hervorming 
in de Nederlanden opnieuw uitgegeven en van Inleidingen en Aanteekeningen voorsien. 
Door S. Cramer en F. Pijper. ’S-Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1903, 1904. 2vols. ix+678 
and xii +683 pages. 
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contains “Refutacie vant Salue Regina,” ‘‘Vanden olden en nieuwen 
God gelooue ende leere,” ‘‘Articulen van Baltasar Friberger,” ‘Een 
schoon Exposicie wten LXVII Psalm,” ‘Een Troost ende Spiegel der 
Siecken,” ‘‘Vanden Propheet Baruch,” ‘‘Spel van Sinnen op Dwerck der 
Apostolen,” ‘‘Een Tafelspel,” ‘““Den Val der Roomscher Kercken,” “Van 
het Nachtmaels Christi ende van de Misse;” and “Rvardi Tappart 
Apotheosis.” Vol. II contains: ‘Het Offer des Heeren,” and “Een 
Lietboecxken tracterende van den Offer des Heeren.” 

“The Refutacie vant Salue Regina” is, as the title indicates, a refutation 
of the Salwe Regina. Internal evidence indicates that it was written 
about the year 1524, and that it is of Dutch origin. The author is 
unknown. While he condemns the Salue Regina, he approves the Ave 
Maria. 

“Vanden olden en nieuwen, God gelooue ende leere” treats of the faith 
and doctrine concerning the old and the new god. Beginning with creation, 
the writer describes how the true God has been supplanted by false gods. 
In his treatment of the Church of Rome he tells how the bishop of Rome 
became the primate of the church, how he acquired secular power, what 
a struggle took place between popes and emperors, how the pope assumed 
the right of appointing kings and emperors, and what sort of oaths he 
required. This treatise is attributed to Thomas Miinzer or one of his 
followers. It was probably written by Miinzer himself before he fell 
into the extravagances for which he is notorious. The treatment discloses 
a greater historical knowledge than is usually attributed to Miinzer, but 
Dr. Pijper thinks that he possessed such knowledge. The oldest edition 
dates back to 1521, and was written in the German spoken in certain 
sections of Switzerland or Ober Schwaben. Only one copy of the Dutch 
translation is in existence. 

‘‘Articulen van Baltasar Friberger” is a Dutch translation of eighteen 
syllogisms defended by Balthasar Hubmaier at Waldshut. This selection, 
which is dated 1524, contains a remarkable program of reformation, but 
no indication of the Anabaptist position afterward assumed by Hubmaier. 

“Een schoon Exposicie wten LXVII Psalm” is a translation of part 
of a sermon by Martin Luther on Psalm 67. The exposition deals with 
the financial abuses of Rome, and tells how the rascality, covetousness, 
and ambition of ecclesiastics have caused gifts to be diverted from the 
purpose designated by David. 

“Een Troost ende ‘Spiegel der Siecken” is ‘‘A Consolation and Mirror 
for the Sick.” The author is William Gnapheus, a renowned humanist, 
who died in 1568. Already in 1550 this work appeared in the “Index” 
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of books forbidden by the Pope. It is polemical as well as devotional 
in tone. Two friends, Tobias and Timothy, have a conversation about 
Lazarus, a sick neighbor. They deplore the way in which he has been 
neglected by the new chaplain. The clergy are dull and prefer reading 
the prayers of the breviary to visiting the sick, except when the rich are 
concerned. Tobias and Timothy each visit Lazarus in turn and seek to 
comfort him. In their conversation with him the abuses and errors of 
Rome are strongly condemned, while doctrines are set forth which, it is 
thought, will bring comfort to the sick. Everything is made to depend 
upon faith, and faith is described as the gift of God. Faith with the writer 
is really assurance. 

The author of “Vanden Propheet Baruch,” “From the Prophet Bar- 
uch,” belongs to the Reformers, but he finds the word of God in the apoc- 
ryphal book of Baruch. In this selection we have some instructive 
descriptions. He tells how the sick and maimed flock to images of wood 
and stone to bring gifts and obtain healing. How does it happen that so 
many cures seem to be wrought? The devil produces sickness to drive 
people to the images, and he leaves his victims when his purpose has been 
accomplished. The foolish people suppose that the image has wrought 
the miracle. By hanging rich gifts upon the image, while the poor are 
neglected, people bring wrath upon themselves. The intercession of the 
saints is also condemned by the writer, while Christ is set forth as the only 
mediator. The date of this selection is not given. A later edition bears 
the date 1558. 

‘Spel van Sinnen op Dwerck der Apostolen,” “An Allegory concerning 
the Work of the Apostles,” is a miracle-play based upon the third, fourth, 
and fifth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Three crippled beggars 
are conversing before the temple, when Peter and John approach. Peter 
heals one of them, who has been a cripple from birth. The apostle kneels 
and offers a fervent prayer of thanksgiving. Israelitish men appear and 
express their astonishment over the healing. Peter delivers an address 
glorifying Christ. This completes the first act. During the intermission 
two comic figures, ‘False Prophet” and “Fair Hypocrite,” occupy the 
time. They are very sarcastic in their remarks about the Romish clergy. 
In the second act the three Israelites who witnessed the miracle appear. 
They deplore the fact that their rulers have crucified Christ. When the 
cripple who was healed announces that Peter and John have been taken 
prisoners, they also deplore this action. The descriptions of the Jewish 
leaders are veiled reflections upon the leaders of the Church of Rome. 
After an intermission, during which “‘False Prophet” and ‘“‘ Fair Hypocrite” 
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again appear, the third act takes place. This represents the trial of Peter 
and John. Everybody would recognize this trial as a heresy trial. The 
author of the play may have been Wm. van Haecht, but this cannot be 
certainly established. It was already in existence in 1539. 

“Een Tafelspel” is “‘A Table Play.” In the Middle Ages traveling 
poets often provided entertainment during meals. This play was used 
for such purpose. It is a dialogue between “Origin of Sins” and “‘Mani- 
fold Deceit.” Origin of Sins offers to sell Manifold Deceit certain wares, 
among which are indulgence, usury, pride, self-interest, and hypocrisy. 
The inmates of monasteries are designated as the buyers of these wares. 
Pilgrimages are discussed in an ironical way. The author disapproves 
of salaried clergy, and opposes clergy who have studied at universities 
and form a separate class. He was doubtless an Anabaptist, and probably 
wrote his play about 1539. 

“Den Val der Roomscher Kercken,” “The Fall of the Romish 
Churches,” strongly condemns the mass, and especially the worship of 
the consecrated wafer, while the Reformed view of the Lord’s Supper is 
upheld. The author indulges in ridicule, irony, sneers, and cutting sar- 
casm. He sins against good taste as well as justice. His tone can be 
understood, though it cannot be justified, when we think of the terrible 
persecutions to which the followers of the Reformation were subject. Dr. 
Pijper traces the book to England. From certain expressions it is supposed 
to be a translation. It has been inferred from one edition that it first 
appeared at Norwich in the year 1550. In the library of the Dutch church 
in London there is a specimen printed in 1553. 

“‘Van het Nachtmaels Christi ende van de Misse”’ is a treatise of Micro- 
nius concerning the Lord’s Supper and the mass. It was published in 
1552, while Micronius was a pastor in London. He was led to publish 
it by the persecutions suffered by the people of the Netherlands, who 
rejected the mass because they considered it idolatry. Micronius exposes 
the errors connected with the mass and sets forth the Reformed doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper. He treats of sacraments in general as well as the 
Lord’s Supper. Anabaptists and Lutherans are opposed as well as the 
Church of Rome. 

“The Apotheosis of Rvard Tappart” is.in Latin. The text is taken 
from the edition of 1656. It is a dialogue between Rvard Tappart, Genius, 
and Peter. According to the editor, it is not to be used for discovering 
facts so much as for indicating the impression events made in certain 
circles. The writer appears to have been a humanist, and either lived 
at the court of Charles V and Philip II or was closely related to persons 
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who had access to the highest circles. He is remarkably well acquainted 
with the most important events that have occurred in western Europe, 
and has a deep insight into political conditions. Religious leaders are 
more largely responsible for persecutions than secular rulers. Had 
Charles V not been misinformed, he would not have persecuted as he did. 
The author is very sarcastic in his representations of the Church of Rome 
and favors the Reformation. 

“Het Offer des Heeren,” ‘‘The Lord’s Sacrifice,” is the oldest collection 
of letters written by Dutch Baptist martyrs in existence. It also includes 
messages concerning their imprisonment written by cotemporaries and 
coreligionists, and hymns composed about the martyrs. The collection 
was published in the days of persecution, and was eagerly read by the 
persecuted for whom it was a great source of comfort. It was sold at 
Utrecht before 1562. 

“Een Lietboecxken,” ‘‘A Little Hymn Book,” was first published in 
1563 and was designed to be an accompaniment to ‘‘The Lord’s Sacri- 
fice.” This consists of hymns about the martyrs. 

The collection not only enables the reader to discover conditions that 
led to the Reformation in the Netherlands and existed during the Refor- 
mation, but also to enter into the spirit of those who did so much to bring 
it to pass. 


J. VANDER MEULEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


In his delightfully imaginative book on the world-view of the future,* 
Heim pictures the thinker of today, in the present systems of scientific 
doctrine, as surrounded by fearful precipices from which there is but one 
escape, namely, in the acceptance of a mathematical formula, as not only 
the expression but the very substance of all reality. All reality consists 
of fundamental relations and exchangeable relations, or of distinctions and 
members of a distinction, and this reality comes into existence through 
decisions. His motto is taken from one of the Upanishads and reads in 
rude English: ‘‘This universe is nothing but soul.” 

First, as becomes a modern philosopher, Heim considers the theory of 
knowledge itself, the traditional system in which there is an ego or subject 
which, by means of certain physical organs, obtains a knowledge, or what 

t Das Weltbild der Zukunjt: Eine Auseinandersetzung zwischen Philosophie, 
Naturwissenschaft und Theologie. Von Dr. Karl Heim. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1904. 
v+299 pages. M. 4. 
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passes for knowledge, of the objective world without. Here arises the old 
problem as to how far, if in any degree, this so-called knowledge agrees 
with the objective world itself, which is supposed to be known. Dr. Heim 
cuts this Gordian knot by denying the distinction between subject and 
object, knower and known. But he should remember that cutting a knot 
in a rope also cuts the rope, and denying the existence of a problem may be 
simply confessing one’s inability to find an answer. According to Heim, 
relations and things related make up the universe, and the things related 
are themselves in turn nothing more or less than relations. Space and 
time are merely relations, and indeed exchangeable relations. There is no 
absolute location in space, nor any absolute distance or size. There is no 
absolute length of time, neither does the future differ in any essential 
respect from the past. Knowledge of the future is as simple a matter as 
memory of the past. We have lost our belief in matter. The atomic 
theory is a myth of the past. There is no such thing as matter. What we 
call matter is merely relations, fundamental or exchangeable. Thinking 
is not activity of the brain, nor indeed of the mind of a person. It is merely 
a state of indecision preceding a decision or volition. All reality consists 
of relations which have come into being through decisions or volitions. 
Therefore there is a will behind the universe of reality, which is like a human 
will in that its decisions cannot be foretold. Thus it is a personal will, 
which we call God. Now comes the question as to whether God’s char- 
acter corresponds to the Christian view that is held of him, or to some 
other. There are no theoretical grounds on which we may decide this. 
Christian theologians maintain that Christianity is the highest religion 
the world has ever seen, and will be the final religion. Students of history, 
and particularly of comparative religion, say that this cannot be proved, 
that it isa mere dogmatic assumption. How shall this question be decided ? 
It cannot be decided; the existence of both positions, that is, of this 
“exchangeable relation” (Umtauschverhiliniss) is necessary to the existence 
of either, for neither could exist alone. So, after all, although it is certain 
that there is a God, there is no possibility of certainty as to what sort of a 
being he is. Every man must decide for himself what God is, what he 
means by the term “‘good,” and what his religion shall be. 

But what shall we say about this system in which the world is to become 
-@ mere series of relations? In the first place, this position is not proved, 
but assumed. The petitio principii is covered with a great multitude of 
illustrations, but it is there. We are speaking of the laws of thought 
under which we live, and according to them the future is not exchangeable 
with the past, and there is absolute location in space, however impossible 
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it might be to establish a fixed point in it. The mental processes are 
related directly to the physical processes in our bodies, and the food we 
eat and the chairs we sit on are something different from relations, whether 
fundamental or exchangeable. And there is such a thing in experience as 
natural law, so that we can, to an appreciable extent, foretell the future. 
And finally, ‘‘certainty” even of the existence of God, is not an essential of 
religion. So far as theologians speak intelligently of religious “‘knowledge”’ 
or “certainty,” they mean by it a faith which is sufficiently strong to deter- 
mine action, as knowledge or certainty does, where that is possible. Heim’s 
system as a whole has nothing in it which satisfies the reason, for a relation 
is inconceivable without something other than a relation to be related, and 
an infinite series of relations with nothing but themselves to be related is 
about as empty a conception as can be imagined. As a presentation of 
philosophical and theological problems, and a criticism of modern German 
theological works, Dr. Heim’s book might be of much value. As a solution 
of these problems it is certainly a failure. 

A refreshing little pamphlet by Dr. Schnedermann,? a lecture on the 
lasting significance of Kant, will be of more positive value, although it 
contains nothing particularly new. Kant, he says, taught the popular 
philosophers of his time (and it would be well if many teachers of today 
would learn the lesson): 

It is not true that you, mankind as a whole, or you, individual, have in your 

reason a source of knowledge. It is not true that soul, universe, and God exist 
because you must necessarily think them, i. e., because you necessarily have 
these ideas. 
True, in order to have any experience, you must have the categories of 
causality and substance, in which to arrange the data of sense; but you 
cannot therefore conclude that these categories are valid outside of or 
beyond the world of experience in which you live. But this is not the only 
phase of Kant’s teaching, and it is deeply to be regretted that in our time 
Kant is generally understood as opposing all transcendence of thought. 
Kant was not a positivist. He recognized an experience quite different 
from that of sense-perception, i. e., the moral experience. Listen to the 
voice in yourself which says you ought to do this and that. There you have 
a revelation which cannot be called knowledge, but faith. The content 
of this faith is: 

It must be that you are free, are not a slave to the severe law of causality 
which rules in the world of phenomena. [If it is true that you carry within yourself 
the command of an unconditional ought, then it must be that you can. 


2 Die bleibende Bedeutung Immanuel Kants in einingen Hauptpunkten gezeichnet. 
By F. Schnedermann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 19 pages. M. 0.50. 
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Never again can humanity abandon this unconditionality of the moral law, 
unless it will abandon Christianity itself. We are required to obey the 
command entirely regardless of the results of obedience. For us Christians 
that is nothing else than remembering that the command is God’s. 

Another teaching of Kant’s is quite worth remembering: 

Man is by nature bad For a man to become morally good... . 
cannot happen through a gradual reform, . . . . but must be caused by a revolu- 
tion in the disposition of the man, and he can become a new man only through 
a sort of regeneration, as if through a new creation and changing of the heart. 


Dr. Schnederman takes issue with Kant, however, in his position that 
nothing is morally good which is not done out of reverence for the categor- 
ical imperative—the moral law itselfi—and that inclination to do good is 
rather a hindering than a helpfu) element. Agreeing more with Schiller 
in this respect, he says: ‘‘This is the first real triumph of the good, when 
it has become a second nature to a man;” and, quoting Schiller: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is the only esthetic religion, even through its abolition of the law, 
or of the Kantian imperative, in the place of which it would put free inclina- 
tion.” 

E. ALBERT CooK. 

Bic TrmBeEr, Mont. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN THEOLOGY AND THE HISTORY 
OF DOCTRINE 

It is the aim of Professor Kunze* to establish the essential deity of 
Christ as the basis of the credibility of his miracles, especially his birth 
and resurrection. The argument is as follows: 

Christianity is the absolute religion and reposes on the absolute deity 
of its author. By “deity” is meant his eternal being, which in essence 
(Wesen) is one with God and distinct from man. The ground assigned for 
ascription of deity to Christ is that the Scriptures, particularly the New 
Testament, represent him as the object of prayer and adoration, and ascribe 
to him a manner of being compatible only with Godhead. This, however, 
is to be viewed as no mere external testimony to his deity (after the manner 
of the earlier apologists), nor as the predication of faith or a conclusion 
drawn from Christ’s operation upon our experience (as is urged ty modern 
theologians), but it follows from Christ’s own expression of his conscious- 
ness. The self-designation, ‘Son of God,” capitalizes his self-witness 
both in the synoptics and in John. Besides office or calling, this name 

1 Die ewige Gottheit Jesu Christi. VonJ.Kunze. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franche, 
1904. 86 pages. M. 2. 
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denotes personal being and nature; in other words, metaphysical unity 
with God the Father. His sonship did not come to be, nor can we trace 
a development of his consciousness of it. In it he stands with God and over 
against us. This is confirmed by his demands of faith, love, and fear 
from us, by his miracles which exhibit omnipotence and omniscience 
(as resident potencies whose activity is limited only by his own will), and 
by his love, and holiness. His human life is his own act. His conditioned- 
ness is simply the human form of his manifestation. From this point of 
view, the miracles of his birth and resurrection become, not only credible, 
but necessary, and here too we have the only explanation of his ineffable 
character. ‘“‘With the deity of Christ stands or falls the absoluteness 
of Christianity.” 

From the standpoint of a sympathizer with the belief in Christ’s deity, 
the author’s treatment of the question is open to criticism. What is meant 
by the “‘absoluteness” of Christianity? Christianity is not a complete 
objective fact; it is a gradually unfolding life subjectively experienced, and 
human experience is never absolute. Also, to define the deity of Christ 
by falling back on the ancient metaphysical distinctions between a divine 
essence and a human essence is to make it an indefinable, unknowable 
something, instead of describing it in terms of the conscience and the heart; 
it is to contradict the Christian consciousness of unity with God, and 
to make of the incarnation a mechanical or unnatural union. 

It is true that the ultimate ground of our belief in the deity of Christ 
is to be found in his consciousness, but his consciousness as we find it inter- 
preted by the faith of believers; for we know his mind only as it is mediated 
to us by the New Testament writers. It is singular, too, that the attempt 
to prove that Jesus was conscious of possessing a divine essence distinct 
from a human essence, by reference to the expressions “Son of God” and 
“my Father,” should overlook the fact that, in the synoptists at least, 
the correlative of ‘‘my Father” is “the Son of man” (Matt. 25:31, 34). 
The way to the faith in Christ as God is through the unity of his human 
consciousness with our own. 

In Dr. Hastie’s book? we have a bold and spirited survey of the 
Reformed faith by a master of its literature. Ecclesiastical conditions in 
Scotland have affected in a peculiar manner the author’s form of statement. 
He frankly upholds the Establishment as normal to Scottish civil and 
religious life, and he regards the existence of a body like the United Free 
Church as an anomaly and the growth of voluntaryism as an error—the 


2 The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Fundamental Principles. By the 
late William Hastie. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1904. 283 pages. $2. 
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result of an unfortunate lapse of the Kirk of Scotland from the spirit and 
standards of its early days. 

Our interest in the work, however, does not lie in its relation to Scottish 
domestic affairs, but in its attempt at a restatement and vindication of the 
Reformed doctrine. Dr. Hastie holds Ritschlian, Anglican, and (Ana-) 
Baptist thinkers in no very high regard, and deprecates the influence of 
their ideas in Scotland. Ritschlianism is represented as founded upon 
antagonism to reason, as a “falling back on the old Socinian standpoint,” 
as a denial of the natural religious capacity of man, as having a dualistic and 
mechanical view of the universe and of revelation, as possessed of “an 
almost ludicrously overdriven hatred of metaphysics and philosophy,” 
and as “resolving religion generally into a form of mere subjective utili- 
tarianism.” The Church of England, with all “‘its proud pretensions 
and claims to catholicity,” has been, “‘in the view of the historian, the 
narrowest, the most exclusive, and the most schismatic church in western 
Christendom.” Its patristic learning is, “at the best, but poor schoolboy 
translation void of judgment.” As for the Baptist influence, now so 
evident in Scotland in voluntaryism and the pressure toward disestablish- 
ment, it appears in the ‘‘clamor and pretensions of quasi-religious fanati- 
cisms,”’ dangerous to peace, and traceable to the ‘‘Anabaptists and the fana- 
tical weavers and insurrectionary prophets of Zwickau.” After a series of 
such contemptuous references to rival schools, we need not be surprised 
at finding nearly all that is of value in modern Christendom credited to 
the Reformed theology and the Reformed church. 

The Reformed system is powerfully presented: This Reformed church 
arose within the historical development of the Christian church—hence the 
author does not seem to regard it as essentially alien to the Roman Catholic 
church, from which the reformers did not separate themselves, but were 
driven out—on the basis of a church-reforming principle which asserted 
itself in a protest against paganism in the Christian church. Accord- 
ingly, we have the doctrine of the true church as a visible existence ‘“essen- 
tially grounded in an invisible church which had existed in the world from 
the beginning of all true religion and was coextensive with all true religion.” 
This invisible church, the true kingdom of God, became historically visible 
in varying and developing forms of organized life, and of these the F.eformed 
is the most catholic and divine, reposing upon a divinely renewed and 
enlightened self-consciousness. We may just remark, in passing, that 
this doctrine of the church seems to deny to Jesus Christ a creative place 
in relation to it. ; 

Applied ecclesiastically, this principle produces an organization on the 
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broad lines advocated by such men as Zwingli, Cranmer, Bucer, and Knox, 
neither extreme ritualist nor anti-ritualist, having co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with the state, regarding the state as Christian, and as obligated to enforce 
Christian ideas. It were better to re-endow the Roman church than to fall 
back on free-churchism and secularization of the state. We may remark 
again that, if this be the reactionary position of reformed theology, then 
God be thanked that the spirit and love of personal liberty are steadily 
undermining state-churchism not only in Scotland, but even in Russia! 

The Protestant (Reformed) principle on its theological side implies the 
“innate and inalienable knowledge of God.” The Reformed theology 
has, therefore, as its basis “‘natural theology and rational theism,” and 
its ruling conception is the sovereignty of God. This corresponds with the 
scientific conception of the universality of law, and, in truth, it is the same 
thing theologically expressed. Consequently, the Reformed world-view 
is “that the world, in all its parts and processes and stages and forms of 
life, is the outcarrying in time of one divine plan, conceived in the eternal 
reason of the Godhead, and realized by creative power and wisdom and 
love.” 

Hence the application of the principle on the anthropological side is 
seen in the religious development of the race. Dr. Hastie thinks that the 
federal theology, properly expounded, falls into line with this view, and that 
all that is of permanent value in Hegel’s philosophy of religion is owing to 
his appropriation of the historical principle of the Reformed theology. 
The whole history of religion is comprised under the principle of absolute 
predestination—election and reprobation. But even Dr. Hastie, not- 
withstanding his denial that the universal love of God is the supreme truth 
in theology, has nevertheless come so far under the influence of this idea 
that he shrinks from the hard conclusion of the early reformers that repro- 
bation involves an eternal and hopeless hell; for he concludes his work 
with this word of eternal hope as the latest message of the Reformed 
theology: 

A deepened belief in the endless development of all created souls, till the 
absolute purpose of God shall be realized in an endlessly diversified spirit-world, 
reconciled, perfected, and unified in eternal harmony through spiritual communion 
with Christ around the throne of God. 

This may be the modern theology of the Reformed church, but if we 
except the verbal harmony and the intolerance of dissent, it is far from the 
mind of the man to whom, above all others, this church owes its spirit and 
its form—John Calvin. Calvin, indeed, held to a natural knowledge of 
God apart from sin, but made use of it only as a scaffold for the erection 
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of a revealed theology as the supreme tribunal of thought, to which even 
natural theology was made subject. The system of religious certainty 
which Calvin aimed to build up, in opposition to the everlasting uncertainty 
in which the Roman church kept its votaries, rested upon an absolute 
revelation of the absolute will of an absolute God, and he distrusted sub- 
jective religion as a basis of doctrinal statement because of its defective 
and variable character. Dr. Hastie thinks to reinterpret Calvin through 
Schleiermacher, but his point of view differs from either. Calvin rested 
upon a definite communication of truth; Schleiermacher analyzed personal 
religious experience; but Dr. Hastie presents, as a framework on which 
to spin the web of theology, a speculative view of the universe which may 
be deduced from the principle of causality united with that of unity in 
multiplicity. Calvinism produced the offshoots of Socinianism, Unitari- 
anism, and Deism. Dr. Hastie’s theology is akin to pantheism. It is 
true, he prefers the term “panentheism;” but if the physical and moral 
worlds are but a unitary evolution of divine energy, and if theology be a 
theory of the place of religion in this evolution, then whatever there may 
be in God which is over and above the active potencies of the universe, it 
remains unknown to us, and must be ignored in theology; so that pantheism 
and panentheism become indistinguishable. 

I confess there is something entrancing and awe-inspiring in the system 
under criticism, but, in my opinion, it denies to Jesus Christ his place at 
the heart of Christianity; it substitutes for him the Logos conception to 
which it gives his name; it fails to give a self-consistent account of our 
consciousness of sin; and it stands opposed to the priceless principle of 
individual worth and freedom. 


GEORGE Cross. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


The author of this works would substitute the philosophical, including 
the psychological, determination of the nature of Christianity for the merely 
historical. Consciousness of self, the Jch, is an immediate awareness, not 
a syllogistic conclusion, and as such is a ‘‘worth-feeling,” and so moral. 
In fact, self-consciousness and conscience are the same. Freedom of the 
will he defines as freedom of choice, not absolute, but limited. 

In his firm grasp of society as a whole, and distinction between religion 
and morality, which latter is brought to expression in no small degree by 
environment, the author is especially good, as also in his emphasis upon the 

3 Selbsthewussisein und Willensjreiheit. Von Georg Graue. Berlin: Schwet- 
schke, 1904. 189 pages. M. 3.20. 
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moral ideal ever hovering before the individual and beckoning him on, 
while God is his fellow-worker aiding to realize that ideal. He does not, 
however, use the conception of the universe as thoroughly intelligible. It 
is rather from the unknown that he gets warrant both for the Jch as a new 
creation outside the chain of cause and effect, and freedom of choice from 
the possibility of chance in the world. 

On the whole, one can hardly avoid the conclusion that the author, 
not over-partisan, has made an honest attempt to harmonize the scientific 
and Christian views of the world. Though he recognizes this as a Sisyphus 
task, nevertheless he insists upon its worth, just as the struggling to realize 
the moral ideal has worth, though one be foredoomed not to succeed 
perfectly. 


Grecory D. WaALtcoTT. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE, 


Carlinville, Ill. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Either the reading public has a larger appetite for books of sermons 
than one would naturally expect, or someone is losing money in the pub- 
lishing business. When the fact is taken into consideration that ministers, 
as a rule, do not read sermons except those of two or three of their favorite 
preachers, the regularity and abundance which characterize the output of 
published sermons are not a little surprising. 

Dr. Pattison’s History of Preaching" covers all the Christian centuries 
and roots itself in the Jewish synagogue service. Beginning with Jesus 
and his apostles, he gives a pen-picture of all those who have most profoundly 
influenced the men of their times, religiously, by means of the spoken word. 
Such a task, accomplished in a single volume, must have its clearly defined 
limits, and there is ample evidence that the author has proceeded according 
to a carefully considered plan. Little space is given to biography, and no 
attempt has been made at detailed analysis. Seizing upon the more 
important qualities in each character studied, he presents these, and only 
these, as aids in the interpretation of the power and achievements of the 
lives under consideration. The result is a work, not only of value, but of 
compelling interest. It will be read by those whom the author evidently 
sought to reach and help, viz., preachers. It should be said that Dr. 
Pattison’s charming style, evidenced not only by his books, but by his 
preaching, gives to this work a value which would have been lacking in 

t The History of Preaching. By T. Harwood Pattison. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 20 portraits. 406 pages. $1.65, postpaid. 
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the contribution of one less gifted. Our enjoyment of this volume accentu- 
ates the sorrow felt over the departure of the brilliant preacher and inspir- 
ing teacher who gave it to the world. 

Dr. Dargan’s History of Preaching? is planned on a larger scale than the 
preceding. It is to be in three volumes, the first of which has just appeared. 
Dr. Dargan gives us a careful view of the historic settings and abundant 
biographical details. He has gone to the sources for much of his materials. 
The entire work, when completed, will be a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject. 

Canon Henson had a distinctly avowed purpose in publishing The 
Value of the Bible, and Other Sermons.3 In his open letter to the lord 
bishop of London, forming the preface, he says that he puts forth these 
sermons as the only answer he can consent to make to the numerous attacks 
made upon his teaching and his character. With this in view, it is hardly 
probable that the sermons thus brought together are representative of his 
ordinary pulpit work, and the reader must bear this in mind if he wishes 
to do Canon Henson justice. Many preachers have a strong conviction 
that the pulpit is not the proper place in which to discuss problems of 
biblical criticism, and so would be tempted to condemn their brother- 
preacher for his failure to use the pulpit for the highest ends. From such 
a sermon as that entitled “‘A Serviceable Life” we are justified in assuming 
that the canon of Westminster is something more than a controversialist; 
that he gives to his people real food for moral and spiritual growth. It is 
not necessary to speak of the author’s position upon questions of criticism, 
for they are well known. However much the reader may differ from Canon 
Henson concerning questions at issue, no one can fail to resign the 
charm and force with which he puts his case. 

Posthumous publication of sermons is more often a tribute of affection 
than a response to ardent demand. Outside the circle of personal friends 
and admirers of Canon Ainger, it is doubtful if The Gospel and Human 
Lije+ will have a wide reading; and yet these sermons are distinctly better 
than the average. The one feature which makes them vital and compelling 
is the preacher’s passion for Jesus Christ. One may find him lacking in 
power of keen argumentation, may discover a seeming unwillingness to 

2A History of Preaching. By Edward Charles Dargan. New York: Arm- 
strong. 577 pages. "$1.75. This volume will receive fuller attention in the pages 
of this Journal when the work is completed.—Eprrors. 


3 The Value of the Bible and Other Sermons; with a letter to the Lord Bishop 
of London. By H. Hensley Henson. London: Macmillan, 1904. 333 pages. $1.75. 


4The Gospel and Human Life. By Alfred Ainger. London: Macmillan. 
349 pages. $2. 
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accept the results of modern research, but that this man knew his Lord as 
a personal friend cannot be doubted. Honor, love, and devotion speak 
in every word. The closing sermon, that on “Preaching,” sets forth 
clearly the preacher’s own estimate of his work. He is to be more than a 
herald who declares a message and says: ‘“‘Take it or leave it; I care not.” 
He is an ambassador. He pleads, he persuades, he puts his heart into 
the work of reconciling men to God. This conception explains, in con- 
siderable measure, Canon Ainger’s undoubted power as a preacher. 

Any young preacher who is tempted to think that profound and exact 
scholarship is a hindrance rather than a help to success as a preacher 
should read, carefully Waiting upon God. The late Dr. Davidson, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh, made for himself a most 
enviable reputation in the world of scholarship. His interpretations of 
Job, Psalms, Isaiah, and Hebrews have given him a secure place among 
sane and scholarly commentators. His sermons show what enormous 
advantage the preacher has who is also a scholar. Here is exegesis that 
grows out of accurate knowledge, instead of imagination or the exigencies 
of theological discussion. Here is made evident that passion for truth 
which is the fundamental quality of the scholar, as it should be of the 
preacher. Nor are these sermons any “dry-as-dust” faffairs, valuable 
chiefly for promoting somnolency. This teacher has demonstrated the 
possibility of allying scholarship with vital interest in the common life of 
man. He walked through life in close relations with his fellows. He saw 
and understood the teaching of nature, and was wonderfully apt in the use 
of illustrations taken from everyday life. 

Judged by the intention of the author, The Glory of the Cross® is a 
reverent and careful study of the passion of our Lord. The cross is pre- 
sented in successive sermons as a revelation, an argument, an altar, a pulpit, 
and a throne. The spirit is admirable and the theology safe; and yet it 
is not a compelling book. One explanation of its failure to lay hold is 
found in its monotony. It has no deep valleys of inferiority, neither has 
it any hills of real power. From the homiletical point of view, the sermons 
are markedly defective in progress. One might begin in the middle and 
read either way without losing anything in continuity. 

Professors Anderson and Goodspeed have performed a real service in 
translating and publishing five sermons by Asterius, a fourth-century 

5 Waiting upon God. By A. B. Davidson. New York: Scribner, 1904. 378 
pages. $2.50, net. 

6 The Glory of the Cross. By John Wakeford. London: Longmans, Green Co., 
1903. 120 pages. 2s. 3d. net. ; 
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bishop and preacher. When we, of the twentieth century, are tempted 
to fancy that the art of preaching was unknown until we discovered it, a 
little communion with Ancient Sermons for Modern Times’ will speedily 
correct our mistake. Here are sermons delivered sixteen hundred years 
ago which for clarity of thought, elegance of diction, pungency, and force 
compare favorably with the best work of the modern pulpit. The preacher 
reveals a keen insight into human nature, clear understanding of the sins 
and foibles of his hearers, a high ethical standard, and rare ability to put 
the truth in the way best calculated to stir the conscience. 

The Stars and the Book® takes its name from the initial sermon. This 
opening sermon forms an interesting homiletical study as revealing a some- 
what unique sermonic method. The text is stated as follows: “The 
heavens . . . . the law of the Lord” (Ps. 19). The opening sentence 
affirms that “‘in this psalm the noble truth is most forcibly expressed that 
God’s word is as wonderful as the heavens.” In what words the Psalmist 
lodges this declaration is not shown. Certainly it is not found in “the 
heavens . . . . the law of the Lord,’’ even when these words are wrenched 
out of their proper places and violently joined together. ‘The preacher’s 
style is somewhat ebullient, not to say dramatic, as is revealed in this 
extract from the sermon on “Paul and Nero:” “Listen! I hear a wailing 
and weeping and gnashing of teeth. Death, death, death! Listen! I 
hear singing and shouting and the voice of praise like the voice of many 
waters. Life, life, life!” 

Dr. Washington Gladden has so identified himself with social reforms 
that many never think of him save as an exponent of Christian movements 
for the amelioration of hard conditions. He has so interested himself in 
questions concerning the Bible that not a few know him only as a champion 
of fearless historical criticism. Those who are fortunate enough to read 
Where does the Sky Begin ?® will be convinced that he is a preacher of 
marked spirituality. The word “spiritual” is hackneyed and degraded. 
It is identified with a certain terminology and with specific methods. As 
a rule, it smacks of cant and self-satisfaction. But the truly spiritual man 
is such, not because he uses certain phrases, but because of his valuations. 

7 Ancient Sermons for Modern Times. By Asterius Bishop of Amasia. Trans- 
lated by Galusha Anderson and Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Pilgrim Press, 1904. 157 pages. $0.60, net. 

8 The Stars and the Book. By Camden M. Cobern. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham; New York: Eaton & Mains, 1904. 136 papes. $0.50, net. 


9 Where Does the Sky Begin? By Washington Gladden. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 335 pages. $1.25. 
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He is a man who places first things first; who lays the emphasis in life 
where it belongs; who exalts justice and love and righteousness. His 
theology may be liberal or conservative, his methods evangelistic or edu- 
cative; if he realizes in himself and in his teaching that “the life is more 
than meat,” he is a truly spiritual man. It is this note in Dr. Gladden’s 
book that will awaken a response in many hearts and make the volume a 
valuable contribution to the development of the religious life of our time. 
As examples of sermonic work this collection is well worth careful study. 

“Evangelistic Theology” is a term not often heard in this country, 
and needs to be defined in order that we be sure of its content. The 
lectureship on the Duff foundation in the Free Church Seminaries of Scot- 
land, which bears this name, has for its object the presentation of Christian 
truth that shall promote definite evangelistic work both at home and abroad. 
The Magnetism of Christ?© is the name given to the lectures for the session 
of 1903-4. They constitute a careful study of the life of Jesus, with special 
reference to his aims and methods. The lecturer seeks to disclose the “secret 
of Jesus” as regards missionary activity. This is a profitable book, not 
only for those contemplating missionary work, but for all Christians who 
have made a mind to be of use in building the kingdom of God. If those 
who feel themselves called to be “evangelists” would read these words 
and heed them, we should see less of questionable methods. When we 
read that, “‘so far as visible results went, Jesus was not conspicuously suc- 
cessful as an evangelist,” we wonder how the book will be received by 
those Christian workers who measure results by arithmetic. The proba- 
bility is that they will never read it. 

The fifty-two expositions found in From Sunday to Sunday" are too 
brief and too inadequate to allow of the supposition that they are intended 
for sermons. While there is nothing here comparable in value to similar 
work done by the author’s compatriots, McLaren and Jowett, still it is 
quite possibly worth while to produce a book that will not prove dangerous, 
even if it be lacking in freshness. Bishop Moule has learning, piety, 
and a sympathetic style, but is not at his best in this work. 

Very like and very unlike Bishop Moule’s book is The Footsteps of the 
Flock,** by a famous Glasgow preacher. Here, as in From Sunday to 

10 The Magnetism of Christ. By John Smith. New York: Armstrong, 1904. 
336 pages. $1.75. 

11 From Sunday to Sunday. By H.C. G. Moule. New York: Armstrong, 1904. 
302 pages. $1.50. 


12 The Footsteps of the Flock. By G. H. Morrison. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 385 pages. $1.75. 
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Sunday, we have studies for each Sunday of the year. Here we have brief 
and, in a way, inadequate treatment. But when we come to study the 
matter presented, the contrast is marked. Bishop Moule goes pleasantly 
on, never offending good taste, never saying anything that arouses opposi- 
tion, and never, unfortunately, stimulating the mind. Dr. Morrison is 
incisive, vigorous, suggestive. He is an expositor of a high order. In 
the freshness and pertinence of his analysis he reminds one-of the great 
Birmingham preacher. We may differ from him in some matters of 
interpretation, but he compels our admiration for the sanity and clarity 
of his thinking. There are few expositors better worth careful study by 
the young preacher than Dr. Morrison. 

The teacher who can put moral and religious truth in such a way that 
it shall catch and hold the attention of the young may be sure, not only 
of a hearing, but of large usefulness. One would not naturally select the 
book of Proverbs as furnishing material of special attractiveness to one 
who seeks to win the attention of children, but this is the book chosen by 
the author of The Way of Lije.*3 By apt illustration and a clear way of 
putting things he gives the teaching of the book attractiveness and grip. 

The idea of discussing our Lord’s interrogative teaching certainly has 
much to commend it. The Master’s Questions** promises a genuine treat 
to those interested in the teaching of Jesus, but the performance hardly 
equals the promise. For those who have an insatiable appetite for works 
of devotion this volume may have value, but it will fail to satisfy those who 
look for freshness and stimulus in attempted interpretations of the words 
of the great Teacher. 

Many who find little help in such a book as that just mentioned will 
derive large satisfaction and profit from George Matheson’s Leaves for 
Quiet Hours.‘s The author stands almost alone among the prophets of 
the present generation in power to realize God and to declare his vision 
to others. He speaks to the heart because he speaks out of the heart. 
The present volume is made up of brief interpretations of passages of 
Scripture. In the preface the author declares his purpose to be to furnish, 
in each discussion, a thought and to accompany it with the expression of 

13 The Way of Life: Illustrations of the Book of Proverbs for the Young. By 
James Jeffrey. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 190¢. 298 
pages. 35. 6d., net. 

14 The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. By C. H. Knight. New York: 
Armstrong, 1904. 367 pages. $1.50. 

1s Leaves for Quiet Hours. By George Matheson. New York: Armstrong, 
1904. 288 pages. $1.25. 
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a feeling. To say that the purpose has been realized is faint praise for a 
book that is not only one of the best of its class, but one of rare value from 
every point of view. 


LaTHAN A. CRANDALL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All students who have been helped in their religious thinking by Presi- 
dent Harper—and their name is legion—will welcome this small volume" 
of collected addresses. All teachers and preachers, even if not as yet 
personally indebted to the author, will be glad of the opportunity to study 
his method of approach to minds immature and perplexed. The religious 
faith here set forth is marked by utmost simplicity. While there is no scorn 
of creedal forms, yet there is no attempt at a philosophical or historical 
exposition of Christianity. There are no specially novel insights or atti- 
tudes. But there is throughout the twelve addresses a simple, sturdy 
faith in the Christianity of the four gospels as the solution of the deepest 
problems of thought and action. 

The sympathy with young life is unmistakable. What the writer says 
in the most important of these papers—that on “Bible Study and the 
Religious Life”’—is true of all: 

The positions suggested are those which I have tested in my own personal 

God knows how many men in trouble and misery it has been 
my lot to meet and in some small way perhaps to help. _ 
The altruistic spirit breathes through every address; as, for example: 

How can one best fit himself beforehand for the disappointments of life, and 
for all its suffering? . . . . Begin at once to suffer, if you have not already begun. 
Try to find a disappointment. Not of course your own, but some one’s else. 
Enter into his situation; put yourself by his side. 

The treatment of religious difficulties is robust and sensible. 

Some of us in our Bible study are troubled with the so-called difficulties. I 
am afraid that the number of such persons is too small. To be thus troubled 
indicates two things: that one has actually been engaged in study . . . . also 
that the man is honest. . . . . Do not, for the sake of all that you hold sacred, 
allow the existence of intellectual difficulties to interfere with the progress of your 
practical religious life. ' 

The subjects of the addresses vary all the way from one on “The 
Trials of Life” to one on “America as a Missionary Field.” The intense 
interest of President Harper in these themes is contagious. He frankly 
affirms that colleges and universities are not today discharging their duty 

t Religion and the Higher Lije: Talks to Students. William Rainey Harper. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1904. 184 pages. $r1. 
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in offering help to students whose faith is perplexed by the results of the 
classroom and the laboratory. ‘‘In any case,” he writes in the preface, 
“T have discharged in a measure a responsibility which has weighed upon 
me more heavily than any other connected with the office which I have 
been called to administer.” 

This volume,? published at the request of the faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary, consists of addresses delivered on various occasions 
while Dr. Hastings was president of the seminary. It begins with his 
inaugural address, delivered in 1881, and closes with a series of ‘‘Short 
Talks at Morning Prayers.” It clearly reveals the diligence, the moral 
enthusiasm, and the strong personality of the author. It holds much the 
same conception of the preacher’s office as that expounded by Professor 
Phelps, of Andover. It has about it something of the stateliness, the 
high-bred courtesy, the wide reading of a former time, and shows no touch 
of the sociological and civic interests which are so prominent in the life of 
our younger ministers today. But the thought is always robust, the 
style clear, and the ‘‘short talks” are condensed sermons that are full of 
stimulus. To the graduates of the seminary especially the volume will be 
helpful and encouraging. 

2 Union Seminary Addresses. By Thomas S. Hastings. New York: Scribner, 
1904. 266 pages. $1.50. 
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